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The  woman 
behind  Channel  5 


Refugee  crisis  hits  Lebanon  as  thousands  flee  homes  Abortions 

~ upbylOpc 

following 
pill  scare 


Panic  as 
Israelis 
step  up 
attacks 


Davfci  fifrst  hi  Beirut 

Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


TENS  of  thousands  of 
refugees  converged 
on  Beirut  yester- 
day, among  the 
400,000  people  flee- 
ing Israel’s  Operation  Grapes  i 
of  Wrath  in  Lebanon. 

As  Israeli  warplanes 
stepped  up  strikes  across  a , 
broad  stretch  of  the  country 
and  the  capital,  the  Iranian- 1 
hacked  Hizbullah  militia  in 
south  Lebanon  launched 
fresh  salvos  of  Katyusha  mis- 
siles and  threatened  to  turn 
northern  Israel  into  a ’Very 
hell”.  ....... 

Despite  an  Israeli  govern- 
ment statement  saying,  .“if 
the  Hizbollah  ceases  its 
attacks,  we  will  cease  ours”, 
military  ghtoft*  have  made  it 
clear  they  intend  to  continue 
the  bombardment  for  as  long 
as  two  weeksj 

The  Lebanese  government 
said  it  would  call  flu-  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council, 
the  prime  minister,  Raflq.  Ha- 
riri, went  on  a tour  of  Arab 
capitals  to  rally  support.  “We 
are  trying  to  explain  our  posi- 
tion to  the  international  com- 
munity," he  said  after  seeing 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  in 
Cairo,  from  where  he  flew  to 
Paris  to  see  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac. 

"We  are  trying  to  say  what 
is  going  on  in  Lebanon  is  a 
vicious  circle.  It  will  not  lead 
anywhere.’ ' 

But  Lebanon  is  pinning  lit- 
tle hope  on  diplomacy.  One 
official  said  toe  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  which  has 
sided  with  Israel  in  blaming 
the  TTMwllah  for  the  conflict, 
was  '‘frightening”. 

Yesterday,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  Israeli  blitz, 
Apache  helicopters  again  at- 
tacked Beirut's  southern  sub- 
urbs. They  hit  shops  near  a 
building  housing  the  Hizbul- 
lah's Majlis  al-Shura,  or  con- 
sultative council.  Its  highest 
policy-making  body.  Leba- 
nese and  Syrian  army  . anti- 
aircraft batteries  fired  back. 

Six  civilians  were  injured. 
According  to  the  latest  count, 
about  25  civilians  have  been 
killed  and  at  least  120 
wounded  since  the  operation 
began  last  Thursday . 


Hizbullah  said  the  casual- 
ties do.  not  include  any  of  its 
troops,  and  that  the  Israeli 
attacks  have  foiled  to  hit  any 
of  its  positions. 

Although  craly;  one  woman 
was  wounded,  residents  in' 
northern  Israel  said  ’ the  Hiz- 
bullah Katyusha  attack  yes- 
terday was  the  heaviest,  such 
bombardment  since  Israel’s 
weekrkmg  artillery  and  aerial 
blitz  on  Lebanon  in  July  1993. 

Hizbullah  promised  that  it 
would  hit  the  northern  setfie- 
ments  "continuously  and 
heavfly”  until.  Ipagl  stepped 
its  airstrlkes. 

Israeli  fighter-bombers, 
meanwhile,  broadened  their 
onslaught  with  a rocket 
attack  on  a small  power 
station  at  Jamhour,  in  the 
bin*  above  Beirut  on  the 
main  rood  to  the  Syrian  capi- 
tal Damascus.  ThB  station 
was  damaged,  producing 
power  cuts  in  the  area. 

• The  Israeli  army  said  toe 
strike  was  in  retaliation  for  a 
Katyusha  rocket  attack  on 
Saturday  that  caused  power 
cuts  in  Kiryat  Shmona,  north- 
ern Israel 

But.  for  three  days  previ- 
ously, the  Israelis  bad  block- 
aded the  Lebanese  coast,  pre- 
venting cargo  ships  from 
docking  at  Beirut;  Sidcm  and 
Tyre.  They  said  this  was  to 
prevent  Hizbullah  importing 
weapons  by  sea.  . 

In  Lebanon  yesterday,  the 
market  town  off  Nabatiyeh 
and  villages  in  the  south-east 
took  the  brunt  of  the  air 
raids,  which  destroyed  sev- 
eral houses  belonging  to  Hiz- 
bullah commanders. 

An  Israeli  helicopter  gun- 


A Shi’ite  villager  carries  a wounded  girl  to  the  hospital  in  Tyre,  southern  Lebanon 


ship  hit  a local  civil  defence  trolled  Beka’a  Valley.  In  the 
ambulance/  injuring  four  south,  tens  of  thousands 


The  Israelis  extended  the 
deadline  as  people  were  still 
struggling  to  leave.  The  city 


paramedics.  It  w as  the  second  streamed  from  Tyre  and  vil-  struggling  to  leave.  The  ciiy 
raid  on  an  ambulance  in  as  tegne  in  the  vteinity.  At  lam  was  all  but  emptied  by  mid- 
many  days.  A similar  attack  yesterday,  Israel  had  warned  day.  During  the  day  the  Zsrae- 
on  Saturday  killed  six  civil-  them  to  leave  their  homes  by  lia  kept  extending  the  dead- 
ians,  including  four  children.  9am.  or  stay  at  their  peril,  line.  But  the  last  one  affected 


long  including  fhnr  rhiTrirwi.  9am.  OT  Stay  at  their  peril. 
. Hanes  also  rocketed  two  During  the  night  and  early 
transmission  antennae  of  the  morning  they  piled  into  vehi- 
BOzhullah  Voice  of  the  Op-  cles  and  fled  north  to  Sidoc 
pressed  Radio  at  Nahle  and  and  Beirut,  where  they  moved 
Nabi  Sheet  in  the  Syrian-con-  into  schools  and  mosques. 


lia  kept  extending  toe  dead- 
line. But  the  last  one  affected  i 
the  entire  population  south  of , 
the  Litanl  river,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  a few  miles  north  , 
erf  Tyre,  who  had.  to  be  out  by 
6pm.  i 


Tyre  is  ghost  town,  page  7 


Short  ‘more  tax’  remark  rocks  Labour  boat  I Most  get  their  kicks  from  a walk  out  in  the  sticks 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
Political  Correspondent  ' 

LABOUR  wounds  on  toe  po- 
litically explosive  subject 
of  tax  were  reopened  yester- 
day by  Clare  Short,  the  par- 
ty’s transport  spokeswoman, 
who  appeared  to  be  at  odds 
with  the  party  leadership 
over  what  is  set  to  be  one  off 
the  most  important  battle- 
grounds in  the  forthcoming 
general  election. 

Ms  Short  suggested  during 
a TV  interview  that  people  in 
the  same  middle  income 
bracket  as  her  should  pay 
more  tav  — in  contrast  to 
Tfcny  Blair’s  keynote  speech 
in  New  York  last  week  when 
he  said  that  middle-income 
earners  such  as  teachers  and 


policemen  should  not  be  pe- 
nalised. 

The  left-wing  MP.  Who 
earns  a basic  £34,000,  has  an- 
tagonised the  Labour  leader- 
ship before  with  comments  on  : 
toe  legalisation  of  drugs  and 
the  Harriet  Harman  school 
row.  She  said  on  GWTV’s 
Sunday  programme:  “Nobody. ! 
Mirgg  paying  taxes,  but  every-  j 
one  wants  to  live  in  a fair 
country.  .1  think  In  a feir  tax 
system  people  like  me  would 
pay  a bit  more  tax.  But  I don’t  j 
think  you  can  wallop  people 

TTwinediatatyT' 

Her  remarks  ware  seized 
upon  by  senior  Conserve- 
fives,  in  their  first  chance  to  I 
take  the  wind  out  of  Labour’s 
sails  after  its  byelection  vlo- 1 
tory  in  Staffordshire  South- 
East  last  week-  ...  - I 


Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  said:  “Clare  Short 
has  just  confirmed  today,  and 
every  family,  in  the  land 
should  know,  that  if  there 
ware  to  be  a Labour  govern- 
ment they  would  pay  higher 
taxes  as  a result.  Of  course 
people  earning  £34.000  a year 
would  pay  more  tax  under 
Labour  — . no  one  should  be 
surprised  by  that." 

Labour  officials  moved 
swiftly  to  initiate  a damage- 
limitation  exercise,  and  Ms 
Short  clarified  her  remarks, 
saying  It  would  be  “pure.mte- 
drid"  to  suggest  they  Implied 
tax  increases  for  middle  in- 
fura  to  page  3,  column  7 

Referendum  ohaBanflri,  peg* 
a?  local  elections,  page 
Leader  comment,  pegs  9 


Vtvek  Chaudhary 

and  Cfufs  Mfftffl 

NEVER  mind  sex  and  drugs 
and  rock’n’roll  — the 
best  things  in  life  are  free. 

Despite  perceptions  of  an 
increasingly  hedonistic  soci- 
ety fuelled  by  drink  and 
drugs,  most  people  would 
rather  go  for  a long  walk  or 
sit  at  home  with  the  children, 
according  to  Geoff  Lowe,  a 
Hull  University  psychologist 
Dr  Lowe,  a researcher  into 
substance  abuse,  wanted  to 
know  how  central  smoking, 
alcohol  and  drugs  were  to 
people's  pleasure.  Ge  ana- 
lysed reports  from  387  people, 
aged  from  16  to  92.  outlining 
his  findings  yesterday  at  toe 
annual  conference  of  toe  Brit- 


%riibnfighting  ■ future  of  Ate  colony . poverty  too.  - MancftSstBfUnited  =■.  . 
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ish  Psychological  Society  in 
Brighton. 

For  men.  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  pleasures 
are  food,  drink,  music,  fam- 1 
fly,  children  reading,  sport 
and  exercise.  Women  find  I 
pleasure  in  family,  children,  | 
food,  drink,  nature,  scenery, 
entertainment  and  reading,  j 

“The  respondents  reported 
lots  of  simple  everyday  plea- 
sures in  heartfelt  and  honest 
terms . . . Sex,  drugs  and  rock 
and  roll  are  not  the  bee's 
knees  as  for  as  most  people 
are  concerned,”  Dr  Lowe 
said.  « 

Dr  Lowe  said  that  sex  was 
usually  tagged  on  almost  as 
an  afterthought.  And  one 
woman  respondent  said  she 
could  think  of  nothing  which 
gave  her  pleasure. 
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Chris  lOhlU 
end  Sue  Quinn 


THE  number  of 
abortions  rose  by 
nearly  10  per  cent 
following  last  year's 
scare  over  the  safety  of  cer- 
tain contraceptive  pills,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  Preg- 
nancy Advisory  Service. 

The  increase  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  result  of 
women  being  driven  to  stop 
taking  oral  contraceptives  out 
off  fear  for  their  health. 

la  a report  out  today,  the 
BPAS  says  that  among  its  28 
clinics  there  had  been  an 
extra  823  abortions  over  the 
number  normally  expected  In 
the  three-month  period  from 
December  last  year  to  Febru- 
ary this  year. 

The  charity,  which  per- 
forms almost  18  per  cent  of 
legal  abortions  in  England 
and  Wales,  says  the  majority 
of  the  9.5  per  cent  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  the  pill 
scare  last  October,  when  the 
Government  said  seven  of  the 
most  popular  brands  could 
cause  an  increased  risk  of 
blood  dote. 

The  BPAS  survey  was  car- 
ried out  soon  after  toe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Safety  of  Medi- 
cines issued  its  warning  that 
1.S  million  women  taking  toe 
“third  generation”  pill  were 
twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from 
deep  vein  thrombosis  as  those 
on  other  types  of  oral 
contraceptives. 

Despite  women  being  ad- 
vised to  continue  with  their 
pill  until  they  had  seen  a doc- 
tor. the  BPAS  found  that  41 
per  cent  of  users  stopped  im- 
mediately and  61  per  cent  did 
not  finish  their  course. 

The  findings  have 
prompted  renewed  criticism 
of  the  Government’s  handling 
of  the  pill  scare.  In  its  report 
the  BPAS  says  information  , 
should  have  been  available  to 
women  as  the  main  emphasis  i 
of  toe  announcement  Atten- 
tion could  have  been  focused  ! 


on  the  risks  associated  with 
unwanted  pregnancies,  which 
are  far  greater  than  the  risks 
from  thrombosis  associated 
with  the  types  of  pill 
involved. 

"There  seems  to  have  been 
a lost  opportunity  in  this  an- 
nouncement,” a BPAS  spokes- 
woman said.  "Women  made 
immediate  decisions  and  as  a 
result  there  is  an  increase  in 
unplanned  pregnancies.  With 
more  comprehensive  infor- 
mation and  a more  educated 
means  of  communication, 
women  are  better  prepared  to 
make  an  informed  decision. 

“Perhaps  this  would  have 
ensured  that  women  were 
more  able  to  determine  toe 
overall  risk  factors  against 
benefits,  and  take  less  imme- 
diate and  drastic  action  such 
as  stopping  a means  of 
contraception." 

Last  night  Harriet  Harman, 
shadow  health  spokeswoman, 
blamed  government  mishan- 
dling of  the  pill  scare  on  GPS' 
inability  to  advise  women  of 
the  full  Implications  of  its 
announcement. 

“GPs  didn't  have  the  infor- 
mation they  needed  to  be  able 
to  advise  the  patients  who 
were  ringing  up,"  she  said. 

A survey  of  local  health  au- 
thorities by  the  BBC's  investi- 
gative health  programme 
Watchdog  Health  Check,  to  be 
screened  tonight  also  con- 
firms that  women  were  pan- 
icked into  risking  unwanted 
pregnancies  in  the  months 
following  the  pill  scare. 

The  survey  found  that  80 
per  cent  of  those  able  to  sup- 
ply statistics  recorded  in- 
creases In  the  rate  of  NHS 
abortions  since  the  scare,  and 
that  in  one  area  abortions 
recorded  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary doubled  over  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Prof  John  Guillebaud  . a 
family  planning  expert,  told 
HeaitoCheck:  "It  should  have 
been  said  that  some  brands 
are  even  safer  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  one  condition 
of  deep  venous  thrombosis.” 


PHOTOGRAPH:  AU  UOHAMED 

Most  of  the  refugees,  now 
said  to  number  400,000,  are  ar- 
riving in  Beirut  Many  have 
nowhere  to  go.  At  a girls’ 
school  in  the  Rami  el-Zarif 
quarter,  the  refugees  have  no 
ma tresses  or  blankets.  “But 
at  least  we  are  no  longer 
afraid,"  said  Yousra,  a young 


Oppose  the 
Asylum  and 
Immigration  Bill 


# Defend  asylum  rights 

# No  second  class  citizen 
status  for  British  residents 


ThaBBIwUh 

6 introduce  a White  list'  of  countries 
from  which  asylum  claims  wiU  not  be 
accepted. 

• end  child  benefit  and  housing  rights  for 
most  asylum  seekers. 

• Introduce  Immigration  checks  into 
every  workplace. 

• Increase  ponce  powers  to  arrest  and 
search  property. 

• introduce  a new  legal  status  of 
‘Immigrant’  affecting  over  2 million  long-term  British  residents. 
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Demons  tra  te 
Saturday  20th  April 


Assemble:  11am  Embankment  (Temple  tube) 
Rally:  1.30pm  Hyde  Park 

Organised  by  the  Campaign  Agamst  the  Asylum  wd 
Immgratcn  Bu.  • Supported  by  the  TUC 
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Appeal  for  financial  support 

OW»  enclose  a contribution  of  towards  the  Campaign 

Name  

Address  _ ..  


Return  to  CAWS,  28  Conmerria!  St,  London  El . Cheques  payable  to  CWQ 
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Fun  on  fringe  strikes  fear  into  Jockey  Club 


Sharp  practice  is  in  no  danger  of  immediate  disappearance  on  die  dapping  tracks  of  mid-Wales  where  overt  dishonesty  means  it’s  fair  cheating  all  round 


Monday  sketch 


Matthew  Engel 


THE  course  commen- 
tator was  rather 

chatty.  “Sharp  Prac- 
tice is  finished,"  he 
said  at  one  point.  '‘We 
will  not  see  it  again  at  a race 
meeting  in  mid-Wales." 

He  was.  I think,  referring  to 
a horse  called  Sharp  Practice. 
Sharp  practice  itself  has  al- 
ways been  associated  with  rac- 
ing In  mid-Wales,  along  with 
itshlood  relatives  jiggery-po- 
kery, funny  business,  and  . 
stroke- pulling,  and  is  in  no' 
danger  of  disappearing.  The 
consequences  would  be 
unthinkable. 

We  were  standing  in  a damp 
mist  at  Maes-y-Berllan  Farm ' 
outside  Gilwern  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  and  a gentle  loop 
in  the  River  Usk.  Most  of  the 
time  sheep  safely  graze  here. 
But  on  half  a dozen  Saturdays 
a year  it  becomes  the  head- 


quarters of  the  Heads  of  the 
Valley  Racing  Club. 

On  a sunny  day  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sporting  arenas  in  the  king- 
dom, But  few  would  know 
that  This  is  unofficial  racing, 
or  “flapping",  a word  that 
strikes  terror  into  anyone  in- 
volved In  official  horse  racing. 

Last  Wednesday,  two  Scot- 
tish owners  were  banned  by 
the  Jockey  Club  for  10  years 
because  one  of  their  horses 
had  run  on  a Dapping  track. 
Rugby  union  is  making  peace 
with  league;  but  lions  will  lie 
down  with  lambs  before  flap- 
pers are  allowed  into  Ascot. 

Yet  on  the  Celtic  fringes  at 
least  they  refuse  to  go  away. 
There  is  an  average  of  two 
meetings  a week  all  round 
Wales  from  now  till  autumn. 

This  was  an  early-season 
meeting,  low-key  and  poorly- 
attended  because  most  of  the 
farmers  are  still  lambing. 
Everyone  said  I should  come 
back  on  Gold  Cup  Day  in  July. 
But  even  then  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  eradicate  the  air  of 
amiable  chaos.  The  first  race, 
scheduled  for  2pm,  began  at 
2.31  — they  were  waiting  for 
more  horses;  the  loudspeaker 
worked  patchily;  the  public 
wandered  across  the  track 
even  during  races;  the  weigh- 
in  was  on  bathroom  scales. 

However,  it  had  obviously 
been  worse  at  Llangadog  on 
Easter  Monday.  The  commen- 


Galloways at  speed  at  the  Heads  of  the  Valley  Racing  Club's  Gilwern  meeting,  while  (right)  spectator  and  jockey  discuss  form  photographs  jeff  mop  bam 


tator  told  riders  there  was  to 
be  no  repetition  of  that 
"Handicapper’s  warning,"  he 
said.  “He’s  watching  you. 
We've  got  a prospect  of  a good 
race.  Don't  spoil  it." 

At  Llangadog  several 
horses  were  blatantly 
“pulled"  by  their  Jockeys  to 
stop  them  doing  well,  reduc- 
ing their  handicap  so  the 
owner  can  strike  a good  bet 


some  other  day.  This  goes  on 
in  all  forms  of  racing.  At  Dap- 
ping tracks  it  is  just  more  ob- 
vious. In  a curious  way,  the 
overt  dishonesty  makes  it 
straighten  if  everyone  knows 
what’s  going  on  then  it’s  fair 
cheating  all  round. 

Half  the  races  at  Gilwern 
were  trotting,  that  curious 
form  of  the  game  in  which 
specially-bred  horses  pull 


carts  without  being  allowed  to 
gallop.  It  has  never  caught  on 
in  most  of  Britain,  though  the 
French  and  Australians  love 
it.  The  galloping  races  involve 
what  they  call  Galloways  or 
ponies — thoroughbred 
horses  usually  too  run  fish  to 
make  the  grade  on  a real  race 
track,  though  sometimes  the 
owners  change  the  horses' 
names  and  enter  them  in  offi- 


cial races,  which  is  what 
drives  the  Jockey  Club  crazy. 

The  jockeys  need  to  be 
brave;  the  courses  are  small 
with  tight  bends,  slippery 
when  wet.  The  horses  have 
studs  to  help  their  grip  and 
any one  trampled  knows  all 
about  it  Last  year  Mickey  Mo- 
seley — an  ex- Flat  jockey  and 
now  champion  on  this  circuit 
— broke  his  neck.  But  he's 


back.  His  friends  In  official 
racing  think  he’s  crazy. 

Everyone  says  it  was  worse 
in  the  old  days.  Until  a few 
years  ago  there  were  no  offi- 
cial weights,  so  the  riders  had 
to  be  anorexic.  Some  of  them 
used  to  ride  wearing  flat  caps 
and  wellies.  Things  have 
moved  on  a litQe. 

“This  is  not  a rag.  tag  and 
bobtail  set-up ,”  insisted  the 


club  secretary  Bill  Clarke. 
“The  police  are  involved,  flie 
ambulance  is  here,  every"; 
thing  is  as  It  should  be.  We’re 
amateurs.  We  do  it  for  the  love 
of  the  sport" 

That  may  be  true  of  the  offi- 
cials but  anything  involving 
betting  is  not  done  entirely  tor 
love.  One  of  the  jockeys  told 
me  frankly  that  flapping  was 
crooked.  But  the  amounts  of 
money  Involved  are  not  large - 
Top  prize  money  at  Gilwern 
was  £120  and  the  four  book- 
makers who  dared  set  up  stalls 
among  the  sheep-shit 
blanched  If  anyone  Dashed  a 
large  note  at  them.  Not  every- 
one in  the  crowd  had  a look 
one  would  trust  Implicitly. 

Yet  thin  small  crowd  raised  a 
decent  collection  for  the  sick 
son  of  one  of  the  jockeys. 

Why  does  official  racing 
fear  flapping  so  much?  “I 
think  it's  a bloody-minded  at- 
titude," said  Bill  Clarke. 

“They  look  down  their  noses 
because  this  Is  a working 
man's  bit  of  fun." 

In  the  South-east  anyone 
whohas  enough  land  to  have  a 
horse  needs  to  be  rich.  But  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  it  is  still 
just  possible  even  for  a non- 
farmer  with  an  ordinary  job  to 
have  a stable  and  a horse.  So 
Dapping  lingers  on.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  gestures  of  Celtic  defi- 
ance against  the  English  mas- 
tery and  passion  for  rule- 
making. 


Surrogate  grandmother  wants  twins 


The  first  operation  of  its  kind  in 
Britain  gives  a 51  -year-old  the 
chance  to  give  birth  to  her 
daughter’s  child,  as  the  British 
Medical  Association  changes 
its  attitude 


Vhrak  Chaudhary 


RITAIhrS  first  surro- 
gate grandmother 
lhas  described  her 
feelings  after  hearing 
she  is  pregnant  with  her  own 
grandchild.  Doctors  have  told 
her  she  may  even  be  expect- 
ing twins. 

Edith  Jones,  aged  51,  has 
been  implanted  with  two  em- 
bryos grown  from  ova  from 
her  daughter  Suzanne  fertil- 
ised by  sperm  from  her  son- 
in-law.  Chris  Langston.  The 
baby,  or  babies,  are  due  in  De- 
cember. 

The  operation,  which  has 
cost  the  family  £3.500,  was 
carried  out  three  weeks  ago  at 
the  private  BMI  Park  Hospi- 
tal In  Nottingham.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Die  hospital's  eth- 
ics committee  last  year. 

Speaking  in  the  Mail  On 
Sunday.  Mrs  Jones,  from  Dar- 
lington. County  Durham, 
said:  “I  couldn't  believe  that 
it  (the  operation!  had  worked 
first  time  I called  Suzanne 
straight  away  to  tell  her.  The 
phone  went  quiet  and  her 
husband  Chris  picked  it  up 
and  told  me  she  was  in  tears. 

“I  have  to  have  another  test 
on  Tuesday  but  I’ve  known  in 
my  heart  for  days  that  I'm 
having  a baby." 

News  of  the  pregnancy  will 
revive  the  debate  over  the  in- 
creasing use  of  surrogate 
mothers.  Last  month,  the 
British  Medical  Association 
changed  its  mind  and  said 
that  surrogate  pregnancies 
were  acceptable  as  a last 
resort  for  infertile  couples. 
Tile  BMA  liad  originally  ad- 
vised doctors  to  have  no  tiling 
to  do  with  surrogacy,  but 
latef  said  that  anecdotal  evi- 


dence suggested  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  births  was  in- 
creasing. as  society  found 
them  gradually  more 
accceptable. 

Last  week,  it  emerged  that  a 
second  couple  are  to  have  a 
surrogate  pregnancy'  on  the 
National  Health  Service,  and 
that  three  other  families  are 
being  considered  for  the  treat- 
ment The  news  followed  pub- 
lication of  details  of  Die  first 
surrogate  pregnancy  on  the 
NHS,  which  cost  Yorkshire 
Health  Authority  £5,000. 

Mrs  Jones's  daughter  Su- 
zanne, aged  21,  cannot  have 
children  because  she  was 
born  without  a womb.  The 
family  decided  on  a surrogate 
pregnancy  two  years  ago. 

Suzanne  said  yesterday: 
"I'm  so  grateful  to  my 
mother.  1 wouldn't  like  any- 
one else  to  do  this  for  us." 

Mrs  Jones  said  she  volun- 
teered to  become  a surrogate 
mother  for  her  daughter  be- 
cause she  knew  what  Suzanne 
was  going  through. 

“I  have  been  through  it  my- 
self. My  husband  and  I had 
given  up  hope  of  ever  having 
a baby  when  I eventually  fell 
pregnant  with  Suzanne,  she 
said. 

The  family  have  already  de- 
cided that  any  child  will  be 
told  as  early  as  possible  how 
she  or  he  was  bom. 

Mrs  Jones  expects  both  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  to  be 
at  the  birth. 

“The  moment  the  babies 
are  born  I want  to  hand  them 
over  to  Suzanne  and  Chris.  I 
just  want  to  see  their  faces 
when  they  hold  them  for  the 
first  time."  she  said. 

Mrs  Jones,  who  has  two 
other  children,  aged  20  and  13. 
and  a granddaughter  aged 


Pregnancies 
boom  as  more 
couples  seek 
mothers  to 
bear  children 
for  them 


Vhrok  Chaudhary 


Edith  Jones  with  her  21-year-old  daughter  Suzanne,  who  was  bom  without  a womb 


two,  went  through  the  meno- 
pause five  years  ago.  She  has 
been  taking  hormone  tablets 
to  restore  her  ability  to  carry 
a foetus,  and  for  the  next  few 
weeks  will  continue  taking 
the  tablets  and  hormone 
injections. 

Her  husband  Trevor,  aged 
49,  said:  “This  is  very  much  a 
four-wav  decision.  Edith  will 


have  to  take  it  easy  but  she  is 
in  good  hands  and  the  doctors 
wouldn't  allow  it  to  go  ahead 
if  they  thought  it  would  hurt 
her." 

Doctors  were  said  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  news  of  Mrs 
Jones’s  pregnancy  but 
warned  it  was  still  in  its  early 
stages. 

John  Webster,  director  of 


infertility  services  at  the 
Park  Hospital,  said  he  was 
happy  to  treat  the  family. 

“There  are  ladles  who  have 
children  naturally  in  their 
late  forties  and  early  fifties. 
With  modern  obstetric  care 
there  are  no  great  problems," 
he  said.  "This  was  discussed 
very  thoroughly  within  our 
ethics  committee." 


IXIM  COTTON  became  Brit- 
ixain’s  first  surrogate 
mother  in  1985,  when  she  was 
paid  £6,500  to  have  a baby  for 
an  American  couple,  leading 
to  a huge  public  outcry. 

Ms  Cotton  gave  birth  to  a 
child  known  only  as  Baby 
Cotton,  after  one  of  her  own 
eggs  was  artificially  insemi- 
nated. She  was  also  paid 
£15,000  by  a national  news- 
paper for  her  story. 

Changes  in  the  law  later 
outlawed  commercial  surro- 
gacy. In  June  1991,  Ms  Cotton 
gave  birth  to  twins  on  behalf 
of  a childless  friend  but  was 
not  paid. 

In  1987,  Pat  Anthony  be- 
came the  world’s  first  surro- 
gate grandmother  when  she 
gave  birth  to  triplets  in  South 
Africa.  She  was  implanted 
with  eggs  from  her  daughter 
Karen,  which  were  fertilised 
by  her  son-in-law  Alcino. 

An  unnamed  couple  were 
granted  full  parental  rights 
for  their  surrogate  child  by  a 
Manchester  court  in  June 
1995.  The  landmark  ruling 
meant  that  the  couple  avoided 
complicated  and  expensive 
adoption  procedures  which 
had  been  needed  until  then. 

Childlessness  Overcome 
Through  Surrogacy  (Cots),  a 
voluntary  organisation  to 
help  couples  considering  sur- 
rogacy, was  set  up  In  1988.  Ms 
Cotton  was  a co-founder. 

The  organisation  claims  150 
babies  have  been  born 
through  surrogate  pregnan- 
cies because  of  its  contacts. 
Doctors  say  the  true  number 
could  be  much  higher  be- 
cause many  arrangements 
are  informal 


Ex-BNFL  manager  attacks  nuclear  ‘car  boot  sale’ 


Simon  Eta  avis 

and  Paul  Brown 


JB  FORMER  senior  execu- 
in  the  nuclear 
^^Mpower  industry  has  lik- 
ened the  Government's  £2.5 
billion  privatisation  of  nu- 
clear reactors  to  a car  boot 
sale  and  advised  investors  to 
steer  clear. 

Harold  Bolter,  former  com- 
pany secretary  of  British  Nu- 
clear Fuels  Ltd.  says  the  Gov- 
ernment will  sell  off  eight 
reactors  belonging  to  British 


Energy  Tor  less  than  the  cost 
or  building  just  one  of  them  — 
the  £2.8  billion  Size vreti  B 
station  in  Suffolk. 

"Anyone  offered  an  elght- 
for-the-prlce-of-one  bargain  in 
a car  boot  sale  would  be  look- 
ing for  hidden  snags  — and 
potential  investors  in  British 
Energy  Ltd  should  exercise 
similar  caution  before  they 
buy  into  the  nuclear  power 
business."  Mr  Bolter  writes 
in  a book  published  today,  In- 
side Sellafield. 

The  price  the  Government 
expects  to  get  For  seven  ad- 


Farmers  and  MPs  fury  about 
Obeef  ban  as  EC  backtracks 


THE  Government  yester- 
day welcomed  the  Euro- 
pean Commission's  surprise 
hncktrnck  on  BSE. 

A Ministry  of  Agriculture 
spokesman  said:  “It  rein- 
forces what  up  have  been  say- 
ing all  along  — that  the  ex- 
port ban  is  unscientific  and 
unnecessary." 

But  farmers  and  MPs  are 
furious  at  the  continued 
wnrMwiilu  export  ban  despite 


the  admission  of  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Franz  Fischler 
that  there  was  no  public 
health  risk  from  British  beef. 

He  told  a reporter:  "I 
wouldn’t  hesitate  to  eat  beef 
in  England.  I see  no  medical 
reason  not  to." 

Gerry  Kiely,  his  spokesman 
in  Brussels,  insisted  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the 
remarks,  adding:  "He's  said  it 
all  before." 


vanced  gas-cooled  reactors 
and  Size  well  is  an  "indication 

of  how  desperate  it  is  to  get  as 
much  of  the  nuclear  industry 
offits  hands". 

In  a highly  disparaging  dis- 
missal of  the  sale,  planned  for 
July,  he  adds:  “This  is  not  so 
much  a case  of  the  Govern- 
ment selling  off  the  family  sil- 
ver as  disposing  of  a canteen 
of  old  and  unwanted  cutlery 
for  the  best  price  it  can  ob- 
tain," Mr  Bolter  adds. 

He  also  argues  that  to  esti- 
mate the  public  purse  costs  of 
closing  down  ageing  Magnox 
reactors,  which  are  not  being 
sold  off.  Ministers  have 
“plucked  a rabbit  out  of  the 
hat”  to  arrive  at  a cost  of  £8.5 
billion. 

The  damaging  disclosures 
come  as  the  City  is  taking  an 
extremely  cautious  view  of 
the  sell-off.  This  week  the 
Government  will  select  a syn- 
dicate of  hanks  to  help  market 
the  offer. 

Mr  Bolter  resigned  over  al- 
legations of  financial  irregu- 
larities connected  with  the 
refurbishment  of  his  home. 
His  protestations  of  inno- 
cence in  the  case  have  not 
been  denied  by  the  company. 

He  also  casts  grave  doubts 
on  the  financial  viability  of 


one  of  BNFL's  newest  and 
most  controversial  assets,  the 

£2.9  billion  Thermal  Oxide 
Reprocessing  Plant  (Thorp). 
He  makes  clear  that  Thorp  Is 
unlikely  to  be  the  economic 
success  the  Government 
claimed  it  would  be  when  It 
overcame  widespread  objec- 
tions and  gave  the  all  clear  to 
run  the  plant  At  that  time  Mr 
Bolter  — who  remains  a 
strong  advocate  of  nuclear 
power  — was  still  employed 
in  the  highest  echelons  of 
BNFL. 

More  won-yin gly,  he  argues 
that  ministers  were  pursuad- 
ed  the  plant  would  be  viable 
by  a report  from  the  accoun- 
tant Touche  Ross,  which  was 
based  on  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading figures. 

“The  economics  of  Thorp 
are  extremely  doubtful  and 
the  plant  would  never  have 
been  built  If  the  true  position 
had  been  known."  he  says. 

He  doubts  that  the  products 
of  reprocessing  — uranium 
238  and  plutonium  — will 
ever  be  useful  now  that  fast 
breeder  reactors  for  which 
they  were  destined  have  been 
abandoned.  “They  may  come 
to  be  regarded  as  just  another 
nuclear  waste  product  rather 
than  an  energy  resource." 


“In  summary,  many  of  the 
assumptions  fed  by  British 
Nuclear  Fuels  into  the  White- 
hall appraisal  of  Thorp  [in 
19931  have  turned  out  to  be 
wrong,  making  the  whole  ex- 
ercise something  of  a 
charade,"  he  says. 

Apart  from  his  tears  about 
BNFL’s  economic  viability, 
Mr  Bolter  criticises  the  cli- 
mate of  secrecy  tn  the  indus- 
try which  prevents  informa- 
tion reaching  the  company’s 
own  head  office  as  well  as  the 
outside  world.  Sellafield  man- 
agement allegedly  kept  from 
the  head  office  directors  in 
Cheshire  many  of  the  inci- 
dents which  were  later  to 
prove  severe  embarrassments 
to  the  company. 

“Offers  of  help  were  almost 
always  regarded  as  interfer- 
ence — particularly  when 
they  came  from  people  work- 
ing at  the  company’s  head- 
quarters at  Risley,"  he  writes. 
"Time  and  time  again  Sella- 
field left  itself  open  to  accusa- 
tions of  trying  to  cover  up  its 
mistakes,  the  most  damaging 
accusation  it  can  face.  All  too 
often,  the  charge  was 
justified." 


Inside  Sellafield  by  Harold 
Bolter  Quartet  Books,  E9 


Secret  history 


■ Sellafield’ s managers 
kept  from  its  own  head- 
quarters a serious  leak  of 
radioactivity  for  two 
months  in  September  1976. 
Tony  Bean,  then  energy 
minister,  found  oat  before 
the  company’s  directors. 

■ In  March  1979  it  was  dis- 
covered that  radioactive 
acid  had  been  leaking  into 
the  ground  for  eight  years 
from  pipework  in  a build- 
ing supposed  to  have  been 
shot  down  21  years  earlier. 
This  “forgotten  disaster" 
was  still  being  cleaned  up 
last  year. 

■ Radioactive  discharges 
made  to  sea  in  November 
1983  caused  serious  con- 
tamination. Several  hun- 
dred workers  at  the  plant 
knew  bnt  no  one  told  the 
directors  in  Risley. 

■ In  February  1986,  poten- 
tially deadly  plutonium 
mist  was  released. 

■ A weld  Hailed  in  Septem- 
ber 1992,  spraying  pluto- 
nium over  part  of  a repro- 
cessing works.  There  could 
have  been  an  uncontrolled 
chain  reaction. 


Secrets  of  the 
underworld 


First  night 


Andrew  Clements 


The  Mask  of  Orpheus 

Festival  Ha B/Radio  3 

IT  IS  lOyears  since  Hie 
Mask  of  Orpheus,  most  am- 
bitious. elaborate  and  thrill- 
ing of  all  Harrison  Birtwistle's 
stage  works,  was  first  per- 
formed The  staging  at  English 
National  Opera  in  1986  estab- 
lished it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  operas  of  our  time, 
yet  the  sheer  scale  of  the  work 
and  the  resources  it  demands 
have  prevented  any  revival 
But  on  Friday,  to  open  the 
South  Bank  Centre's  Birtwis- 
tle retrospective,  Secret 
Theatres,  Orpheus  was  seen 
again.  It  was  a semi-staging  to 
be  sure,  rather  thao  the  full 
theatrical  works,  but  in  a su- 
perb performance  by  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Andrew  Davis,  and  with 
enough  of  the  trapp  ings  of  the 
dramatic  scheme  to  convey 
the  full  flavour,  it  emerged 
again  as  a masterpiece. 

In  many  ways  the  stripped- 
down  presentation  devised  by 
director  Stephen  Langridge 
and  designer  Alison  Chitty  for 
the  Festival  Hall  platform  was 
more  lucid  and  easier  to  follow 
than  David  Freeman's  origi- 
nal ENO  production.  Free- 
man's treatment  had  a won- 
derful elegance  and  fluidity, 
but  it  played  Cast  and  loose 
with  the  intricate  formalism 
of  the  opera. 

The  Mask  of  Orpheus  is 
never  a straightforward  piece 
of  story-telling.  Orpheus's 
journey  to  the  underworld  to 
attempt  to  recover  Euridice 
may  be  its  central  panel,  but 
the  work  is  much  more  con- 
cerned with  exploring  the 


complex  of  myths  surround- 
ing the  Orpheus  legend:  alter- 
native readings  of  an  event 
are  presented  simultaneously, 
or  recalled  in  flashback  later 
in  the  work,  while  each  of  the 
protagonists  is  portrayed  by 
two  singers,  a mime  and  a pup- 
pet. When  Orpheus  sings,  his 
solo  becomes  a duet;  when 
Euridice  is  killed,  we  watch 
two  versions  other  death. 

What  prevents  this  scheme 
from  disappearing  into  its 
own  complexity  and  makes  it 
cohere  so  thrillingly  is  the 
sheer  power  of  Birtwistle's 
music  — the  emotional  inten- 
sity and  grandeur  he  gener- 
ates, the  intense  lyricism  he 
packs  into  the  vocal  lines,  the 
cavernous,  terrifying  intru- 
sions of  the  voice  of  Apollo, 
whose  electronically  gener- 
ated signals  control  the  course 
ofthe  whole  work.  There  are 
six  purely  electronic  inter- 
ludes too,  when  the  main  stage 
action  Is  frozen  and  a mime 
troupe  enacts  myths  related  to 
the  Orpheus  story. 

Davis,  with  Martyn  Bob- 
bins as  second  conductor,  en- 
sured the  gigantic  scale  of  The 
Mask  was  powerfully  pro- 
jected, while  the  singing  cast 
— led  by  Jon  Garrison  and 
Peter  Blunder's  Orpheus. 

Jean  Rigby  and  Anne-Marie 
Owens'  Euridice.  and  Marie 
Angel 's  Oracle  ofthe  Dead — 
were  tirelessly  committed. 

The  Chohnondeleys  and  the 
Fea  therston  eh  au  ghs , choreo- 
graphed by  Lea  Anderson, 
supplied  the  mimes.  But  pull- 
ing out  those  names  is  invidi- 
ous; this  was  a massive  under- 
taking realised  more 
successfully  than  one  hoped. 


The  Harrison  Birtwistle 
Retrospective,  Secret  Theatres, 
runs  at  the  South  Bank  Centre 
until  May  4 [0171  960  4242;  On- 
Une:  http://www.lllumin.co.uk- 
/birtwistle] 


Advertisement 


How  to  become  a 
proofreader 


bylVevor  Horwood 


Do  you  envy  people  t 
their  jobs?  1 aid  too. 


who  love 
. , so  a few 

years  ago  f looked  for  a way 
to  combine  ray  Jove  of  books 
with  the  need  to  earn  a living.  1 
was  a successful  sales  manager, 
so  I needed  something  mat 
paid  well. 

I discovered  that  every  year 
thousands  of  new  titles  are 
proofread  and  copy-edited  by 
freelances  working  from  home 
throughout  the  country.  I also 
discovered  that  neither  a quali- 
fication in  publishing  nor  a pub- 
lishing background  was  neces- 
sary to  become  a freelance. 
Today  I earn  over  £20,000 a year 
as  a freelance  proofreader  and 
copy-editor,  and  I love  every 
minute  of  it.  My  only  problem 
now  is  deciding  which  assign- 
ments to  accept  since  l am  regu- 
larly offered  more  work  than 
I can  cope  with. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it?  WcU. 
it  wasn't!  I had  to  do  a la  of 
research  on  the  way,  identifying 

Etential  sources  of  wont... 

iming  the  language  of  pub- 
lishing jargon...  discovering 
through  trial  and  error  the  best 
way  to  proceed.'.,  and,  hardest 
of  ail.  how  to  break  into  the 
world  of  freelancing. 

Now  you  can  learn  from  my 
experience  (and  ray  mistakes) 
in  a new  publication:  ‘Freelance 
Proofreading  and  Copy-editing.  ’ 
This  manual  provides  a clear 
and  concise  overview  of  the 


publishing  industry  and  the 
freelance's  role  in  it,  together 
with  a series  of  fault-finding 
exercises  with  precise  answers 
and  explanations  that  provide 
all  you  need  to  complete 
straightforward  proofreading 
assignments. 

A list  of  101  potential  clients 
and  their  addresses  is  also 
included,  and  my  srep-by-srep 
advice  will  enable  you  to 
approach  them  with  confidence 
and  maximize  your  chances 
of  success. 

With  this  manual  as  your  guide, 
you  too  can  enjoy  a gratifying 
and  re  warding  freelance  career 
in  publishing.  Proofreading  is 
particularly  rewarding,  as  is 
copy -editing.  What's  more,  you 
will  save  time  and  money  by 
avoiding  the  mistakes  made  by- 
most  beginners  - myself  in- 
cluded. ai  the  time. 

To  order  your  copy  of  ' Free- 
lance Proofreading  and  Copy- 
editing'  send  your  name,  add- 
ress, book  title  and  your  pay- 
ment (cheque  or  Visa/Access 
with  exp.  date)  of  £ 1 5 inclusive 
of  postage  and  handling  to 
Carneff  pk,  Dept  CE40 
Alrcsfora.  nr.  Colchester.  Essex 
C07  SAP  or  telephone  rheir 
24  hour  order  line  on  01205 
825600  (quoting  ref.  CE40  ). 
allowing  up  to  14  days  for 
delivery.  You  may  return  the 
manual  any  time  within  three 
months  for  a full  re- 
fund  if  not  satisfied. 
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Benazir  Bhutto,  Pakistan's  prime  minister,  inspects  the  Lahore,  hospital  after  the  bomb  blast -which  killed  sis  people  and  injured  more  than  30 

Imran  ire  at  ‘political’  hospital  attack 


Gerald  Bourfce  fn  tafamabad 


IMRAN  KHAN,  the  former 
great  cricket  all-rounder, 
condemned  as  the  work  of 
"a  savage  or  an  animal" 
the  bombing  of  his  cancer 
hospital  in  Lahore  yesterday, 
in  which  sis  people'  were 
killed  and  more  than  30 
injured. 

The  attack  on  the  Shaukat 
Khan  urn  Memorial  Trust  Hos- 
pital outside  Lahore,  capital 
of  the  Punjab  province,  is 
widely  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
sabotage  his  budding  political 
career. 

The  blast  happened  just 
after  noon.  The  bomb,  which 
was  hidden  under,  a sofa  in: 
the  waiting  area  of  the  chemo- 
therapy department,  de- 
stroyed the  crowded  out- 
patients area  and  caused 
damage  worth  about  £670,000. 

‘There  were  bodies  every- 
where," said  Raja  Chaudhry, 
the  hospital  director,  “Doors 
were  .blown  out  and  there  was 
mangled  furniture  'all  over 
the  place.  It’s  a tragedy.  How 
could  anyone  bomb  a 
hospital?" 

He  added  that  Sunday 
morning,  when  new  patients 
are  registered,  was  the  busi- 
est time  of  the  week. 

Apart  from  one  member  of 
staff  who  was  not  badly  hurt, 
all  the  victims  were  patients. 
The  injured,  eight  said  to  be 
in  a serious  condition,  were 
taken  to  other  hospitals  in  the 
city. 

Mr  Khan's  hospital,  open 
for  little  more  than  a year, 
was  financed  with  donations 
. from  the  public  and  dedicated 
to  his  mother,  who  died  of 
cancer  10  years  ago.  Treat- 


Princess  sends  her  sympathy 
as  Jemima  flies  out  to  Pakistan 


7he  Princess  of  Wales  with  the  Khans  dozing  a visit  to  the  hospital  in  February 


THE  Princess  of  Wales 

I telephoned  Imran  Khan 
yesterday  after  the  bomb 
attack  on  his  Lahore  cancer 
hospital.  The  princess,  who 
visited  the  hospital  earlier 
this  year,  expressed  her 
sympathy  for  those  caught 
in  the  blast  which  killed 
six. 

By  coincidence,  she  had 
lunch  in  London  yesterday 
with  the  parents,  of  Im- 
ran's wife.  Jemima  — Sir 
James  and  Lady  Annabel 
Goldsmith  — before  the 
blast 

Jemima,  who  was  flying 
out  from  London  to  Paki- 
stan last  night,  was  said  to 
be  devastated  by  the  news. 

Before  she  left  she  said: 
"Children  there  are  fight- 
ing for  life-  For  someone  to 
bomb  them  is  sick  beyond 
belief” 

Jemima,  who  converted 
to  Islam  before  her  mar- 
riage last  summer,  said: 
“Imran  is  devastated.  It  has 
taken  him  10  years,  this 


project.  The  outpatients  de- 
partment is  obliterated.  It's 
the  only  outpatients  depart- 
ment which  treats  poor  pa- 
tients free,  and  they  have 
nowhere  to  go  now.” 

Benazir  Bhutto,  the  Paki- 
stani prime  minister,  also 
expressed  her  shock  and 
horror  at  the  news  and  flew 
to  Lahore. 

After  visiting  the  hospital 
she  said:  “Wo  condemn 
whoever  has  done  this  act 
of  terrorism.  No  mercy  will 
be  shown  to  those  engaged 
in  violence.” 

The  Pakistan  High  Com- 
mission in  London  added 
that  she  considered  it  a 
“horrid  crime”. 

A High  Commission 
spokesman  said:  "She  has 
asked  for  a report  within  24 
hours  and  has  instructed 
the  police  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  arrest  the  crim- 
inals as  soon  as  possible. 
She  has  also  asked  the 
people  to  beware  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  terrorists.” 


meat  is  free  for  most  patients 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  ■ 

Mr  Khan,  who  arrived  at 
the  hospital  45  minutes  after 
the  blast  said:  T would  not 
like  to  name  anyone.  But 
whoever  has  carried  out  this 
cruel  act  has;  a very  small 
mind.” 

He  said  the- booh  attack 
was  aimed  at  frightening  him 
into  giving  up  his  social  wel- 
fare aims.  “I  want  totell  those 
who  want  to  scare  me  that  I 


will  move  forward  with 
greater  determination” 

Since  retiring  from  cricket 
after  leading  his  country  to 
victory  in  the  1982  World  Cup. 
Mr  Khan,  aged  43,  has  become 
a controversial  figure.  He  em- 
braced Islam  and  denounced 
Western  culture  and  values  as 
shallow.  It  was  a stance  at 
odds  with  his  night-clubbing 
playboy  image  as  a sports  ce- 
lebrity and  provoked  accusa- 
tions of  hypocrisy. 


These  became  more  stri- 
dent last  year  when,  after 
months  of  claiming  be  would 
like  to  marry  a modest  Mus- 
lim girl,  it  emerged  he  had  se- 
cretly marled  Jemima  Gold- 
smith, daughter  of  the 
millionaire  businessman  Sir 
James  Goldsmith. 

But  his  cancer  hospital  and 
a recent  mass  literacy  pro- 
gramme have  made  him 
hugely  popular  with  Paki- 
stanis. So  too  has  his  growing 


criticism  of  the  country’s  rul- 
ing elite,  which  he  condemns 
as  corrupt  and  uncaring. 

Such  charges  have  inevita- 
bly put  him  on  collision  course 
with  the  increasingly  unpopu- 
lar government  of  tlie  prime 
minister,  Benazir  Bhutto. 

On  Saturday,  he  ended 
months  of  speculation  about 
his  political  ambitions  when 
he  announced  he  would 
launch  bis  own  party  later 
this  month.  He  also  claimed 


to  have  turned  down  offers  of 
ministerial  posts  made  by  two 
previous  governments.  Local 
press  reports  say  he  has  gath- 
ered an  impressive  team  of 
retired  army  generals  and 
senior  civil  servants,  dis- 
gruntled politicians,  and  Is- 
lamic fundamentalists. 

Most  Pakistanis  had  little 
doubt  last  night  that  the  hos- 
pital had  become  the  latest 
victim  of  his  political 
ambitions. 


Armed  loyalist 
gang  seizes 
£1  m in  Belfast 


DavidSharrock 
Ireland  CorrMpondont 


I ' OYALIST  paramilitar- 
R ies  masterminded 
I Northern  Ireland’s  blg- 
Lwgest  armed  robbery, 
which  netted  about  £i  mil- 
lion. police  said  yesterday. 
Members  of  the  armed  gang 
Claimed  to  be  from  the  IRA. 
but  police  last  night  con- 
firmed they  were  loyalists. 

The  robbery  took  place  in  a 
mainly  loyalist  area  of  Bel- 
fast Last  night  police  were 
questioning  a man  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raid  on  a Securl- 
cor  plant  using  a van  taken 
by  one  of  its  employees  on 
Saturday. 

Four  members  of  a family 
— one  of  whom  is  mentally 
retarded  while  another,  a 63 
year  old,  suffers  from  respira- 
tory problems  — were  hand- 
cuffed and  gagged  at  their 
home  while  another,  em- 
ployed by  Securicor,  was  told 
to  collect  cash  from  the  firm's 
depot  and  drive  it  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city. 

Armed  men  then  drove  the 
money  away  in  a red  Escort 
van.  The  vehicle  was  later 
found  abandoned  in  the 
mainly  Protestant  Finaghy 
area  of  south  Belfast  It  was 
being  examined  by  forensic 
experts  last  night 
Police  said  the  amount  of 
money  taken  was  "very  sub- 
stantial" but  refused  to  say 
exactly  how  much.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  about  £1  mil- 
lion. It  is  understood  the  RUC 
is  attempting  to  find  out  if 
there  was  any  inside  help.  Se~ 
cnricor  declined  to  comment 
At  least  six  men  were  in- 
volved. Three  who  held  the 
family  hostage  claimed  they 
belonged  to  the  IRA.  But  the 
house  where  the  family  was 
held  is  in  the  strongly  loyalist 
Taughmonagh  estate  in  south 
Belfast 


The  money,  in  used  bank 
notes,  was  due  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Post  Office.  It  was 
transferred  to  the  getaway  ve- 
hicle near  the  family’s  home. 

At  the  time  that  the  three 
hooded  and  armed  men  forced 
their  way  into  the  house  in 
the  early  hours  of  Saturday 
morning,  the  Securicor  man 
was  there  with  his  33-year-old 
wife,  his  retarded  brother-in- 
law,  his  63-year-old  father-in- 
law  and  a boy  aged  14, 

They  were  all  handcuffed 
and  gagged  with  yellow  adhe- 
sive tape.  The  gang  ignored 
the  fhther- in-law’s  pleas  that 
he  suffered  breathing  difficul- 
ties. and  ordered  the  family 
upstairs  to  tie  on  a bedroom 
floor. 

Detective  Sergeant  Jeff 
Smyth  said  the  gunmen's 
treatment  of  the  family  had 
been  callous.  "One  of  those 
members  was  a 63-year-old 
gentleman  who  despite  pleas 
not  to  be  taped  up  because  of 
breathing  difficulties  still  had 
his  mouth  taped  over  with 
masking  tape. 

"He  was  then  laid  face 
down  on  a carpet  with  hand- 
cuffs applied  around  his 
back."  Sergeant  Smyth  said. 

The  Securicor  man  was 
handed  a map  with  instruc- 
tions, told  to  go  to  his  depot  in 
the  Stranmiltis  area  and  drive 
the  cash  to  a pre-arranged 
spot  in  Ballylesson. 

He  was  accompanied  by  a 
colleague.  They  were  met  by 
another  three  armed  men 
who  ordered  them  out,  took 
them  to  outbuildings  where 
they  handcuffed  them  to  win- 
dow frames  and  hooded  them 
with  pillowcases. 

Police  said  the  family  were 
unhurt  but  were  in  a highly 
distressed  state. 

Both  loyalist  and  republi- 
can paramilitaries  have  long 
used  a variety  of  crimes,  in- 
cluding robberies,  to  fund 
their  activities  and  lifestyles. 


Short  rocks  boat  for  Labour 
with  ‘pay  more  tax’  remark 


continued  from  page  l 
come  families.  "The  vast  ma- 
jority of  middle  income  fam- 
ilies have  been  hammered  by 
Tory  tax  rises,”  she  said. 
"The  Labour  Party  has  no  in- 
tention of  adding  to  their  tax 
bills." 

Labour  will  today  step  up 
pressure  on  John  Major  to 
hold  an  early  general  election 
following  the  byelection  de- 
feat, keen  to  capitalise  on  the 
growing  signs  of  panic  within 
the  Conservative  Party  about 
how  to  revive  its  fortunes. 

With  MPs  due  to  return  to 
Westminster  tomorrow  after 
the  Easter  recess,  Mr  Major  is 
desperate  to  drum  up  morale 
among  backbenchers  dis- 
heartened by  Labour's 
resounding  victory  in 
Staffordshire  South-East 

John  Prescott,  Labour’s 
deputy  leader,  will  accuse 
hmi  of  running  a lameduck 

government  now  under  even 
greater  pressure  to  avoid  con- 
frontation with  potentially 
rebellious  backbenchers . 

The  first  Commons  test  of 
John  Major's  one-vote  major- 
ity will  be  during  Wednes- 
day's Labour-initiated  debate 
on  rail  privatisation  — which 
Labour  concedes  it  is  highly 
unlikely  to  win. 

Mr  Major  faces  a rocky  ride 
over  some  legislation  — no- 


tably the  Family  Law  Bill 
which  returns  to  the  Com- 
mons next  week  and  which  is 
fiercely  opposed  by  many 
rightwing  Tory  back- 
benchers. 

The  mate  parties  will  this 
week  launch  campaigns  for 
the  local  government  elec- 
tions in  Engla  nd  an  May  2. 
The  Conservatives  are  under- 
stood to  have  delayed  their 
anginal  plans  for  a launch 
today — when  they  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  claim  that  a 
Labour  majority  of  just  5,000 
was  a “moral  victory”  for 
them.  The  actual  majority 
was  13,762. 

Signs  of  panic  in  the  Con- 
servative Party  after  the  de- 
feat emerged  on  Friday,  when 
rightwingers  criticised  John 
Major  for  sticking  to  danger- 
ous "centre  ground”  policies, 
and  urged  him  to  regain  sup- 
port by  promising  further  tax 
cuts. 

Over  the  weekend  there 
was'  a suggestion  that  two 
Tory  MPs  were  so  unhappy 
with  John  Major’s  policies 
that  they  were  prepared  to 
defect 

But  political  sources  indi- 
cate they  were  only  prepared 
to  act  had  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  Chancellor,  resigned  from 
the  Cabinet  over  the  Euro-ref- 
erendum. 


Goldsmith  challenge 


Behecca  Smitl  lera 
political  Cowespo— dent 


MILLIONAIRE  financier- 
Lsir  James  Goldsmith 
FnrirfpH  to  John  Major's 
woes  yesterday  by  pledging  to 
press  ahead  with  his  £20  mil- 
lion campaign  to  put  up  600 
candidates  representing  his 
Referendum  Party  at  the  elec- 
tion. ' • 

Sir  James  was  speaking  for 
the  first  time  since  foe  Gov- 
ernment announced  its  deci- 
sion to  makes  manifesto  com- 
mitment to  hold  a referendum 

on  the  issue  of  a single  cur- 
rency. 

His  candidates  will  stand. in 
seats  where  foe  Conservative 
candidates.  . oppose  .a 
referendum.  - - 

Sir  James  said  in  an  inter- 
view on  BBGl’S  Breakfast 
with  Frost,  that  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  was  “an  act  of 
appeasement  within  foe  Cabi- 
net to  try  and  keep  it  stable". 

He.  said  the  Government’s 
proposed  referendum  was  de- 
pendent on  foe  Conservatives 


being  reelected  ~ “a  some- 
what obscure  idea  at  this  mo- 
ment” — and  that  it  only  last- 
ed for  one  Parliament 

He  warned  that  foe  govern-; 
merit  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  over  by  Brussels  — no 
matter  if  it  is  Tory,  Labour  or 
Liberal  Democrat  — by  relin- 
quishing sovereignty  through 
foe  Maastricht  Treaty . 

The  threat  posed  by  both 
the  Referendum  and  the-  UK 
Independence  parties  fa  being 
taken  more  serioii  dy  since 
Thursday's  Staffordshire 
South-East  by-election  when 
the  UK.  Independence  candi- 
date, Andrew  Smith,  came  a 
dose  .fourth,  to  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  securing  1,272 
yptes (35 percent).  .;*. 

. Sir  James  saicTbe  would  un- 
vtel  bis  foil  list  of  candidates 

at  the  party’s  conference  in 
Brighton  in  October.  He -had 
not  decided  where  be  would 
stand,  but  said  it  would  be  in 
Surrey.' 

Asked  about  Tory  f^rs  that 
Ids  party  could  take  15  to  25 
seals  away  .from  foam  at  foe 
general  election  and  put 


Euro-friendly  Labour  in 
power,.  Sir  Janies  replied: 
“This  is  not  a left-right  issue, 
ft  is  a yes-no  issue.  Does  Brit- 
ain remain  a sovereign  nation 
or  not?  in  an  analysis  of  foe 
number  of  MPs  of  both  major 
parties  who  have  been  for  a 
'referendum,  more  socialist 
MPs  have  declared  them- 
selves  in  favour  of  a referen- 
dum than,  have  Conservative 
Membera  of  Parliament," 

He  dismissed  as  “a  public- 
ity gimmick”  a bet  proposed 
by  the  millionaire  author 
lord  Archer,  former  Tory 
party  deputy  chairman,  offer- 
ing £10  for  every  vote  he 
achieves  above  foe  deposit 
level  in  each  constituency  in 
which  he  puts  up  a candidate 
— in  return  for  £10  for  every 
vote  behra  this  floor. 

He  confirmed  that  after  a 
referendum  bis  party  would 

disappear. 

The  former  chancellor.  Nor- 
man Lament,  said  he  sup- 
ported foe  Referendum  Party 
on  the  issue  of  a wider  refer- 
endum on  political  integra- 
tion in  Europe. 


Daily.  Mail  proprietor  gives  new 
hint  of  election  backing  for  Blair 


Alex  Bonos 


LORD  Rothermejne,  pro- 
prietor of  Associated 
Newspapers,  yesterday 
gave  his  strongest  hint  yet 
that  some  of  his  titles  might 
support  Tony  Blair  at  the 
next  general  election. 

He  said  on  BBC  Radio  4’s 
Desert  Island  Discs:  “1 
think  that  some  of  my 
newspapers  might  be  sym- 
pathetic to  Tony  and  others 
will  be  sympathetic  to  John 
Major.” 

When  pressed  by  the  pro- 
gramme's presenter.  Sue 
Lawley,  as  to  whether  his 
newspapers  — which  in- 
dude  the  Daily  Mail,  foe 
Mail  On  Sunday  and  the 
Evening  Standard,  London, 
— would  back  foe  Labour 
leader  at  the  next  general 
election,  he  said:  VI  have  a 
suspicion  that  some  of 
them  might.” 

Yesterday’s  remarks 
came  six  months  after  Sir 
David  English,  Associated's 
chairman,  wrote  an  article 


in  the  Spectator  praising 
Mr  Blair  and  suggesting 
that  bis  newspapers’  tradi- 
tional anti-Labour  stance 
could  end. 

He  wrote  of  asking  Roth- 
errnere  over  lunch  whether 
this  — “the  unthinkable”  — 
would  be  possible.  “ ‘Well, 
it  certainly  would  not  be 
impossible,  David,*  he 
replied,  having  recently 
come  from  a two-hour  one- 
to-one  with  the  Labour 
leader.” 

In  the  two  years  Mr  Blair 
has  led  his  party  he  has 
managed  to  improve  Its 
relations  with  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's News  International, 
owner  of  The  Sum  The 
News  Of  The  World,  The 
Times  and  The  Sunday 
Times. 

While  Mr  Murdoch  has 
not  gone  so  Ear  as  endorsing 
Mr  Blair,  they  have  com- 
municated with  each  other 
and  Mr  Murdoch  Invited 
the  Labour  leader  to 
address  senior  executives 
of  News  ‘International  In 
Australia  last  year . 


When  you  have  a job  that  pays  as  little  as  a high  school 
graduate  and  you  know  you’re  never  going  to  replace 
the  job  in  central  Illinois,  and  you  have  a house,  a car 
and  children  to  support,  you  take  a lot  off  crap. 
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B unique,  efirficaUy 
6 that  Is  now  available 
:withouVfhe  need 

|§j^jwurte1ti.sfttninate  warts 
and  dries  to  form  a 

unique  water-resistant  protective  barrier 
designed  to  frelp  aihibft  the  spread  of  the 
wart /verruca  infection,  without  the  need 
for  plasters. 

Bazuka  is  Click  and  easy  to  use  — 
a complete  treatment  Kit  for  verrucas, 
warts,  coma  and  calluses. 
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How  the  job  has  changed  :MM 

Then 

Now 

Title:  bouncer 

Title:  door  supervisor/ 
in-house  security  operative. 

Chest  decoration:  tattoos 

Chest  decoration:  licence  badge 

Self-image:  untrained  with 
opportunities  to  strike 
professionals 

Self-image:  trained 
professional  with 
opportunities  lor  striking 

Preferred  physical  contact* 
list  to  mouth  decimation 

Preferred  physical  contact: 
mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation 

Favourite  threat: 

1 know  where  you  live 

Favourite  threat:  my  union 
lawyer  knows  where  you  live 

Uniform: 
anything  from  Moss  Bros 

Uniform:  anything  From  Kate 

Moss  to  the  Gallagher  Bros. 

Likely  name;  Ron 

Likely  name:  Mary 

Greeting:  Oi 

Greeting:  hello  boys 

‘For  years 
we  have  had 
this  image  of 
being  thugs, 
but  we  are 
trying  to 
move  away 
from  that’ 


Ray  Jackson 
Southport  ‘doorman’ 


Faction  fighting  fear 
as  bouncers  organise 

Alex  Bellos  gatecrashes  on  ‘door  supervisors’  in  dispute 


News  in  brief 


Head-to-head . . . Bouncers  (above  and  top  left)  are  getting  their  act  together  — but  with 
the  formation  of  two  rival  associations  they  can't  agree  how  uam  photograph:  Andrew  testa 


AN  ATTEMPT  by  night- 
club bouncers  to 
shake  off  their  pugna- 
cious image  has 
turned  into  farce,  with  the 
creation  of  their  first  profes- 
sional association  marred  by 
Taction  fighting. 

Instead  of  the  industry  unit- 
ing behind  the  long-planned 
National  Association  of  Li- 
cenced Door  Supervisors 
(Nalds).  launched  in  Essex 
yesterday,  a founder  member 
is  urging  bouncers  to  join  his 
organisation  instead. 

The  National  Association  or 
Registered  Door  Supervisors 
(Nards)  was  also  launched 
yesterday,  in  London,  and 


hopes  to  offer  its  members  a 
cheaper  package  of  benefits. 

Tlie  rivalry  is  spoil ing  what 
bouncers  hoped  was  the  final 
chapter  in  their  transforma- 
tion from  "gorillas  in  suits" 
to  professional  "security 
operatives". 

In  the  last  few  years  bounc- 
ers have  cleaned  up  their  act 
as  councils  have  introduced 
training  courses  and  venues 
have  increasingly  recruited 
women. 

Gary  Powers,  a director  of 
Nalds,  said:  "The  situation  Is 
embarrassing.  We  only  found 
out  a few  weeks  ago  about  the 
other  group.  It’s  farcical." 

But  Mr  Powers,  who  also 


runs  Regency  Security  in 
Chelmsford.  Essex,  was  quick 
to  put  the  boot  in  to  an 
organisation  he  claims  is- 
gatecrashing  his  party.  He 
said  it  Is  run  by  Danny 
Brewinton,  an  ex-employee 
also  involved  in  setting  up 
Nalds.  who  "two  months  ago 
we  had  to  let  go  after  a differ- 
ence of  opinions". 

Regulations  regarding 
bouncers  vary  depending  on 
the  local  authority,  although 
most  now  have  a system  of 
licensing.  In  Westminster, 
which  has  one  of  the  most 
progressive  policies,  bounc- 
ers must  complete  a two-day 
course  in  fire  safety,  law  and 


first  aid  and  sit  a 20-question 
multiple-choice  test  If  they 
pass  they  are  then  vetted  by 
the  police  in  a two-hour 
interview. 

One  of  the  main  alms  of 
Nalds  is  to  unify  the  national 
licensing  system.  At  the  mo- 
ment, if  a licensed  Westmin- 
ster bouncer  wants  to  work  in 
Manchester  he  needs  to  pay 
for  another  two-day  course. 

Nalds  also  wants  to  bring 
union  benefits  to  its  mem- 
bers. and  has  struck  a deal 
with  the  GMB  general  union 
offering  a legal  helpline  and 
health,  accident  and  insur- 
ance benefits. 

Mr  Powers  said:  “Being  a 


doorman  is  a high-risk  job.  If 
you  get  injured  you  can't 
work,  but  if  they  now  pay  a 
weekly  subscription  they  will 
be  covered  by  health  benefits. 
The  legal  advice  could  also  be 
usefuL 

"There  is  also  no  advisory 
body  for  the  Government  and 
councils  to  speak  to  when 
they  are  introducing  policy. 
We  aim  to  be  a buffer  between 
them  and  the  security 
companies.” 

He  added  that  he  wanted  to 
offer  courses  in  advanced 
first  aid,  paramedics  and  how 
to  be  a head  doorman. 

Two  years  ago  a working 
party  was  set  up  to  look  into 


starting  a National  Voca- 
tional Qualification  in  door 
supervision,  although  it  is  not 
thought  one  will  be  intro- 
duced for  several  years. 

The  GMB  estimates  there 
are  50,000  bouncers  nation- 
ally. although  for  most  it  is  a 
part-time  job  paying  around 
£10  an  hour  — usually  for  six- 
hour  shifts. 

Mick  Upton,  who  runs  the 
2. 000-strong  Showsec.  a com- 
pany which  supplies  bounc- 
ers. said:  “We  would  support 
any  initiative  to  get  licensing. 
My  concern  is  that  the  indus- 
try is  going  to  be  divided  into 
two  with  both  fighting 
against  each  other." 


Journalist  rejects  demand  to  return  document 


Andrew  Cult 
Media  Correspondent 


A JOURNALIST  said  last 
night  he  would  not  com- 
ply with  n demand  from 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  to  return  a leaked 
copy  of  a confidential  report 
from  the  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission. 

Adam  Raphael,  of  the  Econ- 
omist. denounced  as  absurd 


the  DTI's  attempts  to  get  him 
to  sign  a "gagging  order"  pre- 
venting further  reporting  of 
the  document 
The  DTI  has  issued  an  ulti- 
matum for  the  magazine  to 
return  by  3pm  today  all 
copies  of  the  report  in  which 
the  commission  backed  the 
proposed  £2.8  billion  takeover 
of  Southern  Electric  by 
National  Power  and  the  £1-95 
billion  bid  by  Powergen  for 
Midlands  Electricity. 


It  also  required  an  under- 
taking from  Mr  Raphael  not 
to  publish  details,  threaten- 
ing a High  Court  injunction  if 
he  refused. 

Mr  Raphael,  a former  politi- 
cal editor  of  the  Observ  er  and 
BBC  Newsnight  presenter, 
said  he  had  no  intention  of 
handing  back  the  report.  "We 
have  learned  from  the  Guard- 
ian's experience  In  the  Sarah 
Tisdall  affair,"  he  said.  The 
Foreign  Office  clerk  was 


jailed  for  six  months  in 
March  1984  after  the  Guard- 
ian agreed  to  return  leaked 
papers  about  the  siting  of 
cruise  missiles  in  Britain. 

He  was  planning  to  return 
to  the  topic  in  next  week's 
magazine,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  sign  a gagging  order  when 
publication  in  the  current 
issue  had  already  put  the 
report  in  the  public  domain. 

Mr  Raphael  said  publica- 
tion bad  been  a secret  known 


only  to  him,  the  magazine's 
editor  Bill  Emmett  and  his  de- 
partmental boss. 

If  an  ex-parte  injunction 
were  granted,  the  Economist 
would  almost  certainly  ap- 
peal, dragging  the  controver- 
sial report  through  a long 
legal  action. 

The  magazine  received  an 
unexcised  copy  of  the  com- 
mission’s report,  including 
confidential  commercial  and 
financial  evidence.  Mr 


Raphael  said  the  Economist 
was  prepared  to  agree  not  to 
use  material  which  the  DTI 
would  have  excised  when  it 
published  the  report  — if  it 
gave  reasons  why  such  mate- 
rial should  remain  secret 
A DTI  spokesman  said  offi- 
cials would  consider  their 
next  move  today  in  response 
to  a letter  received  from  the 
Economist. 


Secret  of  electricity,  page  U 


‘Risk  of  return’  to  ignoring  child  sex  abuse 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


THERE  is  a growing  danger 
of  a return  to  the  days 
when  victims  of  child  sex 
abuse  were  ignored  or  not  be- 
lieved. a children's  charity 
warns  today. 

Argument  over  definitions, 
failure  of  the  law  to  bring 
abusers  to  book,  and  contro- 
versy over  False  memory  syn- 
drome are  combining  to 
reverse  progress  in  under- 
standing of  sex  abuse,  says 
NCH  Action  lor  Children. 

The  charity,  which  runs  14 
schemes  helping  child  vic- 


tims and  adult  survivors, 
says  public  awareness  has 
grown  only  during  the  past  20 
years.  Previously,  children 
were  afraid  to  speak  out  for 
fear  of  disbelief. 

Research  by  the  charity  on 
124  adult  survivors,  almost  all 
women  and  self-selected, 
found  they  were  abused  for  at 
least  five  years  between  age 
four  and  either  12.  the  onset 
of  puberty,  or  15  or  16.  when 
many  left  home. 

The  abuser  was  said  to  have 
been  the  father,  stepfather  or 
mother's  partner  in  41  per 
cent  of  cases,  in  6 per  cenL  it 
was  the  mother.  In  only  7 per 
cent  was  the  abuser  unknown 


to  the  child  or  family.  Fewer 
than  half  the  victims  said 
they  had  spoken  out  during 
childhood.  Nine  said  they  had 
spoken  out  as  adults,  having 
had  no  previous  recall  — the 
classic  circumstances  of  al- 
leged false  memory  syndrome 
— and  three  of  these  cases 
had  been  corroborated. 

The  NCH  is  calling  for 
sweeping  legal  reforms  to  im- 
prove the  chances  of  convict- 
ing abusers  and  to  better  pro- 
tect child  witnesses.  It  also 
wants  greater  investment  in 
services  helping  abused  chil- 
dren and  their  families  to 
stop  sex  abuse  becoming  “yes- 
terday's fashionable  issue”. 


Wiggins  out  in  the  open  on  women-only  shortlist 


Michael  Ellison 
Arts  Correspondent 


Marianne  Wiggins,  who 
spent  15  months  in  hid- 
ing with  her  former  husband, 
Salman  Rushdie,  after  a 
death  sentence  was  imposed 
on  him,  is  one  of  four  Ameri- 
cans on  the  shortlist  for  Brit- 
ain's newest  literary  prize. 

The  £30.000  Orange  prize 
for  fiction,  which  is  is  open  to 
women  only,  was  bom  after 
the  late  Angela  Carter’s  final 
novel  Wise  Children,  tailed 
to  make  the  Booker  shortlist 
in  1991. 

But  the  first  award,  on  May 


15.  comes  after  the  Booker 
(£20,000)  went  to  Pat  Barker's 
The  Ghost  Road  and  the  Whit- 
bread (£23,000)  was  won  by 
Kate  Atkinson  with  Behind 
the  Scenes  at  the  Museum. 

Ms  Wiggins's  Eveless  Eden 
is  about  a right-hand  man  to 
the  Romanian  dictator  Nico- 
lae  Ceausescu  who  is  held  in  a 
safe  house  with  his  girlfriend. 

The  other  Americans  are' 
Pagan  Kennedy  (Spinsters), 
Amy  Tan  (The  Hundred 
Secret  Senses),  and  Anne 
Tyler  (Ladder  of  Years).  The 
British  writers  are  Julia 
Blackburn  (The  Book  of 
Colour)  and  Helen  Dunmore 
(A  Spell  of  Winter). 


Marianne  Wiggins . . . novel 
about  Romanian  henchman 


‘End  of  the  world’ 
show  attracts  2.5bn 

MORE  THAN  2.5  billion  people  m more  than  200  countries 
watchedBilly  Graham  yesterday  in  the  first  global  "televange- 
list" show.  The  one  hour  long  programme  was  screened  twice 
I on  the  Sky  satellite  channel.  Abroad  it  was  shown  on  satellite 
and  cable  channels  as  well  as  157  national  networks  Including 
India,  South  Africa,  Russia  andUganda. 

Sir  Cliff  Richard  hosted  Starting  Over  which  aimed  itself  at  a 
young  audience  with  shots  of  despair  ing  men  and  women  in  the 
kind  of  poses  used  in  pop  videos  and  TV  commercials.  Billy 
Graham,  aged  77.  who  has  had  to  stop  travelling  with  his 
message  because  of  Parkinson's  disease,  said:  “Some  say  it  Is  a 
new  millennium.  Other  say  It  is  a new  apocalypse. " As  scenes  of 
the  war  In  former  Yugoslavia  were  shown  he  said:  "We  have 
tried  everything.  We've  tried  all  the  laws.  We’ve  tried  the 
United  Nations.  We’ve  tried  everything  we  know  and  now  it 
seems  we  are  coming  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.” 

Crown  gets  mercy  killing  file 

A FILE  on  the  "mercy  killing"  of  Alice  Rowbottom,  a liver  cancer 
sufferer,  by  her  son  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Crown  Prosecution  Service, 
police  said  yesterday.  Derek  Rowbottom.  aged 44,  from  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Greater  Manchester,  said  he  gave  his  80-year-old 
mother  two  huge  overdoses  of  morphine  after  being  unable  to 
bear  watching  her  die  slowly  at  North  Manchester  General 
hospital. 

Police  have  been  called  in  by  the  coroner  to  investigate  Mrs 
Rowbottcan's  death  on  Wednesday,  and  yesterday  confirmed  that 
Mr  Rowbottom  had  been  interviewed  in  the  presence  of  his 
solicitor  at  Collyhurst  police  station.  Mr  Rowbottom  said:  “I  gave 
them  a taped  interview  and  I have  got  to  go  back  in  six  weeks  to 
find  out  the  outcome  after  the  coroner's  inquest  But  I have  been 
advised  not  to  speak  to  the  press  any  more  because  it  could  affect 
the  outcome.” 


Incapacity  scheme  ‘fails’ 

ONLY  289  people  have  found  work  after  being  driven  off  incapac- 
ity benefit  by  a new,  tougher  eligibility  test  introduced  last  year, 
the  Department  of  Social  Security  yesterday  acknowledged.  At 
least  28,000  other  former  claimants  are  now  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

The  figures  emerged  as  the  DSS  insisted  Its  drive  to  tighten  up 
benefit  payments  to  longterm  sick  and  disabled  people  was  on 
target  despite  the  feet  that  the  total  number  of  people  foiling  the 
new  test,  or  not  completing  It  was  84£l8  in  the  ll  months  to  the 
end  cf  February.  Ministers  had  forecast  that  in  its  first  year  some 
220^000  people  would  fail  the  testfor  incapacity  benefit  which 
replaced  invalidity  benefit  It  was  brought  in  because  ministers 
suspected  that  family  doctors  were  signing  off  unemployed  pa- 
Oente  as  unfit  for  wtxk  to  help  them  get  more  money  than  they 
would  an  unemployment  benefits. — David  Brindle 


Female  jail  figure  rises 

ATOUGER  attitude  by  the  courts  towards  non-violent  female 
offenders  has  been  blamed  for  a 57  per  cent  rise  in  the  number  of 
women  in  prison  over  the  Last  three  years  to  a daily  population  of 
2J25.  The  number  ofmale  prisoners  has  risen  by  30  per  cent  over 
tiie  same  period. 

The  Imprisonment  of  Women — Some  Facts  and  Figures,  a 
study  by  the  Penal  Affoirs  Consortium,  shows  that  a third  of  the 
women  behind  bars  are  being  jailed  for  fine  default 

A Home  Office  survey  showed  that  of  1,766  women  interviewed 
in  prison,  234 had  children  under  five,  304  chDdren  aged  five  to 
nine  and 434 children  aged  lOtoia  Four  prisons  have  mother  and 
baby  units  and  Hdloway,  the  main  women's  jail  in  north  London, 
has  places  for  only  17  mothers  with  their  babies. — AkxnTravts 


Prize  for  Jeanne  Moreau 

TOE  actress  Jeame  Moreau  has  been  awarded  Bafta's  most 
prestigious  prize.  The  Fellowship,  for  life  achievement 
Miss  Moreau,  aged  68,  flew  in  from  her  home  in  Paris  to  receive 
it  at  the  Lloyds  Bank  British  Academy  Craft  Awards  ceremony  at 
the  London  Hilton  yesterday,  to  be  televised  on  BBC2  tonight 
The  half-English  actress  Is  only  the  second  woman  to  be 
awarded  a fellowship  by  the  academy.  She  is  still  heavily  involved 
In  the  film  industry.  She  said  cf  the  Fellowship:  “It  opens  doors. 
The  foot  that  I have  received  recognition  gives  me  confidence  and 
energy . And  I have  to  do  better  things  and  more  interesting 
things.”  For  the  past  two  years  she  has  chaired  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival  jury 


Panorama  ‘inquest’  denied 

SENIOR  BBC  executives  denied  yesterday  they  were  planning 
further  investigations  into  two  Panorama  programmes  dogged  by 
controversy.  Journalists  on  the  award-winning  current  affairs 
flagship  have  been  accused  by  their  managers  of  attempting  to 
smear  reporter  Martin  Bashir,  who  secured  November's  inter- 
view with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

A BBC  spokesman  denied  reports  it  had  launched  a new 
inquiry  into  die  Diana  programme.  Mr  Bashir's  conduct  was 
investigated  in  December  after  it  emerged  that  be  had  ordered  a 
graphics  artist  to  prepare  two  documents,  one  showing  that  a 
national  newspaper  had  paid  large  sums  to  security  staff  working 
for  Earl  Spencer,  the  princess's  brother. 

The  BBC  Insists  the  documents  were  discarded  when  the 
information  could  not  be  verified.  The  princess  had  made  it  plain 
they  had  not  been  used  in  any  way  to  secure  the  interview,  a 
spokesman  said.  — Andrew  Culf 


Anne  preferred  as  queen 

THE  Princess  Royal  should  succeed  to  the  throne  instead  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  according  to  a Mori  opinion  pblL  Fewer  than  half 
those  questioned  thought  the  prince  would  make  a good  king. 
Princess  Anne  came  top  with  33  per  cent  of  the  nearly  2,000  people 
questioned  leaving  her  brother  trailing  with  26  per  cent  Of  the 
other  royals,  only  Prince  William  reached  double  figures,  with  12 
per  cent  The  Prhicess  of  Wales  received  only  7 per  cent  — the 
same  as  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commcns,  Betty  Boothroyd— 
in  the  poll  commissioned  for  World  in  Action,  to  be  screened  an 
rrv  tomorrow. 


More  lottery  millionaires 

THREE  winning  tickets  scooped  £3.8  million  each  in  last  night's 
National  Lottery  draw,  the  organises  Camelot  said.  The  winners 
matched  all  six  numbers  to  claim  £3,836.607  each.  The  winning 

numbers  were  23, 38, 40, 44, 47  and  49,  and  the  bonus  number  12. 
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Lib  Perns  and  tactical  voting  could  hurt  Government  in  May  council  elections  • Huntingdon  remains  loyal  to  PM 


of  local  disasters 


John  Curtice 
and  Martin  Linton 


THE  TORIES  could  lose 
between  4QQ  and  700 
seats  and  control  or  at 
least  two  of  their'true- 
blue  councils  in  the  local  elec- 
tions because  of  the  strength 
of  the  Lib  Dems  and  tactical 
voting 

After  two  yeans  of  disas- 
trous results  the  Conserva- 
tives control  only  four  of  the 
99  councils  holding  elections 
on  May  2. 

The  Conservatives  would 
lose  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire, 
and  Runnymede,  Ln  the 
Surrey  stockbroker  belt  on 
the  ll  per  cent  swing  implied 
by  the  latest  ICM  opinion 
poll  Brox  bourne,  Hertford- 
shire, needs  a slightly  higher 
swing  while  it  would  take  a 
landslide  to  lose  John  Major's 
own  council  in  Huntingdon.  . 

On  the  other  hand  the  Con- 
servatives might  be  able  to 
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i chalk  up  gains  among  the  14 1 
new  unitary  councils  which  | 
are  holding  elections  for  the 
first  time.  The  blue-rinse 
South  coast  towns  of  Bourne- 
mouth and  Poolewould  take  a 
swing  back  of  only  6 per  cent 
since  last  year  to  restore  a 
smOe  to  the  face  of  the  party 
chairman  Brian  Mawhfamey. 

In  the  rest  of  — 

there  are  no  elections  in  Scot- 
land. Wales  or  London  —'the 
Tories  are  defending  seals 
that  they  won  in  May  19%  in 
the  afterglow  of  their  general 
election  victory.  They  won 
the  equivalent  of  45  per  cent 
of  the  national  vote.  Labour 
30  per  cent  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  19  per  cent 

H the  swing  were  to  be  as 
bad  as  the  22  per  cent  in  the 
South  East  Staffordshire 
byelection  last  week,  the 
Tories  would  lose  as  many  as 
700  out  of  almost  1,3  oo  seats. 

But  byelection  swings  tend 
to  be  bigger  than  local  elec- 
tion swings.  The  Guardian’s 


most  recent  ICM  poll  pots  the 
sWing  a little  lower,  at  11  per 
cent.  If  the  Tories  could 
repeat  that  performance  their 
losses  could  be  stemmed  to  as- 
few  as  400  whidh  would  en- 
able Central  Office  to  claim 

that  recovery  Is  on  the  way. 

There  are  two  obstacles,  the 
local  strength  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats  and  tactical 
switching. 

The  Liberal  Democrats 
have  done  better  In  local  elec- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the 
Conservatives  than  in  the 
polls..  If  their  local  bonus  is 
me  same  as  last  year,  Tory 
losses  can  be  expected  to  be 
Closer  to 500. 

Tactical  switching  is  an 
even  greater  threat  In  the 
last  three  years  the  Tory  vote 
has  fallen  most  heavily  in 
those  seats  they  were  defend- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  which- 
ever of  Labour  or  the  Liberal 
Democrats  was  second.  If  this 
happens  again,  then  Tory 
losses  could  exceed  600. 


‘fails' 


Where  the  main  parties  stand  in  poll 


CONSERVATIVES 
CJ  Will  promote  record  on 
sale  of  council  houses,  pa- 
rental choice  in  education, 
competition  for  council  ser- 
vices, lower  council  taxes, 
sale  of  council  estates  to 
housing  associations,  con- 
trol of  staff  budgets,  and  in- 
troduction of  performance- 
related  pay. 


LABOUR 

□ Will  promote  examples 
of  good  Labour  local  au- 
thorities. especially . part- 
nerships with  other  bodies, 
eg  McAlpine  stadium.  Hud- ; 
dersOeld  (KIrklees  conn-  > 
cUj,  Manchester  Metro,  Bir- , 
m Ingham  International 
Conference  Centre.  Attack 1 
loss  of  trust  in  Tories. 


LIBERAL  DEMOCRATS 
□ Will  promote  record  as 
second'  party  of  local  gov- 
ernment, experiments  in 
giving  more  grassroot  pow- 
ers. to  local  voters,  includ- 
ing postal  surveys,  record 
on  protecting  education  in 
local  authorities,  and  cam- 
paign for  end  to  “capping" 
of  local  authority  budgets. 
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Mid-season 
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WOMENSWEAR 


UP  TO  50%  OFF  Selected  j.  Taylor 
UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  IQ  co-ortfrau* 

UP  TO  50%  OFF  Selected  Trader  shirts  - 
UP  TO  50%  OFF  Selected  Debut  . 

UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  Anne  Brooks  Pwiui 
UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  Casual  Club 
UPTO  50%  OFF  5de^ed  separatee 
UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  dresses  . 

UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  Knitwear 

UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  Windsmoor.  Planet  and 

Dannimac  fadieswear 

ONE  THIRD  OFF  Selected  Debenhams  swimwear 
ONE  THIRD  OFF  Selected  Nugge  rainwear 
UPTO  ONE  THIRD  OFF  Selected  Alexon.EaBtet. 
Jacques  Vert,  Ego  and  Brides  International  bridal  gowns 


MENSWEAR 


UPTO  £50  OFF  Selected  Mart  suits 
ONE  THIRD.  OFF  Selected  Men’s  underwear 
ONETHIRD  OFF  Sekicced  Men’s  IQ 
ONETHIRD  OFF  Selected  Casual  dub  beadiwear 
ONE  THIRD  OFF  Selected  Casual  Club  shirts 
ONETHIRD  OFF  Selected  Debenhams  sM k ties 
ONE  THIRD  OFF  Selected  Casual  Club  knitted  tops 
UPTO  ONETHIRD  OFF  ALL  Maine  casual  Jackets 
25%  OFF  Selected  MenV  shoes 
ONETHIRD  OFF  selected  Maine  ostial  shirts 
AT  LEAST  25%  OFF  AIJL -Debenhams  Stare  ft  "He 
coordinated  sets 

£15  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  pure  new  wool  btauers 
£5  OFF  Selected  Casual  Club  knitwear 
£5  OFF  Casual  Club  Chino  trousers 
AT  LEAST  £5  OFF  ALL  Casual  dob  fadeea 
£5  OFF  ALL  Men*  Levis,  Wrangler,  Lee.  Pep* 
and  Easy  Jeans 

UPTO  20%  OFF  Selected  sportswear  -NJke,A<fidat, 
Reebok,  lAnbro  and  Puma 


CHILDRENSWEAR 


50%  OFF  ALL  Baby 'Biddy  Babywear 
ONE THIRD  OFF  Setectad  LDX  GW*  - 
(8-14)  dresses 

ONETHIRD  OFF  Sekxa»d TodrSer Trader 
ONETHIRD  OFF  Selected  Trader  Boy* 

(3-14)  shirts 

20%  OFF  Selected  I.QX  GirtS  (8-H)  Casual  Jackets.  . 
20%  OFF  Selected  Bright  Futures  (3-7)  sweatshirts 
20%  OFF  ALL  LDX  Beys  ft- (4)  Casual  jadoec*  - 
£2  OFF  ALL  Bright  Futures  Boy*  A Gfrft  nightwear 
SAVE  £3  When  you  buy  two  pairs  ofTrader  (3-14)  Jeans 


HOMEWARE 


SAVE  £72  On  Le  Cramer  5 piece  Cookware  Sec  Usual 
price  when  sold  loose  £214  sec  price  £142. 

SAVE  £50  On  Prestige  6 piece  Stainless  Steel  cookware 
sec  Whs  £(75  now  £125. 

50%  OFF  ALL  collectable  dob 

ONETHIRD  OFF  ALL  Melagram  Tableware 

25%  OFF  Masquerade  gifts  and  stemware 

20%  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  bedTmen 

20%  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  Ptfows  and  Quilts 

20%  OFF  ALL  Denby  Tableware  (exdudfng  Metz  ft  Luxor) 

20%  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  Plain  and  Fancy  Towels 

20%  OFF  Selected  Debenhams  Cushions 

50%  OFF  Selected  Arthur  Price  canteens  of  cutlery 

50%  OFF  Selected  famous  name  beds  from  Bensons 

Beds  Centres 

. ONETHIRD  OFF  Edinburgh  Crystal  BaJbmrae  gifts 
ONETHIRD  OFF  Selected  Dorma.  Colorofl  and 
Accord  bedBnen 

30%  OFF  Selected  Sheridan  bedUnen 

25%  OFF  Selected  Debenhams  ready  made  curtains 


ACCESSORIES 


UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  Vivaldi  and  UHey  ft  Skinner 
tufas  footwear 

UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  Equator  luggage  and  bags 
UPTO  50%  OFF  Selected  Jon  Richard  feweUery 
ONETHIRD  OFF  Selected  Debenhams  costume 

'20%  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  9a  gold  neddaces 
15%  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  Presence  boxed  bras 
2 FOR  £25'Lace'WondertMras 
£5  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  quilted  leather  handbags 
£4  OFF  Debenhams. Presence  towefflngxobes 
£3  OFF  ALL  Debenhams  deck  shoes 

On  Tuesday  16  April  all 
stores  are  open  until  7pm 


THE  DIFfERENf  E IS 

D E B E«HArM  S 


2 weeks  only 


No  need  for  Major  to  curry  favour 
in  true-blue  Huntingdon  heartland 


Gary  Younge  finds 
even  two-legged 
Tories  set  to  sweep 
board  in  PM’sfieftiom 


( ( EOPLE  here  have 
1^  always  voted  Tory 
I and  always  will. 
That’s  just  what  they  do.  If 
yon  put  a pig  np  for  election 
and  said  it  was  a Tory  it 
would  still  win,”  said  Don- 
ald Macloed,  who  recently 
moved  to  Huntingdon. 

But  that  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  local  Tory  party 
in  Huntingdon  — John  Ma- 
jor’s constituency  and 
probably  one  of  the  few 
councils  the  Tories  will 
retain  — has  found  19  two- 
legged  candidates  to  con- 
test the  seats  and  is  confi- 
dent of  sweeping  the  board. 

“We  have  the  candidates 
to  win  all  the  seats.  Both 
opposition  parties  will  be 
using  national  hacking  to 
get  at  the  Prime  Minister. 
But"  that  is  a diversion.  We 
are  concerned  with  local 
issues  and  stand  on  oar  re- 
cord,” says  Richard  Turpin, 
Tory  leader  of  the  council. 

But  unfortunately  for  Mr 
Turpin.  Mr  Major  is  the  di- 
version in  this  corner  of 
Cambridgeshire. - 

In  the  entrance  to  the 
Darjeeling  restaurant  there 
are  several  pictures  of  him 
eating  curries  and  shaking 
hands  with  the  proprietor's 
grandfather.  Mr  Mftjor  goes 
there  about  once  a month 
and  dials  for  a takeaway  al- 
most every  week,  according 
to  the  staff. 

“The  pictures  attract 
people  into  the  restaurant. 
When  the  old  people  see  it  a 
lot  them  say,  ‘Ah  there’s 
onr  Johnny  boy*-  They’re 
very  proud  of  him,”  said 
Mr  Chowdhury  who  runs 
the  Darjeeling. 

The  only  truly  local  issue 
hr  the  council  tax,  which 
the  Labour/Liberal  Demo- 
crat coalition  on  the  county 
council  plans  to  increase  by 


Local  elections 


Huntingdonshire  district  council 


Conservative  i| 

controlled:  fl 

Tories  30  sen  Is  ^ 

U>araiDflmocrats12 
Labours 


19  seats  to  be  contested  Ws 
election:  13  Cons,  3 LD.2 
Labour,  1 but 

HP* 

• John  Major  (Huntingdon, 
Tory  majority  36,230)  and 

• Sir  Anthony  Grant  <5W 
Cambridgshire.Tofy  majority 
19J637). 

Population 

J44.07S 


Famous  sons 


OUwr 
Crorawull 

SoWar,  CaMniet 
and  lord 
• protector  o» 

England. 

Scotland  and 
Ireland  tram  1653  to  1668,  mss  bom 
in  Huntingdon  on  April  25  1599, 

MteiB  he  attended  the  local 
grammar  school.  

9 per  cent  — three  times  as 
much  as  the  Tory-led  dis- 
trict councflL  If  that  were 
not  enough,  county  hall 
also  plans  to  cut  down  on 
street  lighting  in  a move 
branded  by  the  chairman  of 
Cambridgeshire  police  au- 
thority as  “a  burglar's 
charter". 

But  on  its  own  that  does 
not  explain  why  Hunting- 
don has  remained  such  a 
stubborn  bastion  of  Tory 
support  At  the  Citizens  Ad- 
vice Bureau  they  say  the 

bulk  of  the  inquiries  are  no 
different  to  anywhere  else 
in  the  country,  with  hous- 
ing, employment  and  debt 
topping  the  list 
Nicola  Russell,  who  lives 
in  the  town,  believes  much 
of  the  support  can,  be  put 
down  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s local  popularity.  “He 


Samuel 

P«Wf* 

MP.  naval 
administrator 
and  chronicler 
of  seventeenth 
century  life. 

Spent  hte  aarty  school  years  at 
Huitingdon  grammar  school  bekXB 
mowing  to  St  PauTa  in  London. 


has  a huge  personal 
following;  And  it  is  quite 
nice  here,  although  you 
probably  get  a lot  of  Labour 
people  on  the  estates,"  she 
said. 

Huntingdon  is  a peculiar 
mix  of  traditional  market 
town  and  red-brick  new 
town,  which  accommodates 
the  12th-centuiy  Cromwell 
Museum,  where  both  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  and  diarist 
Samuel  Pepys  once  went  to 
school,  and  the  Starburger 
takeaway  side-by-side. 

Virtually  monocultural 
and  totally  anodyne,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  few 
places  in  England  where 
Rotarians  are  taken  seri- 
ously and  bar  staff  do  not 
check  £20  notes  to  see  if 
they  are  forged. 

But  even  there,  in  the 
heartiest  of  Major’s  heart- 


Virtually 

monocultural  and 
totally  anodyne,  It 
must  be  one  of  the 
few  places  in 
England  where 
Rotarians  are  taken 
seriously  and  bar 
staff  do  not  check 
£20  notes  to  see  if 
they  are  forged 

‘Even  if  the  Tories 
close  down  every 
hospital  and  ask  all 
the  nurses  to  work 
for  nothing,  Mr 
Major  will  still  win 
the  constituency 
because  people  like 
you  will  always 
vote  for  him' 


j lands,  there  are  rumblings 
of  discontent  among  the 
faithful. 

In  a letter  to  the  local 
paper,  the  Huntingdon 
I Town  Cryer,  Ken  Mays 
wrote  to  complain  about 
Mr  Major  being  tough  on 
I hospitals  and  nurses  and 
too  soft  on  asylum-seekers 
seeking  medical  treatment. 
“I  am  a Conservative  in 
what  Is  the  biggest  safe  seat 
in  the  country,  but  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  majority  will  be  at  the 
next  election." 

A curt  reply  came  from 
fellow  resident  Keith 
Smith.  “Even  if  the  Tories 
close  every  hospital  and 
ask  all  the  nurses  to  work 
for  nothing,  Mr  Major  will 
still  win  the  constituency 
because  people  like  you 
will  always  vote  for  him." 


Verbal  advice  only9  to  go  to 
ministers  on  unlawful  acts 


Richard  Novton-TayfttHr 

CIVIL  servants  have  been 
told  that  any  warnings 
they  give  to  ministers  and. 
senior  officials  that  their 
actions  might  be  unlawful 
must  in  future  never  be  put  in 
writing. 

The  instruction,  from  top 
Whitehall  officials,  is  a result 
of  damaging  disclosures  con- 
tained in  documents  released 
to  the  Scott  inquiry  and  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  arms- 
to-Iraq  prosecutions. 

Documents  unearthed  by 
the  inquiry  showed  how 
Whitehall  connived  in  bend- 
ing the  rules  covering  export 
controls.  They  revealed  how 
officials  advised  ministers  to 
suppress  evidence  that  the 
Government  knew  equipment 
cleared  for  export  to  Iraq 
would  be  used  to  make 


Ptort  most  mum  to 


Mmilfla  IS**.  tart  DdwJm S«w ariwiiiw-Biw» 


Other  documents  showed 
how  officials  changed  witness 
statements  at  the  Matrix 
Churchill  trial  to  protect  min- 
isters from  embarrassment, 
and  interfered  in  the  course 


of  justice  by  approaching  po- 
tential defence  witnesses. 

The  Government  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  growing 
number  of  legal  chahenees  to 
its  decisions  through  judicial 
review,  and  the  steady  ero- 
sion by  the  courts  of  the  con- 
vention that  official  advice  to 
ministers  should  be  protected 
from  disclosure. 

Sir  Richard  Scott,  in  his 
report  into  the  arms-to-lraq 
scandal,  and  in  subsequent 
lectures,  has  sharply  attacked 
the  notion  — handed  down  in 
past  court  judgments  — that 
disclosure  of  policy  advice 
would  threaten  the  candour 
of  such  advice  and  lead  to  ill- 
informed  public  and  political 
criticism. 

Officials  have  been  told  that 
in  future  any  concerns  they 
have  about  the  legality  of  gov- 
ernment action  must  be 
passed  on  to  Whitehall  law- 
yers either  taco-to-fhce  or  on 
the  telephone.  There  is  less 
concern  about  the  lawyers’ 
advice  to  ministers,  since  this 
would  enjoy  the  greater  pro- 
tection given  to  a client-law- 
yer relationship. 


Have  you  got  the 
guts  to  read  it? 
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6 WORLD  NEWS — 

Students  expose  Hong  Kong  farce 


China’s  attempt  to  counter  accusations  of  political  intolerance 
backfired  dramatically  yesterday.  Andrew  Higgins  reports 


CHINA'S  first  at- 
tempt to  canvass 
Hong  Kong  public 
opinion  ahead  of 
the  1997  handover 
descended  into  pandemonium 
yesterday,  with  the  forcible 
eviction  of  invited  student 
leaders  and  a Chinese  manda- 
rin fleeing  by  taxi  from  scuf- 
fles at  a luxury  hotel. 

The  closed-door  encounter 
between  Chinese  officials  and 
Invited  representatives  of 
Hong  Kong's  6.4  million 
people  ended  amid  chants  of 
protest  outside  the  five-star 
Grand  Hyatt  Hotel  and  black 
smoke  billowing  from  a tyre 
set  alight  near  the  lobby 
entrance. 

"This  is  not  consultation. 


This  is  just  a show.  They 
want  to  pretend  they  are  lis- 
tening to  the  voice  of  Hong 
Kong,”  said  ivy  Chan,  a soci- 
ology student  aged  22.  who 
was  one  of  two  members  of 
the  Hong  Kong  Federation  of 
Students  to  be  ejected  from 
the  talks. 

The  fracas  marred  a week- 
end seen  as  an  important  test 
of  China’s  readiness  to  toler- 
ate dissent  over  plans  for  the 
territory  after  the  departure, 
at  midnight  on  June  30  next 
year,  of  Chris  Patten,  the  28th 
and  last  colonial  governor. 

"For  Chinese  officials  I 
think  one  lesson  is  that  this  is 
a free  and  open  society,"  Mr 
Patten  said  yesterday  on  his 
return  from  London.  “We  tol- 


erate expressions  of  all  sorts 
of  opinions  and  it  is  a sign  of 
strength  and  self-confidence  if 
you  try  to  embrace  all  shades 
of  opinion.” 

During  his  visit  to  Britain, 
Mr  Patten  met  John  Major  to 
discuss  the  fraught  relations 
with  China  over  the  han- 
dover. and  what  British  offi- 
cials see  as  a crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  the  colony. 

In  an  attempt  to  counter  ac- 
cusations of  intolerance.  Chi- 
nese officials  on  Saturday  ex- 
tended a surprise  last-minute 
invitation  to  student  leaders 
to  discussions  organised  by 
the  Preparatory  Committee,  a 
Beijing-appointed  group  of 
mainland  and  Hong  Kong  dig- 
nitaries. The  gesture  back- 


fired yesterday,  when  secu- 
rity guards  were  called  to  toss 
out  the  students  who  had 
begun  distributing  leaflets. 

The  two  ejected  students 
wore  T-shirts  with  slogans  at- 
tacking "bogus  consultations” 
and  China's  plans  to  replace 
Hong  Kong’s  elected  legisla- 
ture with  a hand-picked  “pro- 
visional” assembly. 

We  spoke  peacefully  but 
this  demonstrates  what  they 
mean  by  consultation,  said 
Ms  Chan,  showing  an  arm 
bruised  by  security  guards. 
Students  burned  their  invita- 
tion letters.  Later,  a radical 
action  group  set  Ore  to  a tyre 
in  a tea  chest  labelled  “provi- 
sional legislature”. 

Chen  Zuo’er,  a Chinese  offi- 
cial chairing  the  meeting,  de- 
fended the  students'  expul- 
sion. "Their  behaviour  made 
more  than  70  other  partici- 
pants shocked  and  dissatisi- 


fied.  To  allow  the  consulta- 
tion session  to  continue  nor- 
mally. we  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  them  leave.” 

Anger  over  the  scrapping  of 
Hong  Kong's  elected  legisla- 
ture yesterday  drew  about 
1,000  protesters  for  a march 
from  the  central  business  dis- 


master likes  to  hear.”  said 
Cheung  Man-kwong.  chair- 
man of  the  Professional 
Teachers’  Union,  a group 
originally  invited  to  air  its 
views  but  later  barred. 

Besieged  by  protesters  and 
television  crews  as  he  left  the 
hotel  venue  for  the  consulta- 


China’s man  jumped  into  a red  taxi  and 
sped  off,  as  protesters  chanted 
‘You  turtle,  with  your  head  in  your  shell* 


trict  to  the  Happy  Valley 
headquarters  of  the  Xinhua 
News  Agency.  China's  de 
facto  embassy  in  the  colony. 
Protesters  stamped  on  bam- 
boo bird  cages. 

*Td  rather  be  a small  bird 
flying  free  than  a canary  in  a 
cage  singing  only  songs  a 


tions.  die  deputy  head  of  Beij- 
ing's Hong  Kong  and  Macao 
Affairs  Office  jumped  into  a 
red  taxi  and  sped  off;  rather 
than  wait  for  his  limousine. 
As  the  vehicle  departed,  and 
uniformed  bell-boys  guided 
puzzled  tourists  through  the 
melee,  protesters  chanted: 


••You  turtle,  with  your  head 
in  your  shell.”  . 

The  official,  Chen  Ziying. 
stirred  a storm  of  protest  last 
month  when  he  told  senior 
civil  servants  that  they  risked 
losing  their  jobs  after  1997  tf 
they  did  not  declare  their  loy- 
alty to  a Beijing-appointed 

provisional  legislature. 

China  argues  that  the  cur- 
rent assembly  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  past  1997 
because  it  was  elected  under 
reforms  introduced  by  Mr 
Patten  without  prior  assent 
from  Beijing.  . , 

Attended  by  some  300  social 
and  business  groups,  the 
weekend  consultations 

marked  the  first  time  that 
Beijing  has  ventured  beyond 
a narrow  constituency  of 
loyal  tycoons  and  hand- 
picked advisers,  since  Britain 
in  1984  agreed  to  return  the 


Discussion,  however,  was 
restricted.  The  only  item  cm 
the  agenda  in  two  days  of 
meetings  was  the  selection  of 
a 400-member  committee  that 
will  choose  a provisional 
legislature. 

Aside  from  the  ejected  stu- 
dents. the  only  voice  opposing 
the  disbanding  of  Hong 
Kong’s  elected  legislature 
reTnP  from  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Other  critics  were  either 
left  off  the  guest  list  entirely 
or  had  their  invitations 
withdrawn.  , lt  , 

"I  clamoured  to  be  invited. 
I’ve  been  calling  up  the  secre- 
tariat every  day  saying  I want 
to  participate.”  said  Christine 
Lob,  one  of  many  elected  leg- 
islators who  was  excluded 
from  the  exercise.  "The  Brit- 
ish used  to  hold  sham  consul- 
tations as  welL  That  was 
shamefhl.  Why  does  China 
hare  to  be  shameful  too?” 


Kohl  gets  to 
work  on  public 
spending  cuts 


Ian  Traynorfn  Bonn 


Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  of  Germany  em- 
barked on  a delicate 
mission  last  night  to  slash 
welfare  spending  and  initiate 
tax  reforms,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  getting  the  economy 
in  shape  for  a single  Euro- 
pean currency. 

Back  from  an  Easter  slim- 
ming cure  in  the  Austrian 
Alps  and  buoyed  by  unexpect- 
edly strong  showings  in  three 
regional  polls  last  month.  Mr 
Kohl  summoned  key  govern- 
ment and  party  officials  to  his 
Bonn  home  to  wrangle  over 
budget  cuts. 

The  finance  minister,  Theo 
Waigel,  announced  there 
would  be  no  sacred  cows  in 
the  drive  to  cut  public  spend- 
ing by  up  to  DM50  billion 
(£22  billion). 

The  talks,  which  will  con- 
tinue in  parliament  tomorrow 
and  then  resume  in  negotia- 
tions between  Mr  Kohl,  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions  next 
week,  were  expected  to  focus 
on  proposals  to  cut  sick  pay, 
unemployment  benefits  and 
reform  the  retirement  system 
by  gradually  raising  the  pen- 
sionable age  and  possibly  in- 
creasing pension  contribu- 
tions for  the  second  time  this 
year. 

Mr  Waigel  last  month  or- 
dered a cap  on  public  spend- 
ing after  economic  stagnation 
and  rising  unemployment  led 
to  fears  of  a DM20  billion  rev- 
enue crisis  in  the  public 
coffers. 

Last  years's  budget  deficit 
was  3.6  per  cent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product,  much  higher 
than  the  3 per  cent  ceiling 
required  next  year  if  Ger- 


many Is  to  qualify  to  join  the 
single  currency  Dr  Kohl  ar- 
dently supports. 

More  broadly,  the  entire 
national  system,  based  on 
high  wages,  high  overheads 
and  generous  welfare  provi- 
sion agreed  through  consen- 
sus between  government,  em- 
ployers and  unions,  is  being 
buffeted  by  the  winds  of  glob- 
alisation and  faces  a medium- 
term  crisis. 

“Model  Germany  is  his- 
tory,” said  Munich's  Slid- 
deutsebe  Zeitung  newspaper. 
“The  politicians  know  it,  the 
unions  know  it  the  employ- 
ers* associations,  the  count- 
less lobby  groups  know  it 
And  the  political  parties 
know  lL" 

But  manifestos  and 
speeches  promising  to  halve 
unemployment,  cut  public 
spending  from  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  GDP  to  46  per 
cent;  and  cultivate  a new  gen- 
eration of  risk-taking  entre- 
preneurs have  so  far  con- 
cealed a lack  of  action. 

The  opposition  Social  Dem- 
ocrats control  the  upper 
house  in  Bonn,  the  support  of 
which  is  needed  for  many  of 
the  proposed  changes.  They 
are  threatening  to  block  pro- 
posals to  cut  unemployment 
benefits  by  a quarter  for 
people  who  reject  "reason- 
able” job  offers. 

Union  leaders  are  warning 
of  possible  strikes  if  moves  to 
cut  sick  pay  are  pushed 
through. 

Sick  pay  often  exceeds  ac- 
tual wages,  being  based  on 
recent  earnings  including 
overtime. 

An  agreement  was  expected 
from  last  night's  meeting  that 
overtime  be  excluded  when 
calculating  entitlement. 
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Nuclear  deterrent . . . Demonstrators  are  sprayed  by  water  cannons  in  Dannenberg,  north  Germany,  during  protests 
yesterday  against  a planned  shipment  of  atomic  waste  from  France  on  May  7 photograph:  mchael  pnoesr 


Tutu  promises  to 
find  truth,  despite 
legal  warnings 


David  Daraaford 
In  East  London 


AN  EMBATTLED  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu 
said  yesterday  he  was 
pressing  ahead  with  his  at- 
tempts to  lay  bare  the  atroc- 
ities of  tiie  apartheid  era,  as 
protagonists  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  political  divide  threat- 
ened legal  action  to  stop  him. 

The  latest  challenge  to 
South  Africa’s  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission, 
dialled  by  the  archbishop, 
came  on  the  eve  of  its  first 
hearing  in  the  peart  of  East 

London  today.  The  commis- 
sion was  set  up  to  hear  evi- 
dence of  human  rights  abuses 
committed  by  all  sides  in  the 
war  for  and  against  apart- 
heid. It  has  powers  to  grant 
immunity  from  prosecution 
to  perpetrators  who  confess. 

The  commission’s  deputy 
chairman,  Dr  Alex  Boraine, 
announced  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting a last-minute  court 
action  by  individuals  named- 
as  the  alleged  perpetrators  of 
atrocities.  The  threat  came 
after  the  accused  were 
warned  last  week  they  were 
likely  to  feature  in  evidence. 

This  follows  repeated  at- 
tempts by  relatives  of  high- 
profile  victims  of  apartheid — 
including  the  murdered  black 
consciousness  leader  Steve 
Biko  — to  persuade  the  con- 
stitutional court  to  halt  the 
commission  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  enable  the  guilty 
to  escape  retribution. 

The  commission  was  going 
to  great  lengths  yesterday  to 
protect  the  identity  of  the  wit- 
nesses due  to  appear  before  it 
in  the  city  hall,  at  the  first  of 
a series  of  sittings  to  be  held 
around  the  country  in  the 
next  two  years.  Archbishop 
Tutu  and  Dr  Boralne  ware 
also  refusing  to  identify  those 
accused  of  atrocities,  other 
than  to  say  they  included 
“household  names”. 

Dr  Boraine  said  the  new 
threat  of  legal  action  came 
after  the  commission  had 
refused  to  give  copies  of  wit- 
nesses’ statements  to  lawyers 
representing  the  accused,  or 
to  postpone  the  proceedings. 
"We  believe  it  is  their  right  to 
be  heard,  after  being  silenced 
for  so  long,”  Dr  Boraine  said 
of  the  victims. 

He  justified  on  security 
grounds  the  commission's 
refusal  to  give  the  accused  de- 
tails of  evidence  against 


Ramaphosa 
gives  up  seat 

THE  African  National  Con- 
gress wants  Cyril  Rama- 
phosa — who  helped  lead  the 
party  to  power  — to  head  a 
challenge  to  white  minority 
domination  of  the  economy, 
politicians  and  commentators 
said  yesterday. 

Mr  Ramaphosa.  the  ANC’s 
secretary-general.  Is  leaving 
parliament  to  join  New  Africa 
Investment  limited,  one  of 
the  few  black  conglomerates 
listed  on  the  Johannesburg 
Stock  Exchange.  President 
Mandela  said  on  Saturday. 

“I  have  allowed  him  to  go 
. . . because  of  the  crucial  role 
he  is  likely  to  play  to  ensure 
the  wide  gap  between  black 
and  white  business  is  dosed,” 
Mr  Mandela  said.  — Reuter. 


them.  Witnesses  had  been 
cautioned  “to  be  very,  very 
careful  that  they  are  accu- 
rate,” Dr  Boraine  said. 

Archbishop  Tutu  said  that 
legislation  required  the  com- 
mission to  inform  those 
accused,  but  it  did  not  say 
when  it  had  to  be  done.  “We 
are  being  nice,"  he  said  of  the 
few  days  of  advance  warning. 

Legal  clashes  with  the  com- 
mission over  “due  process" 
have  seemed  almost  inevita- 
ble because  of  the  distinctly 
non-judicial  approach  taken 
by  the  commission  members. 
Their  unconventional  style 
was  on  display  yesterday  at  a 
church  service  presided  over 
by  the  archbishop  in  the  huge 
township  of  Mdantsane  out- 
side East  London. 

About  1,000  worshippers 
packed  the  large  Assemblies 
of  God  church  to  pray  for  div- 
ine assistance  for  the  commis- 
sion. The  highlight  of  the  ser- 
vice came  when  a drum  filled 
with  burning  wood  was 
brought  before  the  sacristy 
and  unidentified  witnesses  to 
the  commission  waved  their 
hands  over  the  flames  to 
“cleanse”  themselves. 

• The  Inkatha  Freedom 
Parly  leader,  Chief  Mango- 
suihu  Buthelezi,  threatened 
yesterday  to  pull  out  of  the 
coalition  government  if  Presi- 
dent Nelson  Mandela  persists 
with  attempts  to  postpone 
local  government  elections  on 
May  29  in  KwaZulu-Natal  be- 
cause of  widespread  political 
violence  in  the  province. 


Italy’s  Braveheart  faces  heavy  losses 

Across  a crucial  battleground  In  Sunday’s 
general  election,  the  Northern  League  is  in 
trouble,  John  Hooper  in  Treviso  reports 


THE  mothers  are  green, 
the  tethers  are  blue,  and 
their  eight  children  are 
yellow.  They  are  all  70  feet 
tall. 

There  is  something  distinc- 
tively Italian  about  the  way 
the  workers  at  Benetton’s 
main  production  facility  near 
Treviso  see  the  monster 
robots  that  glide  around,  its 
“automated  distribution  cen- 
tre” (the  merchandise, 
apparently,  does  not  stay  long 
enough  for  it  to  be  considered 
a warehouse). 

The  “mother”  carries  a 
"child"  to  one  of  17  rows,  each 
500  feet  long,  to  fetch  the 

boxes  for  a consignment 
which  the  "child”  gives  to  Its 
‘■father"  for  loading  on  to  a 
truck. 

The  Veneto  — the  expanse 
of  fiat  land  behind  Venice  — 
Is  today  Italy’s  second  most 
industrialised  region,  car- 
peted with  workshops,  fac- 
tories and  showrooms. 
“There  is  one  company  for 
every  14  inhabitants.”  said 


Vittorio  Filippi.  a sociologist 
at  the  University  of  Venice. 

But  the  Veneto  did  not 
begin  to  be  industrialised 
until  the  1960s.  and  even  now 
looks  half  agrarian.  Peasant 
farmers -turned-factory- work- 
ers still  tend  patches  of  land 
next  to  their  houses,  and 
there  is  a vineyard  just  out- 
side the  Benetton  works. 

Benetton's  managing  direc- 
tor, Carlo  Gilardi,  believes 
the  region's  success  has  a lot 
to  do  with  tbe  character  of  its 
people:  “They  are  hardwork- 
ing. reliable,  very  attached  to 
the  land,  with  a marked  sense 
of  duty  and  total  commitment 
to  their  company,  which  they 
regard  as  their  own 
property." 

The  Veneto  will  be  the  deci- 
sive battleground  in  Sunday's 
general  election.  Two  years 
ago,  Umberto  Bossl's  North- 
ern League  combined  forces 
with  Silvio  Berlusconi’s  new- 
born Forza  Italia  (Come  on 
Italy)  movement  throughout 
northern  Italy.  In  return  for 


his  support  Mr  Bossi  drove  a 
merciless  bargain  that  se- 
cured him  119  seats  in  the  630- 
member  chamber  of  deputies, 
making  tbe  Northern  League 
the  biggest  party  in  the  lower 
house. 

But  many  who  put  their  X 
by  the  name  of  a League  can- 
didate were  really  voting  for 
the  right  in  general,  and  are 
unlikely  to  support  a party 


Umberto  Bossi:  Polls  could 
give  him  balance  of  power 


which  has  since  brought 
down  Mr  Berlusconi’s  conser- 
vative administration. 

With  Mr  Bossi  talking 
again  of  secession  rather  than 
federalism  (he  recently  cast 
himself  as  Italy's  Brave- 
heart),  the  Northern  League 
looks  certain  to  suffer  heavy 
losses  outside  its  heartland  of 
Lombardy,  in  areas  like  the 
Veneto. 

The  sire  of  the  defeat  is  cru- 
cial. for  it  will  decide  whether 
the  mercurial  Mr  Bossi  holds 
the  balance  of  power  in  a par- 
liament otherwise  forecast  to 
be  evenly  balanced  between 
left  and  right 

Tbe  man  charged  with  hold- 
ing Bravehearfs  flank  in  Ben* 
etton-land  is  a local  business- 
man. Luciano  Donner. 
Significantly  perhaps,  the  sit- 
ting MP  has  been  moved  to  a 
safe  constituency. 

Mr  Donner  emphasises  that 
there  is  a widespread  feeling 
in  the  Veneto  that  it  has  been 
neglected  by  Rome.  But  he  is 
having  a hard  time  explain- 
ing his  leader’s  recent  allu- 
sions to  secession  — which 
Mr  Donner  insists  means 
"true  federalism”. 

There  is  another  factor, 
however  the  League  is  a pro- 
test movement 


In  a country  where  sarto- 
rial elegance  counts  for  so 
much,  one  of  the  ways  that 
Mr  Bossi's  followers  mark 
themselves  out  is  by  dressing 
eccentrically.  Mr  Donner 
sports  a psychedelic  tie  with  a 
tattersall  waistcoat 

This  rebellious  streak 
mate  Northern  League  MPs 
reluctant  to  lobby  for  favours 
in  Rome  in  the  manner  ex- 
pected of  Italian  legislators. 
Last  December,  the  Veneto 
business  association  took  the 
unusual  step  of  isantwe  a 
statement  saying  it  had  “ex- 
pected a lot  more”  from  the 
province’s  MPs. 

Even  so,  there  is  enough 
anti-Rome  feeling  for  Domen- 
ico Basso,  a reporter  for  the 
local  paper,  Tribuna  di  Tre- 
viso, to  predict  that  the 
Northern  League’s  retreat 
will  stop  well  short  erf  a rout. 

In  1994,  members  of  the 
League  were  elected  to  four  of 
the  six  seats  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies  and  two  of  tile 
three  senate  seats. 

‘Tfcis  time,  they  should 
take  three  seats  in  the  lower 
house  and  one  possibly  two 
— in  the  upper  house.”  he 
said. 

The  League  may  be  down, 
but  it  is  not  yet  out 


Britain  would 
not  be  left  out, 
ministers  hint 


John  Palmer  m Verona 


BRITAIN’S  European 
Union  partners  have  indi- 
cated they  will  not  exclude 
Britain  from  a single  Euro- 
pean currency  in  1999,  even  if 
it  stays  out  of  a revamped 
European  exchange  rate 
mechanism  (ERM). 

A strict  reading  of  the 
Maastricht  treaty  implies 
Britain  must  be  an  ERM 
member  for  two  years  before 
taking  part  in  monetary 
union. 

Britain  left  the  ERM  in 
1992.  But  the  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  who  supports 
membership  of  a single  cur- 
rency, said  after  EU  finance 
ministers  met  at  the  weekend: 
“It  would  be  quite  absurd  to 
exclude  a country  which  sat- 
isfied convergence  criteria 
and  exchange  rate  stability  on 
the  basis  that  it  hadn’t  had  a 
formal  two  years  membership 
of  an  ERM." 

He  added  that  ministers 
had  indicated  that  the  two- 
year  rule  will  not  be  invoked 
where  a country  has  proved  it 
has  run  a stable  currency  ex- 
change rate. 
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Only  the  old  and  obstinate  remain  in  the  south  after  warnings  • United  Nations  says  raids  are  becoming  random 


Air  raid  . . - Smoke  billows  Boom  Beirut’s  Gfaobeud  district  yesterday 
lighters  nit  suspected  Hizbullah  positions  in  the  Lebanese  capital  photogs 


after  Israeli 
PHOTOGRAPH:  AU  MOHAMED 


‘We’re  all  Hizbullah  here.  The  Israelis  are  terrorists 
and  the  Arab  governments  are  below  the 
ground.  At  least  our  boys  are  defending  our  land’ 


Tyre  is  ghost  town 
as  residents  flee 
Israeli  vengeance 


Dawk!  Hirst  InTyre 


Throughout  the 

night  they  piled  into 
any  available  vehi- 
cles, taking  little  but 
the  clothes  they  stood  in,  the 
occasional  mattress  and 
kitchen  utensils.  They  took 
buses  by  siege,  the  men  fight- 
ing for  places  tor  their  wives 
and  children. 

Within  a few  hours  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  120,000  citizens 
of  Tyre  had  left;  and  some 
35,000  others,  already  refu- 
gees from  other  parts  of  south 
Lebanon,  had  fled  tor  the 
second  time  in  three  days.  By 
noon  yesterday,  the  old  port 
city  was  a virtual  ghost  town. 

. Among  the  few  staying  was  . 
Jamila  Zeto.  a mother  of 
three.  "We're  all  Hizbullah 
here,"  she  declared,  and  she 
seemed  to  refloat  the  feelings 
of  most  af  the  300  people  who 
have  taken  refuge  from  Isra- 
el’s attacks  in  the  United 
Nations  compound  to  Tyre.  , 
"The  Israelis  and  the  Amer- 
icans are  terrorists,  and;  the 
Arab  governments  are  -below 
the  ground;  at  least  our.  boys 
are  defending  our  land." 

The  UN  put  up  a tent  for 
them-  in  its  logistics  com- 
pound, The  refugees  bad 
come  in  over  the  past  two 
days  from  surrounding  vil- 
lages, and  in  the  previous  tow 
hours  some  had  come  to  from 
the  city  itself,  from  homes  a 
mere  stone's  throw  away. ' 

Others  had  taken  refugee  to 
mosques  and  churches.  A 
fearless  few  had  stayed  put  to 
their  homes.  Occasionally 
groups  of  them  gathered  to 
doorways  or  in  half-shuttered 
shops  and  cafes. 

The  night  before  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  ancient  port 
had  gone  to  sleep  to  their  own 
beds.  It  was  at  one  in  the 
morning  that  the.  Israelis 
issued  Communique  Number 
9 of  their  "Operation  Grapes 
of  Wrath”.  It  warned  the 
people  of  Tyre,  along  with  toe 
inhabitants  of  some  28  nearby 
villages,  to  be  out  of  the  area 
by  Bam  yesterday  — or  risk 
losing  their  lives. 

There  was  not  enough  time 
to  meet  the  first  deadline.  The 
Israelis  extended  it  and  the 
exodus  reached  its  climax 


about  31am,  one  hour  before 
the  new  deadline.  Then  they 
extended  it  twice  again,,  first 
to  3pm,  then  to  6pm.  But  fhf* 
last  warning  was  even 
broader  in  scope.  . 

It  no  longer  listed  specific 
localities  where  ■ the  Israelis 
would  attack.  Now  it  was 
simple  and  all-embracing. 
Everyone  who  remained 
south  of  the  Litani  river, 
which  flows  into  toe  sea  a few 
miles  north  of  Tyre,  would  do 
so  at  toe  risk  of  death. 

By  noon  the  city  was  all  but 
deserted.  Traffic  going  out 
was  sparse,  traffic  wwnhig  hi 
even  sparser.  AH  that  dis- 
turbed the  silence  of  toe 
streets  was  toe  Israeli  jets 
breaking  the  sound  barrier, 
todoafentog  hangs,  at  almost 
roof-top  level.  * < t 

Why  here  and  not  Beirut, 
where  most  of.  the  south's, 
refugees  — who  now  number 
at  least  300,000— have  gone? 

“What  is  fee  difference”/ 
Ms  Zeto  exclaimed:  "We  hear 
they  are  hitting  there  as  well 
as  here.'*  And  Indeed,  there 
was  another  helicopter  attack 
yesterday  afternoon  an  toe 
Lebanese  capital's  “southern 
suburbs’1,  the  Shiite  quarter 


Army  nervous 
of  calls  to  mum 


the  cellular  phones  of  Is- 
raeli soldiers  serving  in 
Lebanon  because  of  tears 
that  military  secrets  were 
being  given  away,  a mfli- 
tarv  source  said.  - 
“A  soldier  could  let  some- 
thing slip  about  the  opera- 
tion by  mistake  while  talk- 
ing to  his  mother,”  the 
source  said. 

Calls  on  cell  phones, 
which  use  radio  trans- 
missions, can  be  Inter- 
cepted more  easily  than 
other  calls,. . ._ 

Soldiers  are  allowed  to, 
carry  private  cell  phones 
but  not  to  use  them  cm 
duty. 

Soldiers  serving  in  sooth 
Lebanon  have  reportedly 
used  them  to  have  pizza  de- 
livered to  the  Israeli  bor- 
der.— AP 


where  most  of  toe  southern- 
ers fetch  up. 

The  rest  of  the  south  is  now 
almost  as  empty  as  Tyre.  No 
mare  than  10-15  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  have 
remained  in  any  village,  ac- 
cording to  a UN  spokesman. 
They  are  . mainly  fee  dd  and 
the  obstinate.  And,  of  course, 
the  Hizbullah  fighters  — 
though  most  of  those  are  in 
the  hills  around. 

There  are  certainly  no  Hiz- 
bullah members  in  eight  here. 
They  have  closed  their  local 
offices,  and  taken  to  what 
they  call  their  “mobile”  ones 
instead.  But  they  are  present 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  ‘7 
can  tell  you»  they  have  lots  df 
Katyushas  frockets],”  said  a 
young  man  proudly,  *7  wish  I 
was ! with"  them.”  He  paused 
and  added,  as  if  the  thought 
had  just  occurred  to  him:  *7 
think  I would  be  safer  too.  I 
dcm’at  think  they  have  lost  a 
single  martyr.” 

The  UN  confirmed  his  im- 
pression. Tire  Israeli  assault, 
a UN  spokesman  said,  might 
have  begun  wfth  precision 
targets,  but  to  his  view  it  was 
more  or  less  random  now,  to 
toe  shape  mainly  of  same 
11,000  artillery  rounds  that 
have  'toflen  .an  “Hizbullah 
land”  store  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  helicopters  did  un- 
leash toeir  missiles  on  chosen 
targets,  mainly  moving  vehi- 
cles, but.  these  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  Hizbullah. 

Six  people,  including  four 
children,  died  to.  an  ambu- 
lance that  was  attacked  near 
Tyre  an  Saturday.  As  for  as 
the  spokesman  knew,  the  am- 
bulance belonged  to  the  pri- 
vate charity  of  a rich  banker 
and  it  was'  doing  precisely 
what  the  Israelis  claimed  they 
wanted:  getting  the  people  out 
of  their  villages  to  spare  town 
the  wrath  to  came. 

.Apart  from  feat,  he  said, 
the  Israelis  were  "hitting 
stones”!  To  be  .sure,  most  of 
their  artillery  was  directed  at 
areas  from  which,  the  Katyu- 
sha rockets  had  been  fired 
into  'northern  Israel-  But  it 
was,  he  thought,  pretty  futile 
— - and  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  Katyusha  bases. 
"What  would  be  the  point? 
These  are  things  they  carry  in 

the  back  of  taxis?” 


Road  to  despair . . . Residents  flee  the  Lebanese  part  of  Tyre  yesterday  after  the  Israeli  army  said  it  would  bombard  the  city  photograph:  ahmed  azajor 

Some  war  victims  more  equal  than  others 


Commentary 


Dwttk  Brown  tai  Jerusalem 


IN  CONFLICTS,  all  asialo- 
I gles  and  comparisons  are 
I inherently  misleading: 
What  follows,  instead,  is  a 
fantasy. 

After  the  latest  IRA 
bombings  in  London,  the 
British  government  or- 
dered a military  offensive 
against  the  bombers  and 
their  supporters.  The  army 
— backed  by  loyalist  para- 
military units  — moved 
into  toe  Irish  republic  to 
set  up  a buffer  zone.  Warn- 
ings were  issued  to  the  ci- 
vilian population  sooth  of 
the  zone  to  move  out  imme- 
diately, or  risk  coming 
underfire. 

The  consequent  artillery 
barrage,  along  with 
"pinpoint"  airstrlkes 
against  selected  targets  in 
Dublin,  no  more  than 
a couple  of  damn  innocent 
Irish  people,  although 
nearly  half  a million  were 
forced  to  flee  their  homes. 

Although  IRA  bombing 
missions  continued,  and 
were  even  stepped  up,  most 
of  the  British  media  and 
public  applauded  toe  gov- 
ernment’s firm  action. 
However,  some  cynical 
commentators  pointed  out 
that  John  Major  — facing 
Imminent  elections — badly 
needed  a boost  in  the  opin- 
ion palls. 

Washington  expressed 
mild  concern -and  called  for 
restraint,  bnt  officials 
pointed  out  that  the  IRA 
had  (mly  itself  to  blame  for 
starting  the  whole  thing. 

Ludicrous?  In  Ireland, 


certainly.  Bnt  not  in  poor, 
bloody  Lebanon. 

Four  days  after  Israel 
launched  its  latest  cam- 
paign of  collective  punish- 
ment, toe  death  toll  at  a 
conservative  estimate 
stands  at  some  25.  with  at 
least  120  wounded.  The 
number  of  refugees  is  esti- 
mated at  400,000.  The  cost 
of  the  damage  caused  by 
dozens  of  airstrlkes  and  at 
least  4,000  heavy  artillery 
rounds.  Is  IncalcuIaWe 

Not  that  the  deadly  traffic 
is  one  way.  The  pro-Iranian 
guerrillas  of  Hizbullah  flhe 
Party  of  God)  have  fired 
barrages  of  Katyusha  rock- 
ets into  Israel  every  day 
since  Israel  launched  its 
own  assault  last  Thursday, 

In  the  past  week,  40  Israe- 
lis have  been  wounded. 
Whole  communities  in  toe 
north  have  been  obliged  to 
spend  their  nights,  and 
most  of  their  days,  in  bomb 
shelters. 

From  toe  town  targeted 
most  by  Hizbullah.  Kiryat 
Shmona  in  the  Galilee  pan- 
handle, nearly  half  the  resi- 
dents have  fled  south. 

But  there  is  no  moral  or 
military  equivalence  to  this 
ghastly  conflict  The  good 
folk  of  Kiryat  Shmona  have 
stout  secure  bomb  shelters; 
the  equally  good  folk  of 
south  Lebanon  have  none. 

The  10,000  or  so  refugees 
in  Israel  have  had  generous 
assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment and  from  aid  organisa- 
tions. Their  evacuation  has 
been  orderly,  and  volun- 
tary. In  Lebanon,  the  exo- 
dus of  40  tones  as  many 
people  has  been  brutally  en- 
forced and  utterly 
disorganised. 

The  imbalance  of  fear  is 
matched  by  the  absurdly 


Trading  rocket  fire 


skewed  military  contest. 
According  to  wen-informed 
military  wnwiywh*,  Hizbullah 
has  perhaps  300  foU-tixne 
fighters.  Their  most  formi- 
dable weapon  is  the  Katyu- 
sha rockets,  fired  from 
multiple  launchers.  They 
are  obsolescent,  inaccurate 
and  have  a maximum  range 
of  about  12  miles.  Each  Ka- 
tyusha round  costs  about 
£A 

Ranged  against  this  tiny 
but  viciously  determined 
ragtag  army  is  the  Middle 
East’s  strongest  military 
machine.  Supersonic 
fighter  jets,  bristling  with 
the  hlghest-technology  elec- 


tronic devices,  share  the 
“surgical  strike"  work  with 
American-made  Apache 
attack  helicopters. 

Thera  there  are  the  batter- 
ies of  tanks  and  self-pro- 
pelled guns,  their  155mm 
barrels  trained  on  targets 
miles  away  and  allegedly 
able  to  hit  even  moving  ob- 
jects accurately. 

Yesterday,  the  Israeli 
army  showed  off  its  latest 
device  for  foSHng  terrorism: 
the  Galloper  gun,  which  is 
said  to  locate  Katyusha 
launch  sites  quickly  with  a 
heat  detector. 

Yet,  for  all  its  sledge- 
hammer firepower,  the  Is- 


How  violence 
escalated 

March  4:  Hizbullah  guerril- 
las kill  four  Israeli  soldiers  In 
the  zone  in  south  Lebanon 

occupied  by  Israel. 

March  10:  One  Israeli  sol- 
dier is  killed  in  a Hizbullah 
bomb  attack  in  fee  zone. 
March  14:  Five  Israeli  sol- 
diers are  wounded  in  a 
Hizbullah  raid. 

March  20:  A Hizbullah  sui- 
cide bomber  kills  one  Israeli 
soldier  near  the  border. 
March  30:  Israeli  forces 
shell  villages  in  south  Leba- 
non, killing  two  civilians, 
Hizbullah  fires  Katyusha 
rockets  into  northern  Israel. 
April  8:  A bomb  kills  a Leba- 
nese boy  In  a guerrilla-held 
south  Lebanon  village. 

April  9:  Hizbullah  fires  Ka- 
tyusha rockets  into  northern 
Israel,  wounding  36. 

April  10:  Hizbullah  shell  the 
occupied  zone. 

April  11-14:  Israeli  launches 
multiple  attacks.  — Reuter. 


raeli  war  machine  is  no- 
where near  cracking  the 
not  of  Hizbullah. 

The  feraell  invasions  of 
Lebanon  to  1078  and  1982 
were  directed  against  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas,  whose 
commanders  for  toe  most 
part  fled  before  the  advanc- 
ing forces. 

Hizbullah  may  not  be  in- 
vincible, bat  it  is  different 
It  is  ruthless,  committed 
and.  above  all,  tome-grown. 
It  may,  as  Israel  constantly 
complains,  be  run  from  Iran 
and  supplied  through  Syria, 
but  it  is  a Lebanese  group 
claiming  to  defend  Leba- 
nese territory. 
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Power-brokers  seek  editor 


Martin  Walter 

in  Washington 


AMERICA'S  power- bro- 
kers are  taking  a dose 
interest  to  who  succeeds 
the  British  editor  Andrew 
Sullivan  at  the  leading  politi- 
cal weekly,  the  New  Republic. 

The  White  House  fevourtte 
is  Sidney  Blumenthal,  the  edi- 
tor of  the' New  Yortoer  and  a 
close  friend  of  Tony  Blair. 

But  Mr  Blumenthal  said 
yesterday*.  “Nothing  could  in- 
duce me  to  work  for  Marty 
and  Leon  — there.is  no  such 
thing  as  a real  editor  of  the 


New  Republic.”  The  pub- 
lisher and  owner  of  the  New 
Republic  is  Marty  Peretz,  a 
Harvard  professor  who  mar- 
ried the  heiress  to  fee  Singer 
sewing  machine  fortune. 
Leon  WieseJtter  is  the  maga- 
zine's powerful  literary 

editor.  • 

Mr  Sullivan  told  the  Guard- 
ian yesterday  that  be  would 
continue  to  publish  the  jour- 
nal for  the  next  six  weeks,  but 
already  a frenzy  of  specula- 
tion about  his  successor  has 
been  stfrted  to  political  and 
media  circles  to  the  United. 
States. 

One  infernal  candidate  is 


o 


The  days  of  two  dull 
men  sitting  in  a studio 
discussing  an  agenda 
which  is  comprehensible 
only  in  Annie’s  Bar 

should  have  gone> 

iaG2page7 


Charles  Lane,  who  used  to 
cover  Central  America  and 
Bosnia  for  Newsweek:  an- 
other could  be  White  House 
correspondent  Matt  Cooper, 
currently  the  swain  of  former 
Clinton  campaign  star  Mandy 
Gnmw&kL 

The  New  Republic  was 
founded  by  Walter  LJppmann 
in  1914  as  the  voice  of  interna- 
tionalist and  progressive 
liberalism. 

Beset  by  rigbtwing  rivals 
such  as  the  800,000  circulation 
American  Spectator  and 
Rupert'  Murdoch's  new 
weekly,  the  Standard,  it  is  no 
longer  even  centre-left. 
Rafeer  like  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. ft  hovers  be- 
tween neooonservatism  and. 
neo-liberalism.  But  it  is  still 
read,  and  taken  with  great 
seriousness,  by  the  American 
elite.' 

A letter  to  next  week’s 
Issue,  from  Elaine  WoHfen- 
sohn,  the  wife  of  World  Bank 
president  James  Wolfbnsobn, 
complains  about  a critique  by 
Mr  WJeseWer  of  the  black  in- 
tellectual Camel  West  "the 
magazine  is  too  important  to 
take  such  a critical  stance 
against  a man  of  West's  intel- 
lect We  have  decided  to  can- 
cel our  subscription.” 


News  in  brief 


Wrong  evacuation  message 
‘sent  victims  to  deaths’ 


WFHE  wrong  evacuation  mes- 
1 sage  was  broadcast  during 
Thursday's  fire  at  Dflsseldorf 
airport,  which  may  have  been 
fee  cause  of  some  of  the  16 

ripafoft,  nfficigtegalfl 
As  ASO0  panicking  staff  and 
passengers  rushed  to  find  fire 
exits,  a recorded  airport  art 
nouncement  instructed  pas- 
sengers to  go  down  to  fee 
arrivals  flow  — into  fee  heart 
of  Germany's  worst-ever  air- 
port bhae. 

“For  inexplicable  reasons 
fee  wrong  text  went  on  for  a 


while,”  JiJrg  Bickenbach, 
fee  chairman  of  the  airports 

board  of  supervisors,  said. 

TfalS  urmnunwinwiYt  — usu- 
ally used  to  evacuate  the  air- 
port when  it  had  to  be  closed 
down  — might  have  been  acti- 
vated by  damaged  cables,  he 
added.  He  denied  that  security 
precautions  at  the  airport 
were  lax. 

Welders  who  may  have  acci- 
dentally started  the  fire  could 
face  criminal  charges  of  negli- 
gent arson  and  negligent  toll- 
ing.— Reuter. 


‘Anarchy*  reigns  in  Monrovia 

’gFERRIETED  Liberians  have 
:l  been  left  ft 


been  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves among  gangs  of  gun- 
men and  looters  ' in  fee  capi- 
tal, Monrovia,  as  aid  workers 
abandoned  the  country. 

A two-day  ceasefire  was 
barely  holding  yesterday  as 
fee  ghpntng  of  an  army  bar- 
racks continued  and 
arms  fire  clattered  through- 
out foe-city  centre. 

Thugs  roamed  fee  streets 
brandishing  AK-47S  and  gre- 


nades, but  no  longer  appeared 
to  be  menacing  civilians, 

‘ After  eight  days  of  fighting, 
aid  workers  said  they  were 
pulling  out  because  of  fee 
“absolute  anarchy".  The 
United  Nations  and  the  Red 
Crass  were  forced  to  wife* 
draw  when  looters  overran 
their  offices.  The  United 
States  military  had  ferried 
out  i,6S5  people  by  Saturday 
and  a marine  group  will  ar- 
rive to  a week  to  help.  — AP. 


ETA  hostage 
finally  freed 

The  Basque  separatist  group 
ETA  yesterday  released  fee 
businessman  Josh  Marla 
Aldaya  after  holding  him  for 
almost  a year,  the  longest  fee 
group  has  ever  held  a bcetage. 

Mr  Aldaya,  aged  54,  was  left 
drugged  in  woods  in  the 

Basqueregion. 

The  El  Pals  newspaper 
reported  fee  interior  ministry 
as  saying  feat  a loo  million- 
peseta  (£550,000)  ransom  was 
paid. — AP. 

Chechen  pullout 

Russia  wfU  start  a gradual 
withdrawal  of  some  of  Us 
troops  from  the  breakaway 
republic  of  Chechenia  today 
under  a peace  plan  an- 
nounced by  President  Boris 
YettSto,  its  chief  commander 
in  the  region,  Lieutenant- 
General  Vyacheslav  Tikho- 
mirov, said.— Reuter. 

Khaled  barred 

Israel  barred  Leila  Khaled, 
who  sprang  to  feme  when  fee 
hUacked  an  American  air- 
liner in  196R  from  entering 
fee  West  Bank  Palestinian 
self-rule  area  yesterday  at  fee 
Alleuby  Bridge  from  Jor- 
dan.—Reuter. 


r&ry* 


Oil  deal  at  risk 

Abdul  Amir  al-Anbari,  Iraq's 
Chief  negotiator  to  the  oil-for- 
food  talks,  yesterday  accused 
the  United  Nations  of  “chang- 
ing fee  goal  posts”  to  fee  ne- 
gotiations, and  warned  fee 
UN  position  could  torpedo  a 
deal  to  resume  Iraqi  oil  sales. 
Negotiators  are  today  sched- 
uled to  resume  talks  on  a deal 
to  allow  Iraq  to  sell  £700  mil- 
lion worth  of  oil  every  90  days 
to  buy  food  and  medicine  tra- 
its people. — AP. 

Sheikh’s  appeal 

Sheikh  Omar  Abdel-Rahman, 
tiie  blind  Egyptian  cleric  con- 
victed of  a plot  to  bomb  the 
United  Nations  and  other 
New  York  sites,  has  appealed 
to  followers  to  help  end  what 
he  calls  humiliating  treat- 
ment to  jaiL  A letter  from  the 
sheikh  published  yesterday  to 
fee  London-based  Al-Hayat 
newspaper  accuses  guards  at 
fee  US  Medical  Centre  for 
Federal  Prisoners  to  Spring- 
field,  Missouri  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  religious 
prejudice.— AP. 

Bases  ’crucial’ 

The  United  States  defence  sec- 
retary, William  Perry,  seek- 
ing to  preserve  US  military 
bases  in  Japan  following 


fierce  protests  against  them, 
said  after  his  arrival  in  Tokyo 
yesterday  they  were  crucial 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  — Reuter. 

Killers  denounced 

In  a reference  to  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist violence,  the 
Pope  yesterday  denounced 
those  who  ‘TdU  in  the  name  of 
God"  and  appealed  for  closer 
Muslim-  Christian  ties  during 
an  address  to  North  African 
bishops  to  Tunisia.  — AP. 


SL  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE  ST.  LONDON  E84SA. 
(purity  %L  No.  231323) 

Dear  Anonymous  Friends, 

Yon  did  not  wish  your  gfts 
to  be  spoiled  by  human 
words  oi  thanks.  Their  value 
gleams  In  the  untold  relief 
you  silently  provide. 

We  have  honoured  your 
trust,  and  always  will 

Sitter  Snperror. 
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Hanging  on  by 
a single  vote 

It  may  not  be  over  by  Christmas 

IN  spite  of  noises  off.  it  is  hard  to  remember  a more 
steadily  lopsided  political  situation.  Labour's  lead  in  the 
polls  barely  changes  from  month  to  month.  Hie 
Staffordshire  byelection  confirms  the  conclusion.  May's 
local  elections  are  likely  to  repeat  it  The  financial  and 
diplomatic  worlds  stand  by  for  a change  of  government, 
while  the  civil  service  prepares  itself  too.  Everyone 
treats  Tony  Blair  as  Prime  Minister-presumptive.  Brit- 
ain is  ready  for  a general  election  and  a Labour 
government 

But  Britain  is  not  going  to  get  either  for  at  least  a 
year,  not  without  something  very  unexpected.  As  MPs 
return  to  Westminster,  the  atmosphere  may  appear 
tense,  thanks  to  that  one-vote  majority.  But  time  and 
even  the  parliamentary  arithmetic  nevertheless  remain 
on  the  Conservatives'  side.  Even  if  they  lost  a vote  on 
rail  this  week  (unlikely  because  of  Unionist  support)  or 
on  divorce  next  week  (unlikely  because  of  compro- 
mises), they  would  probably  survive  a confidence 
motion.  After-  July.  Parliament  will  not  sit  before 
October.  After  October,  everything  will  give  way  to  the 
Budget  and,  since  nobody  wants  a winter  election,  the 
options  are  actually  fairly  limited. 

Only  three  things  are  likely  to  change  that  — further 
byelection  losses,  a defeat  on  a confidence  vote,  or  a 
decision  by  Mr  Major  to  go  early  — and  each  of  them  is 
only  a remote  possibility.  Byelection  losses  require 
byelections,  and  there  are  none  in  the  offing:  For  the 
government  to  lose  a confidence  vote,  it  must  lose  the 
support  both  of  some  backbenchers  and  of  the  Union- 
ists. Weekend  stories  that  two  Conservative  MPs  are 
preparing  to  provide  the  first  of  these  changes  should  be 
treated  with  great  caution,  since  they  contain  no 
supporting  evidence  that  the  turkeys  in  question  have 
decided  to  vote  for  Christmas.  In  any  case,  Mr  Trimble’s 
votes  could  probably  be  relied  upon  in  the  end. 

That  leaves  foe  gambler's  throw  of  an  early  election 
called  by  Mr  Major  himself.  For  that  to  happen,  the 
Conservatives  would  have  to  feel  confident  that  the 
polls  were  surging  strongly  their  way  and  that  it  would 
not  last  into  spring  1997.  But  where  is  the  evidence  for 
that?  Not  in  Staffordshire  SE  and  probably  not  in  the 
local  elections  either.  Perhaps  a few  more  wobbly 
suggestions  about  increased  taxes  on  middle  income 
Britain  from  shadow  ministers  — following  (Hare 
Short's  yesterday  — might  stimulate  the  surge.  But 
here  again,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  that  it  would.  John 
Major  has  shown  that  he  can  be  a gambler,  but  he  has 
never  gambled  without  calculating  the  odd s first 

The  simple  reality  is  that  Britain  is  paying  the  price 
for  our  five-year  electoral  cycle.  No  democratic  country, 
in  the  western  world  has  to  wait  as  long  between 
elections,  and  perhaps  that’s  a British  opt-out  that 
should  be  abandoned.  But  when  a British  government 
goes  off  the  rails  early  in  a parliament  — as  the  Major 
government  did  over  Europe  and  the  exchange  rate 
within  six  months  of  its  re-election  in  1992  — and  still 
retains  its  majority,  the  probability  is  of  a long  wait 
Everything  should  be  done  to  hasten  the  date  of  the 
general  election,  but  it  still  looks  like  1997,  even  now. 

A scheme  too  far 

Time  to  nip  NHS  privatisation  in  the  bud  ! 

IN  the  meantime,  few  issues  could  cause  more  damage 
to  the  government  than  firm  evidence  of  the  privatisa- 
tion of  the  health  service.  Yet  this  week  finds  ministers 
issuing  contradictory  statements  over  moves  by  hospi- 
tals which  would  mark  the  dearest  shift  yet  to  a 
privatised  NHS.  Stephen  Dorrell,  the  health  secretary, 
in  an  interview  with  the  Guardian,  says  plans  being 
drawn  up  by  some  trust  hospitals  to  market  their  own 
brand  of  private  health  insurance  were  inappropriate. 
Yet  only  days  later  his  junior  health  minister,  Gerald 
Malone,  declares  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
hospital  insurance  scheme  so  long  as  certain  conditions 
were  met  If  ever  a contradiction  needed  quickly 
dearing  up,  this  is  it  About  30  hospitals  are  currently 
in  negotiations  with  insurance  companies  over  their 
own  branded  schemes.  George  Orros,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Universal  Health  Consultants  which  acts  as  the 
go-between,  has  set  out  five  possible  options  ranging 
from  offering  private  treatment  for  conditions  no  longer 
treated  on  the  NHS  because  of  local  health  authority 
rationing  to  shorter  waiting  times  through  additional 
non -NHS  clinics.  But  for  the  wariness  by  large  insur- 
ance companies  over  undermining  their  own  products, 
NHS  private  schemes  could  already  have  been  under 
way.  The  big  companies  are  still  holding  back  but 
smaller  firms  remain  involved. 

Ministers  are  fudging.  The  junior  health  minister 
Baroness  Cumberlege  notes:  “There  has  always  been  a 
mixed  economy  in  the  NHS”.  That  is  true.  Undoubtedly 
foe  new  move  is  only  the  latest  in  a long  line  of 
initiatives  which  have  widened  the  involvement  of  foe 
private  sector  in  NHS  work.  Under  foe  private  finance 
initiative,  some  NHS  hospitals  are  already  expanding 
facilities.  Earlier  this  month  ministers  approved  plans 
for  foe  first  NHS  hosital  to  be  built  entirely  from  private 
funds.  Then  there  are  local  NHS  contracts  with  private 
hospitals  and  foe  huge  growth  of  private  patient  work 
within  NHS  hospitals.  Last  year  foe  NHS  earned  £200 
million  from  private  patients  — a larger  turnover  than 
BUPA.  the  biggest  private  provider.  Three  out  of  four 
NHS  hospitals  now  treat  private  patients.  The  biggest 
sums  are  being  made  in  London  (up  to  £10  mfllion  in 
two  separate  hositals)  but  foe  practice  is  nationwide 
with  hospitals  as  for  apart  as  Manchester,  Norwich  and 
Exeter,  all  earning  over  £1  million. 

Obviously  there  are  already  some  fine  dividing  lines 
between  public  and  private  health,  but  a private  NHS 
insurance  scheme  is  a leap  too  far.  For  all  Mr  Malone’s 
insistence  that  the  schemes  must  not  “confer  any 
advantage  whatsoever  in  relation  to  NHS  treatment”, 
the  move  looks  set  to  end  foe  founding  principle  of  foe 
NHS:  that  treatment  should  be  provided  free  at  the 
point  of  use  according  to  clinical  need.  Moreover, 
although  foe  schemes  would  be  initially  restricted  to 
individual  hospitals,  George  Orros  believes  they  could 
eventually  be  linked  to  provide  a national  private 
network.  Mr  Dorrell  was  right  to  resist  that  idea.  He 
now  needs  to  stamp  on  the  schemes  — and  his  juniors 
— before  they  make  further  headway.  He  should 
remind  them  of  John  Major’s  1992  pledge:  "No  privatisa- 
tion of  health  care,  neither  piecemeal,  nor  in  part,  nor 
in  whole,  not  today,  not  tomorrow,  not  after  the  next 
election,  not  ever  while  I am  Prime  Minister”. 
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Finance  lessons  are  a cheap  trick 


HOW  refreshing  it  is  to 
find  this  positive  pro- 
posal from  a "govern- 
ment-backed think  tank” 
(Children  ‘to  learn  finance', 
April  13)  to  inculcate  youth 
with  the  elementary  laws  of  a 
market  society. 

I am  sure  that  classrooms 
will  be  packed  with  eager 
young  students  from  deprived 
communities  grappling  with 
the  intricacies  of  their  share 
portfolios  and  personal  health 
insurance  premiums.  Tbe  dis- 
covery that  in  the  absence  of 
a sizeable  lottery  win,  they 
will  be  unable  to  afford  either 
win  be  truly  invigorating  — 
not  least  because  it  will  bring 
home  to  those  whipper-snap- 
pers the  realisation  that  fail- 
ure to  measure  up  could  leave 
one  sleeping  rough  on  foe 
streets. 

Robert  Page. 

Lecturer  in  Social  Policy.  ' 
University  of  Nottingham, 
University  Park, 

Nottingham  NG7  3RD. 

These  proposals  are  sim- 
I ply  an  attempt  to  turn 
schools  into  sales  pitches  for 


the  products  of  the  finance  In- 
dustry and  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  soften  up  children  to 
expect  declining  state  provi- 
sion of  social  security.  As 
such,  it  would  represent  hlan- 
tant  commercial  and  political 
exploitation  of  children  and 
should  he  consigned  to  the 
waste  bin.  where  it  belongs. 
(Dr)  R G Walton. 

14  Beechwood  Drive, 

Penarth. 

South  Glamorgan  CF64  3QZ. 

HOW  can  the  Government 
justify  their  proposal  to 
teach  children  to  become 
stock  market  investors?  Is  it 
because  they  can’t  persuade 
the  general  adult  population 
that  it  is  a good  idea  despite 
“. . . the  sale  of  tens  of  billions 
of  pounds  worth  of  state- 
owned  assets  at  discount 
prices”.  Now  they  are 
apparently  seeking  to  “get 
them  while  young”.  How  bal- 
anced will  the  curriculum 
content  be?  Bow  will  it  im- 
prove moral  education? 

(Rev)  Eileen  A Sanderson. 

3 Strafford  Avenue. 

Barnsley  S74  8AA. 


QO  A City-led  group  will 
'Wurge  schoolchildren  "to 
fake  greater  personal  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  long- 
term financial  security”? 
Could  this  be  the  same  group 
of  “the  City’s  most  powerful 
financial  institutions”  who 
devised  tbe  system  that  en- 
abled Nick  Leeson  to  lose 
£900mHlion  of  other  people’s 
money? 

Sen  Logan. 

7 Oakdale, 

Bingley, 

West  Yorkshire  BD16  4AN. 

ClVE  years  ago  I taught  a 
■ subject  called  Personal 
and  Social  Education  (PSE). 
This  involved  informing 
secondary  level  pupils  about 
their  rights  as  citizens:  where 
to  get  help  and  advice,  em- 
ployment rights  (remember 
those),  trade  unions,  how  to 
apply  for  jobs,  find  a flat, 
basic  money  management  etc. 
This  was  a low  status  subject 
because  it  was  not  examined 
and  was  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion by  right-wing  teachers. 

If  the  Government  really 
wanted  to  help  our  future  citi- 


zens it  would  rejuvenate  PSE 
and  give  it  the  status  it  de- 
serves. 

The  fact  that  foe  “finance 
industry”  is  keen  to  bankroll 
such  a project  should  serve  as 
a warning  to  any  parent  that 
this  is  a cynical  and  sinister 
form  of  social  engineering 
rather  an  attempt  to  help  our 
children  plan  for  their  future. 
Howard  G Thorp. 

31  Albemarle  Road, 

Chorlton, 

Manchester  M21 9HX. 

WILL  the  Government- 
backed  task  force  en- 
courage school,  students  to 
understand  the  link  between 
shareowning  and  the  situa- 
tion where  “the  world  of  work 
is  so  precarious”? 

Would  a personal  finanrp 
management  course  enable 
students  to  explore  questions 
like  "How  many  jobs  have  the 
privatised  industries  wiped 
out  in  order  to  make  profits 
for  the  shareholders?” 

Jake  Bharier. 

32  Station  Road. 

Kenilworth, . 

Warwickshire  CV8 1JJ. ' 


Army  surplus 

IN  furtherance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s manifesto  com- 
mitment on  empty  homes,  the 
MoD  has  sold  or  leased  over 
5,000  surplus  married  quar- 
ters in  foe  last  four  years, 
many  of  them  to  housing 
associations  and  local  au- 
thorities (“When  a house  is 
not  a home',  April  10). 

Second,  foe  sale  of  the  mar- 
ried quarters  estate  will  guar- 
antee the  release  of  thousands 
more  properties  over  the  next 
25  years.  Third,  we  have  also 
looked  after  the  immediate  in- 
terests of  tbe  social  housing 
sector  by  excluding  from  the 
sale  over  1,500  properties,  all 
of  which  have,  or  will  be,  sold 
or  let  to  housing  associations 
or  local  authorities.  Fourth,  it 
is  self-evidently  absurd  to 
suggest  that  the  taxpayer  is 
let  down”  when  surplus  pub- 
lic assets  are  sold  to  foe  high- 
est bidder. 

Finally,  your  readers  might 
like  to  gauge  the  factual  accu- 
racy of  foe  allegations  by  foe 
sevenfold  exaggeration  in  the 
estimate”  of  £100  million  as 
the  cost  of  looking  after 
empty  MoD  properties. 

Earl  Howe. 

Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Defence. 

Main  Building.  Whitehall 
London  SWlA  2HB. 


Bosnia  is  worth  a bomb 


IT  IS  an  interesting  percep- 
tion that  UK  companies  in- 
variably pick  up  the  crumbs 
(Letters.  April  10).  An  execu- 
tive, sadly  accompanying  Ron 
Brown  on  his  mission  to  Bos- 
nia. was  quoted  as  saying: 
“US  business  has  learnt  from 
its  experience  after  the  Gulf 
War.  Europeans  and  Japa- 
nese had  received  a lion's 
share  of  Kuwait’s  reconstruc- 
tion because  they  were  first 
on  foe  spot”. 

In  general  we  are  well 
served  by  government  depart-' 
ments.  The  market  intell- 
igence provided  by  the  FCO 
and  DTI  is  second  to  none. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  like 
to  see  much  more  high  profile 
— in  the  French  or  US  style  — 
of  senior  government  minis- 
ters visiting  a country  when 


contracts  are  about  to  be 
awarded.  And  foe  MoD  and 
armed  services  in  general 
could  do  a great  deal  more 
when  operating  In  trouble 
spots  to  help  identify  poten- 
tial work  for  all  areas  of  foe 
public  sector  and  not  simply 
defence  sales. 

Colin  Adams. 

Director,  British 
Consultants  Bureau, 
l Westminster  Palace 
Gardens, 

1-7  Artillery  Row, 

London  SW1P1RJ. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  an  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Winning  teams 

ON  behalf  of  all  those  dedi- 
cated to  its  success,  thank 
you  for  the  timely  leader 
(April  II)  which  turned  tbe 
tide  of  fortune  for  West  Brom- 
wich Albion,  successfully 
ending  the  long  barren  spell 
which  had  threatened  relega- 
tion from  the  First  Division. 
Banished  to  the  lower 
reaches,  lack  of  investment 
would  have  resulted.  Influen- 
tial and  creative  players 
would  have  left  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  club  would  have 
been  abandoned  in  an  attempt 
to  ensure  survival. 

Please  write  a leader  in  sup- 
port of  the  Probation  Service 
at  foe  earliest  opportunity. 
David  Royce. 

133  Havelock  Road. 

-Brighton  BNI 6GN. 

I A LIBERAL,  rejoice  in  our 
low  poll  in  foe  Staffordshire 
Sooth  East  by-election.  All 
praise  to  our  candidate  who 
had  the  political  good  sense 
and  concern  for  our  country 
to  tell  her  would-be  support- 
ers that  ttifc  was  the  time  and 
place  for  tactical  voting.  I 
hope  that  both  we  and  Labour 
take  note. 

David  Spreckley. 

9 Park  Road. 

Buck  den,  Huntingdon, 

Cambs  PE18  9SL. 


NOT  only  does  Darwinism 
not  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions (Letters,  April  13),  those 
it  does  answer  it  gets  spectac- 
ularly wrong.  The  latest 
research  shows  that,  at  least 
in  social  animals,  it  is  not  foe 
“fittest”  or  “strongest”  which 
survive.  It  is  those  which 
have  the  highest  number  of 
group  bonds  (or  “friend- 
ships”). Cooperation  rather 
than  competition  is  foe  wider 
principle  an  which  nature  ap- 
pears to  operate. 

Similarly,  social  Darwin- 
ism is  dealt  a deathblow  by 
the  realisation  that  the  gene 
is  not  the  primary  source  of 
biological  expression  — that 
honour  belongs  to  foe  cell  and 
its  Integrated  membrane 
proteins. 

Genes,  in  fact,  are  little 
more  than  blueprints  for 
spare  parts,  and  cells  can 
exist  perfectly  well  without 
their  DNA. 

Incidentally,  in  that  he  be- 
lieved man  was  descended 
from  primordial  entitles 
placed  on  earth  by  God,  Dar- 
win himself  was  a creationist. 
Alan  Grant.  • . 

The  Church  House, 

Church  Road. 

Prating, 

Essex  CQ7  7HE. 


IN  a discussion  with  crea- 
tionists. I once  asked  how 
Adam  and  Eve’s  children 
could  have  been  begat  with- 
out committing  incest  — or, 
indeed,  their  grandchildren 
and  beyond.  Isn’t  incest  a sin? 

One  of  them  eventually 
replied  that  God  had  given 
special  dispensation.  I asked 
where  this  could  be  found, 
but  no  evidence  was  forth- 
coming. It  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
denying  the  creation  version, 
since  any  objection  must  ulti- 
mately  be  dismissed  by 
special  dispensation  conjured 
from  belief  itself.  Two  of  the 
three  were  teachers, 
incidentally. 

Ton)'  Vlnicombe. 

22  Rutland  Gardens. 

Hove,  E Sussex  BN3  5PB. 

"THE  Darwin  debate  seems 
I to  be  fermenting  nicely  in 
your  letter  columns.  Could 
foe  Guardian  be  prompted  to 
publish  a series  of  educative 
and  popularising  philosophi- 
cal articles?  And  perhaps 
appoint  a philosophy 
correspondent? 

D Robjant 
SSHilperton  Road. 
Trowsbridge. 

Wiltshire  BAM  7JB. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  The 
Elizabethan  deer  park  at 
Levens  Bridge,  with  its  great 
avenues  of  oak,  beeches  and 
chestnuts,  has  never  looked 
more  enchanting  than  on  Wife 
sparkling  spring  morning. 
This  is  where  the  lively  Kent, 
quiet  and  peaceful  now  after 
its  headlong  descent  from  foe 
hills,  winds  through  the  park 
in  slow,  lazy  loops  down  to 
the  sandy  estuary  and  into 
foe  bay.  This  time,  we  did  an 
anti-clockwise  round,  starting 
east  of  foe  river  and  walking 
up  the  long  avenue  of  stately 
trees,  laid  out  300  years  ago 
by  Monsieur  Beaumont,  gar- 
dener to  King  James  H,  but 
only  saved  in  1970  from  a 
savagely-sited  bypass  by  de- 
termined local  opposition. 
There  were  swans,  gracefully 
gliding  round  the  river  bends, 
splashes  of  white  against  foe 
browns  and  russets  of  the 
park  and,  further  on.  dozens 
of  black  fallow  deer  quietly 
grazing,  oblivious  of  us. 
These  dainty  creatures,  of  tra- 
ditional Scandinavian  origin, 
have  lived  here  since  the  16th 
century.  Then,  in  a thicket 


high  above  foe  river,  we  came 
upon  foe  black-faced  Bagot 
goats,  foe  billies  with  their 
great  scimitar-shaped  horns 
that  gave  the  manorial  crest 
to  the  family  at  the  Hall.  We 
came  out  of  the  park  where 
foe  spring  flowers  were  peep- 
ing through,  over  the  bridge 
across  the  Kent,  and  once 
again  admired  the  rock  can- 
yons in  the  river  and  the 
great  crash  and  spray  of 
Force  Fills,  where  l have 
often  seen  leaping  salmon. 
Just  down  the  river,  with  his 
head  sunk  on  to  his  shoulders 
and  peering  for  fish  was  a 
brightly  plumed  heron,  a yard 
high,  paying  us  no  attention 
whatever.  Then  into  the  park 
again  for  a welcome  sniff  of 
woods  moke  where  a forester 
was  busy  felling  old  trees  and 
bulldozing  trunks  and 
branches  on  to  a massive  bon- 
fire. And  back  home  again  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Kent, 
along  the  clipped  sward  of  foe 
parkland,  past  more  quietly- 
grazing  deer  and  on  to  the 
busy  roar  of  the  highway  to 
foe  Lakes. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Of  Mr  Black  and  the  Government  Inspector 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


WE  shall  call  him  Mr 
Black.  For  that  was 
the  colour  of  foe 
leather  jacket 
which  Is  central  to  his  story. 
He  can  best  be  described  to 
the  words  of  “M  Stevens 
(Mrs)",  the  Social  Fund  In- 
spector  who  has.  for  almost 
five  months,  examined  tbe  ap- 
plication for  a grant  which  he 
made  in  November  1995.  “I  ac- 
cept" wrote  M Stevens  (Mrs), 
“that  Mr  Black  was  then  64. 
That  he  has  nervous  debility, 
angina  and  diabetes,  has  had 
two  strokes  and  drags  his  foot 
That  he  feels  the  cold  easily, 
makes  frequent  visits  to  his 
doctor  and  to  hospital  ami  that 
he  has  not  had  a winter  coat 
for  a long  time.” 

I must  take  the  blame  for 
putting  M Stevens  (Mrs)  to  foe 
inconvenience  of  discovering 
foe  gloomy  facts  of  Mr  Black's 
existence.  For  when  he  told 
me  that  foe  Social  Fund  — 
supposed  to  help  people  in  des- 
perate need  — would  not  pay 


the  cost  of  an  overcoat.  1 wrote 
to  the  Independent  Review 
Service.  Aim  Greenshlelds 
(Mrs)  replied:  “In  Mr  Black's 
case  tbe  Inspector  acknowl- 
edged that  he  clearly  needs  to 
have  warm  outer  clothing. 
However,  she  decided  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  in  particular 
that  he  has  a leather  jacket 
some  savings,  and  the  state  of 
foe  budget  that  he  did  not 
have  enough  priority  to  justify 
an  award.”  She  added  that  de- 
cisions were  normally  only 
reviewed  if  the  Inspector  had 
made  an  error  of  fact  or  law. 

The  error  of  fact  seemed  ob- 
vious enough.  It  was  clearly 
wrong  to  believe  that  a man- 
65  by  the  time  of  the  appeal  — 
is  adequately  protected 
against  foe  cold  by  a waist- 
length  leather  jacket  The  sav- 
ings — rather  less  than  £300  — 
I did  not  even  mention.  Most, 
people  would  agree  that  an  in- 
valid who  suffered  from  a frill 
paragraph  of  Illness  needed 
that  tiny  nest  egg  as  protec- 
tion against  emergency.  To  be 
fair,  foe  Social  Fund  Inspector 
never  made  much  of  the  bank 
account  Indeed,  back  in  1995, 
she  had  agreed  to  buy  Mr 
Black  a fridge  despite  his 
wealth.  It  was  the  leather 


jacket  that  did  it  — and  foe 
state  of  the  Social  Fund- bud- 
get. The  law  requires  inspec- 
tors to  decide  on  tbe  award  of 
a grant  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration tbe  amount  which 
has  already  been  paid  from 
foe  Fund  to  his  or  her  area. 
Need  is  not  a condition  which 
they  can  identify  according  to 
objective  criteria.  Tbe  deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  an  old 
man  needs  a coat  (or  for  that 
matter  a fridge)  is  determined 
by  how  many  other  mendi- 
cants have  already  received 
halp.  We  must  assume  that 
when  Mr  Black  wanted  some- 
thing to  keep  his  food  cold,  the 
pot  was  full  When  he  wanted 
something  to  keep  himself 
warm  it  was  almost  empty. 

No  decent  society  would 
deny  an  old  man  help  because 
other  men  and  women  In  des- 
perate need  had  made  their 
applications  first  The  “state 
of  foe  budget”  rule  Is  iniqui- 
tous. The  emphasis  put  — in 
Mr  Black's  case  — on  foe  pos- 
session of  a leather  jacket  was 
probably  just  as  bad.  It  was  I 
also  ludicrous.  Indeed,  It  was  | 
foe  sort  of  thing  that  we  migtt  ’ 
expect  in  foe  works  of  Tom  ' 
Sharpe  or  foe  Beachcomber  I 
column  of  long  ago.  The  In- 1 


spector,  reviewing  her  own  de- 
cision, revealed  a natural  tal- 
ent for  satire.  “The  fact  that 
Mr  Black  had  a leather  jacket 
was  cf  some  relevance  in  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a winter 
coat  was  a slightly  lees  urgent 
need  than  it  would  have  been 
if  he  had  not  had  a leather 
jacket" 

At  this  point  — clearly  fear- 
tog  that  I might  imagine  that 
she  had  been  written  by  Gogol 

‘A  jacket  certainly 
covers  less  of  the 
legs  than  a coat ’ j 


— foe  Government  Inspector 

revealed  the  compassionate 
side  of  her  character.  “How- 
ever, that  is  not  to  say  that  I 
consider  foe  Leather  jacket 
provided  Mr  Black  with  ade- 
quate protection  from  the  win- 
ter cold-"  She  went  an  to  dem- 
onstrate her  powers  of 
perception.  “In  paragraph  li 
cf  my  original  decision.  I 
stated  that  a jacket  certainly 
covers  less  of  the  legs  than 
would  a full-length  coat  that 
Mr  Black  dearly  needs  warm 


outer  clothing  and  that  a long 
coat  would  no  doubt  be  better 
for  him  than  a shorter  jacket 
. . . The  existence  of  the 
leather  jacket  was  only  one 
factor  in  my  decision.” 

I must  take  some  of  foe 
blame  for  the  long  bureau- 
cratic process  that  ended  with 
the  decision  that  Mr  Black 
must  go  coatless  through  1996. 
The  letters  from  M Stevens 
(Mrs),  Ann  Greenshlelds 
(Mra)  and  Rodney  Champ  of 
the  Social  Fund  Commission- 
er’s Support  Team  were  all 
provoked  by  me.  How  much.  I 
wonder,  did  the  Inquiry  cost 
And  might  it  not  have  been 
cheaper  as  wen  as  more  com- 
passionate to  give  Mr  Black 
two  or  three  £10  notes  and 
send  him  to  the  nearest  Oxfam , 
shop?  And  what  does  the ! 
Social  Fund  Commissioners’ 1 
Support  Team  do,  stress  coun- 
selling? They  certainly  do  not 
advise  him  on  public  rela- 
tions, unless  we  have  come  to 
the  point  when  voters  in  this 
country  want  to  save  a few 
pounds  at  the  expense  of  sick 
old  men. 

The  case  of  Mr  Black  is  the 
most  absurd  example  of  Social 
Fund  behaviour  that  1 have 
come  across.  But  it  is  not  foe 


ancy,  remained  i 
famished  rooms 
Social  Fund  wou 
her  and  her  childr 
mum  furniture 
needed.  Indeed. 
Social  Security  sy 
died  with  such  ii 
youth  in  his  late 
refused  income  i 
cause  his  mother : 
is  always  room  at 
jjs”  — even  thouj 
father  would  not  a 
foe  house. 

The  civilisation 
is  measured  by  • 
which  it  treats  its 
teged  citizens.  Anj 
any  second-rate 
““  can  cosy  up  to 
ators  and  the  soci 
The  behaviour  erf" 
ctes  which  deal  wit 
vantaged  suggests 
Presided  over  by ; 
fratioo  which  is  a 
it  is  incompetent  1 
foe  Social  Fund’s  l 
sometimes  ridicu] 
pot  blind  us  to  the  i 
law  often  require 
wicked. 
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THERE  is  a famous 
Hollywood  Joke  about 
the  actress  who' was  so 
stupid  that  she  slept 
with  a writer  to . help  her 
career.  But  this  is  a gladriep- 
ing  month  for  those  dreamers 
at  keyboards,  grumping  and 
gluggtng  about  their  lowly 
position  in.  the  creative  food 
chain.  For  Britain  has  just 
built  a £10  million  public  me- 
morial to  an  author.  Funded 
with  40  per  cent  public  cash 
and  60  per  cant  finanm  from 
the  private,  sector,  it  is  a more 
substantial  monument  ti?ar> 
has  ever  been  allotted  to  a 
politician  or  scientist,  sports- 
manor  economist 
The  monument  in  question 
is  the  production  of  Karaoke 
and  Gold  Lazarus,  the  two 
linked  four-part  television 
serials  scratched  out  by  the 
playwright  Dennis  Potter  in 
the  months  before  his  death 
from  cancer  in  1994.  They 
begin  screening  in  a fort- 
night's time,  shown  on  both 
EBCl  and  r^inrmpii  4 in  the 
unique  and  sentimental  truce 
which  was  the  writer’s  dying 
wish.  Three  things  heed  to  be 


jury 
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Tonle  Bati  Diary] 


Nick  Cumming-Bruce 


TONLE  BATTis  a pleas- 
ant spot  for  dreaming 
away  the  cares  of  the 
world.  Eight  or  nine  years 
ago  only  the  odd  black  Rus- 
sian-matte limoustoe  carried 
officials  and  their  viators  to 
see  the  ruins  of  the  lltitceai- 
tury  Ta  Prom  temple,  located 
an  a spot  which  legend  re- 
cords as  the  starting  point  of 
the  Cambodian  nation-  Thfc 
surrounding  area  had  only 
recently  been  cleared  <rf 
KhmerRouge. 

Now  the  road  from  Phnom 
Penh  is  packed  at  weekends 
with  chy  dwellers  driving 
the  25  miles  to  picnic  on  the 
covered  bamboo  platforms 
set  up  at  the  edge  ofTonle 
Bati  or  “Liberty  Lake".  None 
of  the  day-trippers  ending 
down  a cooling  drink  seems 
to  spare  any  thought  for  the 
killing  field  nestling  a little 
way  down  the  opposite  bank. 
Everybody  In  Cambodia  has 
a tale  trf family  members 
killed  by  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
For  that  reason  nobody  much 

cares  to  dwell  on  tile  past 

Locals  drifting  up  at  the 
sight  of  a foreign  visitor  soon 
break  mtogrfm,tf  inconsis- 
tent acoonzrts  of  the  horrors 
that  unfolded  on  this  spot. 
Eight  thousand  died  here,  - 
says  one,  20,000 says  an- 
other. Khen  Ra,  now  29,  says 

he  remembers  how,  when  he 
was  a child,  the  evening 
breeze  would  carry  the  cries 
for  mercy  of  anguished  vic- 
tims about  to  be  clubbed  into 
the  graves  they  bad  just  fin- 
ished digging. 

They  steer  foe visitor 
round  the  edge  of  their  rice 
fields,  down  to  the  rippling 
shore  ofTonle  Bali  and  akmg 
to  the  bam  boo  thickets  where 
a mass  of  dents  in  the  ground, 
some  of  them  fringed  by 
StnaU  fragments  rf plttfhmg 
— the  victims’  clothes,  they 
say -—markout  the  graves 
which  yielded  the  skulls  and 
bones.  Some  of  the  graves 
were  never  opened. 

Locals  are  still  angry  ovar 
what  happened,  Ra  said,  but 
there  Is  no  burning  questfbr 
vengeance  or  justice.  Punish 
Khmer  Rouge  leaders, 
they  agreed,  but  there  was 
not  much  sense  in  going  after 
Pol  Pot’s  footsoldiers.  What- 
ever they  may  have  done 
they  were  just  following 
orders.  After  all,  half  adozen 
of  the  guards  still  live  quite 
peacefully  in  the  nearby vil- 
lage. And  sure  enough,  half  a 
mile  or  so  down  the  road, 
emerging  mud-spattered 
from  his  paddy  fields,  came 
Chhon.  still  only  38,  and 
drafted  by  the  Khmer  Rouge 
20  years  ago  tnact  as  a guard 
at  this  prison.  Sfttingon  the 
wall  of  the  local  pagbda  used 
m Pol  Pofs  time  for  breeding 
docks,  he  quite  cheerfully 
reminisces.  ■ 

Chhon  thinks  scene  2,000 

or  more  people  were  killed  at 
the  prison.  Every  day  one  or  . 
two  of  the  half-starved  in- 
mates died  of  sickness,  he 
said.  Every  month  guards  , 
took  away  10  or  20  prisoners 
to  be  killed,  beaten  to  death 
usually,  since  the  guards  did 
not  want  to  waste  bullets  or 
attract  notice 
The  guards  were  in  three 
groups:  one  interviewed  new 
arrivals,  another  watched 
prisoners  put  to  work  in  the 
fields  and  the  third 
butchered  those  earmarked 

for  execution.  Chhon  was  fn 
the  second  group,  he  says. 
Those  in  the  third  group 
were  in  turn  kSHedln  the 

chaos  following  the  Vietnam- 
ese invasion  that  toppled  Pol 
Pot. 

BUT  that  Is  all  in  the 
past.  He  doesn't  think 
about  it  these  days, 
even  wandering  through  the 
neighbouring  fields  where 
thekOlingoccuDrred.  One 
reason  for  bis  readiness  to 
talk  emerges  when  he  in- 
quires with  a calculating 
stare  bow  he  is  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  time.  Even 
the  translator,  an  office 
worker  in  Phnom  Penh, 
seems  less  curious  on  the  way 
back  about  the  tale  he  has 
beard  than  the  reasons,  after 
aU  this  time,  for  my 
curiosity. 

It  seemed  pointless  to  ex- 
plain thatavastmoundof 

documents  has  been  un- 
earthed In  Phnom  Peah  by 

researchers  from  Yale,  who 
say  they  bold  the  smoking 
gun  that  would  nafl  Khmer 
Rouge  leaders  far  crimes 
against  humanity  —if  any- 
one will  grasp  the  nettle  of 
catching  them  and  then 
bringing  foesnto trial. 

This  remarkable  archive 
has  lain  mouldering  away  in 
odd  corners  and  cabinets  of  a 
regime  that  might  have  been 
expected  either  to  exploit  the 
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from  Potter 


said  at  file  outset  about  this 
i project,  in  descending  order 
of  .pleasantness-  The  first  is 
1 that  Potter  was  responsible 
{ for  five  of  the  most  original 
and  significant  programmes 
; in  the  history  c t television: 
the  single  plays  Blue  Remem- 
bered H HtS  <19 79)  and  Cream 
, to  My  Coffee  (1980),  the  six- 
part  serials  Pennies  From 
Heaven  (1978)  and  The.  Sing- 
ing Detective  (1987)  and  the 
1 1994  Without  Walls  interview 
with  Melvyn  Bragg,  in  which 
the  writer  spoke  about  his 
impending  death.  . 

The  second  observation  — 
arising  directly  from  the  last- 
mentioned  programme  — Is 
that  Potter  was  a human 
being  of  rare  courage.  People  . 
have  wondered  how  someone 
twisted  with  pain  from  can-' 
cer  of  the  liver  and  pancreas 
could  have  hand-written  480 
pages  of  dialogue  during  six 
of  their  last  nine  weeks  alive. 
But  the  point  was  that  Potter 
had  completed  rtymapridg  of 
pages  of  script  with  his  writ- 
ing hand  jammed  in  to  a fist 
and  the  bulk  eff  his  body  skin 
blistered  from  the  psoriatic 
arthropathy  which  was  his 
dally  ncm:fatal  condition  for 
the  30  years  before  the  fatal 
one  arrived.  If  he  perhaps 
lacked  the  purity  of  mind  and 
thought  required  by  most 
churches  in  fog- 

canonisation,  he  without 
doubt  possessed  the  forbear- 
ance and  fortitude. 

But  But  But  The  five 
remarkable  pieces  of  Potter 
television  listed  above  are  — 


a tid  J. do  npt  really  want  to 
write  this  *-  as  sure  as  hell 
not.  going  to  be  swelled  to 
sgvenrby  Karoake  and  Cold 
Lazarus.  (I  have  seen  some 
and  read  the  script  of  all  of 
these  last  dramas.)  Brutally, 
we  are  looking  at  the  score 
going-  up  po  five  and  a halt 
maybe  even  five  and  a 
quarter. 

Karoake,  It  is  true,  holds  an 
appealing,  irony,  signalled  by 
its  title,  that  Potter's  favour- 
ite metaphorical  g™m<pt  — 

pgnpfo  miming  to  songs  — 
has  become,  by  the  90s,  a lu- 
crative bfcaneb  of  British  pop- 
ular culture.  Beyond  that, 
though,  foe-first  serial  con- 
sists off  Albert  Finney  as  Dan- 
‘lel  Feeld,  a middle-aged  tele- 
vision playwright  whose 
characters  come  to  life  and 
who  becomes  erotically  ob- 
sessed with  a young  woman: 
themes  - which,  rather  worry- 
ingly,  featured  in  at  least  half 
of  all  Potter’s  writing  projects 
in  the  last  10  years  cf  his  life, 
including  the  creepy  Black- 
eyes  (1989). 

At  the  end  of  Karoake,  the 
playwright  dies:  of  pancreatic 
andliver  cancer.  HOwever,  in 
Cold  Lazarus  — set  in  the 
year  2368  — viewers  discover 
that  Fetid  had  his  bead  czyn- 
ogenically  frozen  before 
death  and  that  a Murdoches- 
que  tycoon  of  the  future  has 
developed  the  technology  to 
access  these  iced  minds  and 
screen  their  feelings  and 
memories  as  popular  enter- 
tainment It  is  necessary  for 
the  viewer  to  accept  that  a 


vulgar  media  entrepreneur, 1 
having  patented  this  method, 
would  seize  an  the  sub-zero 
head  of  a controversial  left- 
wing  television  playwright 
rather  than,  say.  a supermo- 
del or  actress. 

Posthumous  work  poses  a 
considerable  problem  for  crit- 
icism, but,  in  general, 
reviewers  are  only  faced  with 
an  unrevised  play,  a bottom- 
drawer  novel,  dusted-aff  juve- 
nilia. Work  produced  by  a 
writer  in  the  knowledge  of 
impf-nfling  death  is  a differ-- 
ent  proposition.  Karoake  and 
Cold  Lazarus  are  a message 
stuffed  in  a bottle  as  the  ship 
went  down,  the  longest  note 
and  largest  receptacle  ever 
known.  Because  of  the  scale 
of  their  production,  the  final 
Potters  demand  to  be  consid- 
ered without  sentiment. 

Regrettably  — on  paper, 
anyway  — they  confirm  the 
melancholy  pattern  of  most 
artistic  careers,  which,  repre- 
sented as  a graph,  will  almost 
always  display  a pyramid 
shape,  in  which  talent  ac- 
crues and  then  reduces.  (The 
four  greatest  Potter  dramas 

listed  above  were  all  written 
in  a nine-year,  mid-career 
stretch.) 


THIS  creative  slippage 
is  all  there  to  be  seen 
In  Potter's  career.  The 
way  that  bold  original 
tropes  — miming  to  songs, 
multi-layered  plotting  — ran 
become  mere  habit.  The 
alarming  tendency  for  the 
miTiflc  of  middle-aged  male 
writers  to  become  a kind  of 
virtual  reality  escort  agency. 
firing  them  sex  with  20-year- 
old  women.  And  — above  all 
— the  gradual  refusal  of  pro- 
duction and  editing  collabo- 
ration, directing  their  own 
work,  huffing  out  on  one  em- 
ployer In  search  of  another 
prepared  to  indulge  them 
absolutely. 

Because  of  a combination 
of  the  moral  power  accorded 
by  the  author’s  condition  and 
the  practical  difficulty  of  his 
unavailability  during  produc- 


tion, Karoake  and  Cold  Laza- 
rus stand  as  a radical  experi- 
ment: the  first  television 
dramas  ever  to  be  produced 
precisely  as  written  by  the 
author.  Much  as  it  pains  a 
writer  to  say  this,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  these  produc- 
tions will  make  a compelling 
case  for  such  reverence. 

It  is  the  view  of  many  of 
Potter’s  contemporaries  and 
collaborators  that  — for 
someone  who  wanted  to  be  a 
television  playwright  — he 
lived  and  died  at  precisely  the 
right  time,  young  in  televi- 
sion’s thrilling  Infancy,  ab- 
sent from  its  terminal  throes. 
There  is  truth  in  this.  It  is 
Improbable  that  a writer  as 
re  bar  bati ve  and  experimental 
as  Potter  would  ever  again,  in 
the  newly -commercial  televi- 
sion environment,  command 
the  peak-time  slots  on  main- 
stream channels  which  were 
his  regular  home. 

But  the  gloomy  eulogists  of 
Potter  are  clearly  wrong  to 
say  that  television  no  longer 
takes  risks.  For  Karaoke  and 
Cold  Lazarus  stand  as  per- 
haps the  greatest  risk  in  the 
history  of  television  drama. 
Their  cost  is  — by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  hud-eyed  ac- 
countants who  are  supposed 
to  run  television  these  days 
— an  obvious  commercial 
folly.  Their  content  and  lan- 
guage Is  a goad  to  the  tabloid 
and  Tory  critics  of  the  BBC 
and  Channel  4.  They  are 
likely  to  be  trounced  in  any 
ratings  war. 

Cynics  will  observe  that  a 
writer  had  to  die  to  get  such 
treatment  but,  if  British  tele- 
vision really  were  as  it  has 
been  depicted  by  those  la- 
menting the  passing  of  a 
golden  age,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  such  sentimentality. 
The  very  existence  of  this  pe- 
culiar, expensive,  dicey  pro- 
ject suggests  that  foe  medium 
is  not  unrecognisable  from 
the  to  which  an  imltnawn 
30-year-old  journalist  submit- 
ted his  first  script  — for  a 
now-forgotten  play  called  The 
Confidence  Course — in  1965. 


Good  riddance 
to  the 
partiarch 


Beatrix  Campbell 


ROS  COWARD  is  angry 
with  the  wrong  people. 
Her  bizarre  spectre  of 
a feminist  fatwa  against  any- 
one who  dares  to  discuss  fa- 
therhood (April  12)  doesn’t 
describe  the  feminisms  I 
know. 

Feminism  is  only  a conver- 
sation, an  idea,  an  argument 
There  is  no  party  line,  there- 
fore no  taboo  and  no  treason. 
More  poignantly.  Coward 
seems  panicked  by  women's 
anger,  nurt  and  disappoint- 
ment are  they  so  unbear- 
able, so  frightening? 

Fathers  — and  masculin- 
ities — have  emerged  as  new 
political  problems  in  the  90s 
both  because  of  global  re- 
structuring and  because  fem- 
inism put  them  under  scru- 
tiny. We  are  all  participating 
in  a new  historic  settlement 
between  genders  and 
generations. 

What  feminists,  like 
women  in  general,  have 
longed  for  from  fathers  is 
something  so  simple  and  yet 
so  elusive  — co-operation. 
But  even  when  men  and 
women  are  equally  posi- 
tioned as  parents,  in  house- 
holds where  either  both,  or 
neither,  man  and  woman 
have  full-time  paid  work, 
women  still  do  more  than 
three-quarters  of  foe  domes- 
tic work  and  child  care. 

My  book  Goliath  did  not 
celebrate  men’s  redundancy, 
it  reported  that  in  pauper- 
ised places  where  men  have 
no  escape  from  the  space 
they  share  with  women  and 
children  (the  home  and  the 
neighbourhood)  masculinity 
is  still  defended  as  difference 
and  domination.  This  is  foe 
legacy  that  the  history  of 
mainstream  masculinity  has 
given  to  men. 

Among  both  the  poor  and 
foe  prosperous,  when  men 
and  women  share  foe  same 
tima  and  space,  something  is 
still  more  important  to  men 
than  co-operation  — their 
masculinity.  Why  isn’t  Ros 
Coward  interested  in  this? 

The  only  mass  movement 
of  fathers  we’ve  witnessed 
this  decade  is  a crusade 
against  foe  Child  Support 
Agency  by  men  who  won’t 
cough  up  for  their  kids. 

There  has  never  been  a 
campaign  to  cut  working 
time  by  the  providers  in  the 
service  of  parenthood. 

Indeed  foe  entire  history 
of  mass  men’s  movements 
has  been  to  protect  men  from 
parenthood  by  producing 
tethers  as  breadwinners  (aka 
absent  tethers),  and  there- 
fore as  the  economically  (if 
not  emotionally)  privileged 
providers. 

The  great  feminist  texts 


Journalist  Adam  Raphael,  threatened  by  a Whitehall  injunction,  explains  why  he 
will  not  betray  the  source  of  his  story  on  proposed  electricity-industry  mergers 

Power  of  secrets 


OTHING  so  con- 
centrates the  1 
mind  of  a journal- , 
1st,  to  paraphrase 
Samuel  Johnson, 
as  foe  imminence  at  a court 
order  which  might  lead  to  the 
betrayal  of  a source.  I find 
myself  to  that  position:  as  a 
result  , of  disclosing*-  in  /Th6 
Economist  last  week  that -foe 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission,  is  to  give  foe 
green  light  to  foe  vertical  inte- 
gration of  the  electricity  to-, 
dustry  through  two  huge 
mergETE. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  has  now  threat- 
ened that  it  will  seek  an  ex 
parte  injunction  unless  by 
8pm  today  I agree  to  return 
■“the  copy  or  coptes"  of  foe 
MMC's  report  which  it  alleges 
I ha  ve  in  my  possession.  The 
departments  also  seeking  an 
absolute  undertaking  from  me 
foat  I will  not  '’disclose  any 
information  obtained  by  hav- ; 
tog  read  these  reports". 

I have  no  intention  of  res- 
ponding to  these  demands, 
and  I am  confident  that  my 
paper  will-support  me  to  my 
determination  to  protect- my 
sources  of  information. 

Wo  are  not,  of  course,  foe 
first  to  be  In  this  position.  In 
1983.  the  Guardian  found  it- 
self in  foe  invidious,  position 
of  either  defying  a court  order 
or  returning  documents ; 
which  might  betray  its 
source.  It  chose  the  latter. 

One  bitter  lesson  from  foe 
TTsdall  case  is  foat  journalists 
cannot  rely  on  the  law  to 
protect  their  sources,  to  1963, 
two  journalists,  Brendan  Mul- 
hniiand  cf  the  Daily  Mail  and 
Reg  Foster,  a freelance,  were 
sent  to  prison  for  stx  months 
for  contempt  after  refusing  to 
disclose  their  sources  to  the 
tribunal'  investigating  the 


Vassall  spy  case.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  the  protest  that  these 
sentences  provoked,  the  Jaw 
of  contempt  was  modified  to 
1981  to  give  journalists  quali- 
fied protection  against  having 
to  breach  confidences.  But  the 
1381  act  has  proven  a broken 
reed.  When  a court  rules  that 
the  evidence  is  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  justice, 
national  security,  or  to  pre- 
vent crime,  foe  journalist  has 
no  protection. 

Why  do  journalists  make 
such  a song  and  dance  about 
the  need  to  protect  their 


sources?  Cynics  may  say  It  is 
just  a matter  of  self-interest  It 
is,  cf  course,  true  that  if  a 
reporter  gets  a reputation  as 
someone  who  does  not  protect 
those  who  give  him  informa- 
tion, be  will  be  mistrusted.  So 
much  of  British  public  and 
commercial  life  is  conducted 
to  secret  that  many  stories 
can  only  be  acquired  on  foe 
basis  cf  confidence.  But  there 
is  a more  important  motive 
than  that  Betrayal  of  some- 
one who  has  trusted  you  with 
a confidence  of  any  kind  is  a 
shabby,  act.  It  is  not  the  first 


Railtrack  investors  beware 


Brian  Wilson  warns  that  a Labour 
government  will  not  allow  public  money  to 
line  the  pockets  of  private  speculators 


these  docranents  tell  or  to . 

destroy  the  traces  of  forir . 
own  Khmer  Rouge  back- 
grounds. Yet  officials,  too, 
seem  to  have  had  difficulty 


would  bemnehin 


ONE  of  the  Govern- 
ment's approved 
share  dealers,  Har- 
greaves Lansdown,  in- 
formed clients  last  month 
that  Railtrack  *is  essen- 
tiaBy  a property  company” 
with  a portfolio  which  adds 
up  to  ‘'one  of  the  most  valu- 
able pieces  of  real  estate  to 
the  UK”.  • " ■ 

In  case  foe  significance  of 
this  latter  phrase  escaped 
attention,  it  was  printed  to. 
capitals  and  heavily  under- 
fisted.  ; Presumably  Minis- 
ters are  delighted  to  see  the 
nation’s  transport  infra- 
structure marketed  to  tins 
or  indeed  any  other  way,  so . 
long  as  the  shares  are  sold. 

1 Until  now,  every  penny  of 
| the  proceeds  achieved  by 
the  BR  Property  Board 
from  development  or  dis- 
posals has  gone  back  into 
railway  investment.  It  Is 
Labour’s  intention  that  this 
is  also  what  will  happen  to 
future,  irrespective  of  Rail- 
track’s  ownership-  It  is  a 


consideration  which  over- 
excited recipients  of  the 
Hargreaves  Lansdown  sales 
blurt  might  do  well  to  con- 
sider. It  also  points  to  the 
wider  reality  that  no  priva- 
tisation has  ever  been  so 
vulnerable  to  the  pulling  of 
a few  political  levers  by  an 
incoming  government. 

Interest  has  focused  on 
the  headline  question  of 
whether  Labour  will  take 
Railtrack  back  into  public 
ownership-  Our  contribu- 
tion to  the  flotation  docu- 
ment reaffirms  the  commit-, 
meat  to  public  ownership 
altho  ugh  the  language  is,  of 
necessity,  qualified. 

. .However,  that  hypotheti- 
cal debate  has  diverted  at- 
tention from  the  more  im- 
mediate case  for  Railtrack 
privatisation  to  be  pre- 
empted. It  is  to  this  respect 
that  Labour’s  clearly- 
posted  declarations  of  in- 
tent merit  urgent  attention. 

What  distinguishes  Sail- 
track  from  all  previous  sell- 


offs  is  that  the  company 
will  always  be  reliant  for 
its  profitability  on  political 
decisions  about  the  level  of 
subsidy  — as  well  as  on 
regulatory  measures  cover- 
ing such  issues  as  property 
proceeds. 

Around  90  per  cent  of 
RaUtracks  revenue  comes 
from  track-access  .charges. 
This  is  a ludicrous  money- 
laundering exercise,  in 
which  the  Treasury  gives 
hugely-inflated  sums  to  the 
train  operators  so  that  they 
can  pass  on  most  of  it  to 
Halftrack  to  the  form  of 
access  charges,  thereby 
guaranteeing  profitability. 

While  property  may  pro- 
vide the  cream.  It  is  this 
artificial  system  of  access 
charges  which  is  at  foe 
heart  of  Rail  track’s  fi- 
nances. The  Tories  have 
tried  to  underwrite  it 
through  contractual  agree- 
ments between  train  opera- 
tors and  Railtrack,  but 
there  are  a number  of  ways 
in  which  that  tactic  is 

deficient. 

Labour  has  given  fair 
notice  that  we  will  ensure 
| “fair  access  charges”  for 
! both  passenger  mid  freight 
I operators.  The  significant 


time  foot  I have  had  to  think 
about  such  issues.  In  May 
1987, 1 was  subpoenaed  to  give 
evidence  to  foe  libel  case  that 
Jeffrey  Archer  brought 
against  foe  Star  newspaper 
after  it  had  accused  him  of 
lying  about  his  relationship 
with  a prostitute,  Monica 
Coghlan.  Archer,  then  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  had  told  me  to  confi- 
dence on  foe  night  the  story 
broke  that  he  had  met  the 
prostitute  “on  only  one  occa- 
sion”. I was  then  political  edi- 
tor cf  foe  Observer  and  I at- 


potot  is  that  this  will  re- 
open the  whole  issue  of  ac- 
cess charges  and  foe  very 
considerable  powers  which 
the  Rail  Regulator  has. 

We  will  want  to  see  all  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  being 
used  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, rather  than  to  store 
up  of  large  dividends,  share 
options  and  inflated  board- 
room  salaries.  Indeed,  foe 
direct  link  between  the  sub- 
sidy going  in  and  the  prof- 
its coming  out  will  make 
this  a political  Imperative. 

Perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cinct account  of  how  foe 
fragmented  railway  Is 
being  financed  came 
recently  from  Mr  Brian 
So  ater,  chairman  of  Stage- 
coach,  when  he  addressed 
the  British  Venture  Capital 
Association.  Previously,  he 

said,  there  had  been  a £4 
billion  rail  business  which 
had  £800  million  of  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Mr  Sourer  continued; 
“Now  there  is  a desegre- 
gated £9-S  billion  rail  busi- 
ness with  £L8  Mllion  of  sub- 
sidy. While  everyone  else 
was  taxing  themselves 
about  foe  structure  cf  pri- 
vatisation, we  stuck  with  a 
very  simple  question:  what 
happened  to  the  billion 
pounds?” 

This  piece  of  entrepre- 
neurial repartee  was 
greeted  with  “approving 


tributed  the  information  in 
my  story  to  “friends  cf  Jeffrey 
Archer”,  a well-worn  journal- 
istic code  for  information 
given  in  confidence.  The  sub- 
poena put  me  to  an  impossible 
position.  I was  advised  by  my 
lawyers  that  I had  no  defence 
under  Section  10  because  the 
information  as  to  my  source 
was  required  in  foe  interests 
of  justice.  I was  faced  with 
either  having  to  betray  my 
source  or  face  a prison  sen- 
tence for  contempt  It  seemed 
a ludicrous  outcome  to  what 
was  a trivial  story  and  a 
source  for  whom  I had  only 
strictly  limited  respect  Fortu- 
nately my  dilemma  was 
solved. when  Archer  decided 
to  give  evidence  about  his 
conversation  with  me  before  I 
was  called.  The  led  to  the 
Mail  on  Sunday's  editor. 
Stewart  Steven,  criticising  me 
in  mid-trial  for  betrayal.  That 
libel  resulted  in  foe  paper 
apologising  and  paying  me 
£45,000  in  costs  and  damages. 

Without,  I hope,  sounding 
too  pious.  I think  my  record 
shows  foat  1 do  care  both 
about  protecting  sources  and 
my  reputation  as  a journalist 
who  can  be  trusted  to  honour 
confidences.  What  should  de- 
termine a journalist’s  conduct 
ik  primarily  foe  degree  at 
trust  between  him  and  his 
source.  But  there  are  other 
issues:  foe  public  Interest  at 
stake,  foe  interests  of  justice, 
the  motives  of  the  source  in 
giving  information  and 
tiie  consequences  if  his  or  her 
identity  is  revealed.  I have  no 
doubt  that  to  the  situation  I 
am  now  in,  my  duty  is  to 
protect  my  source  whatever 
the  consequences. 

Adam  Raphael  is  a writer  on 
The  Economist  and  the  author  of 
Grotesque  Libels  (Corgi,  £S£9] 


laughter”  from  Mr 
Bouter’8  audience.  The 
laugh  is  on  the  taxpayers, 
who  are  also  likely  to  be- 
come curious  about  “what 
happened  to  the  billion 
pounds”  (per  annum),  as 
they  watch  Railtrack  shar- 
ing the  spoils  with  Mr  Sou- 
ter  and  his  fellow 
operators. 

For  investors  to  regard 
Railtrack  as  a good  bet, 
they  have  to  assume  that 
Labour  will  continue  to 
provide  inflated  levels  of 
subsidy  to  the  rail  network 
to  the  full  knowledge  that 
a large  proportion  of  that 
money  is  being  used  to  fi- 
nance the  profits  of  foe  pri- 
vatised companies.  I do  not 
believe  that  is  likely. 

And  then  there  Is  safety, 
which  does  not  come 
cheaply.  The  extraordinary 
level  of  scepticism  among 
foe  company’s  own  manag- 
ers about  bow  it  is  respond- 
ing to  its  safety  remit  rein- 
forces Labour’s  belief  that 
a privatised  Railtrack  can- 
not be  its  own  watchdog 

Those  who  choose  to  in- 
vest in  Railtrack  can  be  in 

no  donbt  about  the  ground 
rules  which  Labour  has 
laid  down,  and  will  have  no 
room  for  complaint  when 
they  are  implemented. 

Brian  Wilson  Is  shadow  rail 
spokesman 


have  exposed  the  history  of 
the  breadwinner  not  as  na- 
ture but  foe  outcome  of  a 
bitter  struggle  by  men  to 
purge  women  from  the 
labour  market  and  foe  public 
domain,  and  to  keep  them  in 
a confined  space.  Men’s  suc- 
cess secured  their  estrange- 
ment from  women  and 
children. 

The  breadwinner  is  an  en- 
dangered species  because  all 
workers  are  breadwinners 
now.  And  men  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  discovery  that 
many  women  would  often 
prefer  to  parent  their  chil- 
dren alone  and  in  poverty 
rather  than  put  up  with  men 
who  bring  them  more  pain 
I than  pleasure. 

Who  is  Ros  Coward  feeling 
for?  For  men?  Or  for  fur 
man?  He  who  must  be  ex- 
empted. Who  is  she  speaking 
for  if  not  he  who,  she  says, 
shies  away  from  specifying 
what  it  is  that  fathers  bring 
to  families  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing single  mothers? 

Fathers,  it  seems,  can’t  be 
like  mothers.  What  foe  shy 
man  who  can't  speak  for 
himself  apparently  needs  to 
defend  is  his  unique  contri- 
bution as  a father  rather 


Mothering  is  now 
not  perceived  as 
bequeathing 
femininity  to 
children.lt. 
is  about  care 


than  as  a parent.  What  he 
brings  to  his  children,  it 
seems,  is  not  his  care  and 
concern  but  his  gender. 

What  that  assumes,  of 
course,  is  the  homogeneity  of 
heterosexual  masculinity  as 
precisely  the  point  of  prolif- 
erating masculinities  — gay 
and  straight,  flexible  and 
fundamentalist;  mothering 
is  now  not  perceived  as  be- 
queathing femininity  to  chil- 
dren. Mothering  is  about 
care.  But  fathering,  by  Cow- 
ard's account  is  the  bequest 
of  masculinity.  And  here, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not 
she  finds  herself  with  foe 
misogynist  right 

Her  eccentric  reference  to 
the  Jungian  Andrew  Samu- 
els provides  the  clue:  not 
only  boys  but  girls  must  be 
saved  from  identifying  with 
their  mothers.  Samuels,  she 
says,  proposes  that  the 
father  (but  not  foe  mother, 
presumably)  can  affirm  “his 
daughter  as  an  evolving,  sex- 
ual being"-  Spooky. 

When  she  ventures  that 
there  are  losses  for  men  in 
the  contemporary  family  we 
have  to  ask:  what  on  earth 
can  she  mean?  If  not  power, 
then  what? 

Why  don’t  men,  particu- 
larly the  men  who  dominate 
party-political  discourses, 
see  the  demise  of  foe  au- 
thoritarian patriarch -as-pro- 
vider  as  a gain?  And  why 
doesn't  she? 


TEST  DRIVE 

YOUR  BRAIN 


WALK  £ 
ZERO  £ 
EVEN  [ 
KNIT  [ 
CLAD  [ 
KERB  £ 
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] NEXT 
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3 ROAD 


On  each  line  place  a letter  in  the  space  which, 
when  substituted  for  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  either  side,  will  form  another  void  in 
each  case-  The  seven  letters  used  will  give 
another  word  reading  downwards.  What  is  it  ? 

1 Get  the  answer  right  and  we  will 

send  you  a Menstt  Challenge  Certificate  * 
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10  OBITUARIES 


George  Mackay  Brown 


Poet  of  island  life 


GEORGE  Mackay 
Brown,  who  has 
died  aged  74,  be- 
longed to  that 
great  generation 
of  Scottish  writers,  led  by 

Hugh  MacDiarmid  and  in- 
cluding Lewis  Grasslc  Gibbon 
and  Norman  MacCaig,  that  re- 
created a genuine  literary  tra- 
dition in  Scotland,  Uniquely 
expressive  of  their  country’s 
national  identity,  these  writ- 
ers were  also  modern  and  for- 
ward-looking in  thrust 
Together  they  brought  about 
what  became  known  as  the 
Scottish  1 iterary  renaissance, 
a movement  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  recent  efflores- 
cence of  Scottish  writing  and 
which  now  gains  interna- 
tional attention. 

Mackay  Brown  played  a 
unique  and  individual  role  in 
that  process.  Born  in  Orkney 
where  he  lived  for  most  of  his 
life,  his  work  Is  rooted  in  the 
traditional  Orkney  way  oflife, 
enriched  by  the  wealth  of  the 
Norse,  Icelandic  and  specifi- 
cally Orkney  tales,  songs  and 
sagas.  I call  George  a poet  be- 
cause he  told  me  that  he  felt 
poetry  mattered  most  of  all, 
but  the  world  knows  him  bet- 
ter as  novelist  and  short  story- 
writer.  Almost  all  his  writing 
is  set  in  Orkney,  about  its  past 
mainly,  but  also  Its  present 
and  occasionally  he  created  a 
futuristic  vision.  It  perfectly 
confirms  the  notion  that  if  you 
know  one  small  area  well 
enough,  its  horizons  are  limit- 
less. For  George,  Orkney  was 
the  world. 

He  first  became  aware  of  his 
writing  ability  at  school  and, 
in  an  essay  called  Writer’s 
Shop  (1976),  expressed  his 
“astonishment"  at  his  success 
in  composition:  "that  was  all  I 
shone  at  in  the  dark  prison  of 
school."  The  teacher  thought 
this  was  due  to  George’s  read- 
ing of  "good  books",  but  be 
didn't  like  books  at  all,  prefer- 
ing  the  stories  in  boy’s  comics 
like  The  Wizard  and  The 
Rover,  “hardly  models  of  their 
kind,"  he  wryly  commented. 
He  was  amazed  too  at  the 
effortlessness  of  his  writing; 
incredulous  that  anything  so 


easily  accomplished  could 
have  any  value. 

He  believed  himself  lucky  to 

have  contracted  tuberculosis 
as  a young  man,  which  left 
him  unable  to  hold  down  a 
“proper  job",  and  it  was  the 
other  great  Orkney  poet, 
Edwin  Muir,  briefly  warden 
oTNewbatde  Abbey  College 
which  George  attended  in  the 
early  1950s.  who  gave  him  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to 
develop  that  talent.  Muir  had 
George’s  first  poem  published 
and  introduced  his  first  collec- 
tion of  poems,  The  Storm,  pub- 
lished In  1954.  George  went  on 
to  Edinburgh  University, 
but  returned  on  graduation  to 
his  native  Orkney,  the  only 
place  he  felt  stable,  happy  and 
safe. 

His  second  collection, 

Loa  ues  And  Fishes  (1 959)  put 
him  on  the  poetic  map  of  Scot- 
land, consolidated  by  The  Year 
Of  The  Whale  (1965).  The  quiet 
authority  of  his  voice  was 
immediately  evident  in  the  el- 
emental simplicity  of  the 
images,  the  utter  authenticity 
of  his  portraits  of  old  women. 


fishermen,  the  description  of 
Orkney  life  in  Hamnavoe, 
George's  fictitious  Orkney  vil- 
lage based  on  his  beloved 
Stromness.  His  major  influ- 
ence was  Gerald  Manley  Hop- 
kins which  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  exultant  celebration  of 
nature  of  the  early  poems.  But 
soon  George's  own  voice 
emerges  in  a loving,  reverent 
and  humble  recording  of  ordi- 
nary life  and  experience,  and 
after  his  conversion  to  Cathol- 
icism in  1961  Christian 
themes  emerge,  and  a preoccu- 
pation with  faith  and  renewal. 

It  was  both  the  need  to  earn 
money  and  his  writing  habits, 
of  working  for  three  hours  a 
day  between  breakfast  and 
lunch,  which  led  him  into 
prose,  and  his  first  collection, 
A Calendar  Of  Love  (1967).  12 
linked  short  stories  reflecting 
the  changes  in  a small  com- 
munity over  a year.  The  prose 
Is  poetic  without  being  florid, 
the  stories  structured  through 
poetic  use  of  recurring 
images.  Prose  also  provided 
him  with  greater  scope  to  cre- 
ate mythological  landscapes. 


Under  Brinkie’s  Brae 


This  morning — as  I write — 
is  April  3rd,  and  the  first 
wash  of  Spring  has  gone 
over  the  earth. 

It  Is  such  a beautiful  word 
— April — that  even  to  utter 
it  Lightens  the  heart.  It  is  a 
little  poem  in  itself.  It  is  foil 
of  delightful  images.  It  has 
its  own  music — little  trem- 
bling lamb-cries  at  the  end 
of  a field.  The  first  daring 
lark  lost  in  light. 

You  feel,  tn  April,  that 
you  have  come  through  an- 
other winter,  a little 
bruised  maybe,  but 
unbowed. 

Those  chalices  of  light 
the  daffodils,  having  been 
sorely  battered  by  the 
March  storms,  are  shed- 
ding. one  by  one,  their 
green  covers  and  opening 
their  vernal  tapers. 

Soon  all  of  Orkney  will 
be  stitched  by  golden 


threads  of  daffodils,  a 
lovely  spread  garment  for 
Primavera. 

(Goodness,  I seem  to 
have  got  my  images  all  con- 
fused there  — chalices, 
tapers,  coats — but  one 
may  be  allowed  a little  exu- 
berance, tasting  now  the 
first  wine  of  Spring.  Winel 
There’s  another  image  to 
add  to  the  heap!) 

So  we  ought  to  relish 
each  one  of  the  30  days  of 
April,  the  month,  that 
tastes  of  childhood.  Easter, 
too.  often  falls  in  April, 
and  April  the  16th  is  that 
wonderful  day  in  the  Ork- 
ney calendar,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Magnus  in 
Egilsay. 

Published  on  April  11, 1996, 
this  extract  is  taken  from 
George  Mackay  Brown's 
last  column  in  the  Orcadian 


to  deal  with  darker  themes 
like  death  and  the  loss  of  inno- 
cence. Perhaps  bis  greatest 
prose  collection  Is  A Time  To 
Keep  (1969)  which  includes 
several  masterpieces,  espe- 
cially Celia,  a story  about  a 
young  woman  forced  Into  alco- 
holic self-destruction  by  a hos- 
tile community.  Although 
Brown  aimed  chiefly  to  cele- 
brate community,  past  or  pres- 
ent real  or  mythological,  he 
was  painfully  aware  of  Its  neg- 
ative aspects. 

Gentle  though  George  was. 
both  as  a writer  and  as  a man, 
he  could  use  his  writing  to 
attack  things  be  thought  life- 
denying,  such  as  the  black 
influence  of  Scots  Calvinism, 
trounced  in  his  play  Witch 
based  on  a real  Orkney  witch- 
hunt Be  was  suspicious  of 
technology  and  so-called  pro- 
gress, of  which  his  first  novel, 
Greenvoe  (1972),  provides  a 
frightening  critique,  lit  the 
later  and  underestimated 
novel  TimelnA  Red  Coat 
(1984),  he  attempted  bo  break 
new  ground  by  showing  a 
young  girl  travelling  both 
through  time  and  across  the 
world,  through  the  man-made 
devastations  of  history,  cul- 
minating in  a nuclear 
holocaust 

He  continued  his  habit  of 
writing  every  day  until  the 
end.  His  last  published  novel. 
Beside  The  Ocean  Of  Time 
(1994)  was  shortlisted  for  the 
Booker  prize,  but  George 
declined  to  go  to  the  ceremony 
in  London  because  he  would 
feel  out  of  place  among  all 
those  important  literary 
people.  That  was  typical  of 
this  generous,  modest  man 
who  loved  above  all  things  to 
live  in  Orkney,  among  people 
who  didn't  treat  him  as  any 
more  special  than  the  postman 
or  the  plumber  (Brown’s 
father  had  been  a postman).  " 
He  once  told  me  with  a twin- 
kle in  his  eye  how  the  Orcadi- 
ans called  the  comer  down, 
from  bis  house  “Kodak  Cor- 
ner” because  the  press  and 
television  were  always  tnkmg 
photographs  of  him  there, 
with  the  view  of  the  voe  be- 
hind. He  continued  to  write 


his  weekly  column.  Under 
Br inkie's  Brae,  for  the  local 
paper,  The  Orcadian,  right  up 
until  last  week,  not  foiling  to 
deliver  his  copy  even  while 
undergoing  an  operation  for 
cancer  in  Aberdeen  in  1989. 

It's  remarkable  that  a small 
community  like  Orkney  can 
create  a major  international 
festival  of  the  arts,  like  the 
annual  St  Magnus  Festival,  in 
which  George  played  a key 
role.  This  festival  was  a distill- 


ation of  the  close  relationship 
between  George  and  the  com- 
poser, Sir  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies,  also  resident  in  Ork- 
ney. Mackay  Brown's  writing 
has  been  an  essential  touch- 
stone in  Davis's  efforts  to  cre- 
ate a realisation  of  the  Islands' 
character  in  music.  Interest- 
ingly, the  relationship  has 
been  one-way.  a cross-fertil- 
isation for  Davies,  but  notfor 
George,  the  source  of  whose 
inspiration  could  not  alter. 


This  reticent,  considerate, 
loving  man  will  be  much 
missed.  George  was  incapable 
of  spite,  violence  or  hatred, 
but  filled  with  a love  of  people 
and  the  things  that  matter  to 
them.  His  honesty,  simplicity, 
and  sheer  craftsmanship  will 
remain  a major  Influence.  He 
wanted  us  all,  in  a way,  to  be 
like  formers,  who  he 
I described  as  taking  part  in 
“basic  rituals  that  give  a 
meaning  to  the  labours  of  all 


men.  They  are  caught  up  with 
elements  in  a grave,  beautiful 
dance  offruition”,  and  the 
things  that  really  matter  to  us 
are  “ordinary  as  pebbles, 
shells,  seapinks,  stars".  That 
clarity  of  vision  is  his  greatest 
legacy. 


Joy  Hendry 


George  Mackay  Brown,  poet 
bom  October  17, 1921:  died  April 
13. 1996 


Joy  Newton 


Pioneer 
of  the 
dance 


JOY  Newton,  who  has  died 
aged  82,  was  one  of  the  six 
girls  who.  with  their 
leader,  Ninette  de  Valois, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Vic- 
Wells  Ballet — which  grew  into 
the  huge  Royal  Ballet  enter- 
prise of  today. 

Originally  a pupil  ofDe 
Valois  (at  her  own  school)  from 
the  mid-1920s,  Joy  became  an 
invaluable  member  of  the  com- 
pany from  its  beginning,  in 
1931 . As  small  soloist  charac- 
ter dancer,  regal  Queen 
Mother  in  Suxm  Lake,  then  bal- 
let mistress  and  teacher,  she 
remained  in  close  touch  with 
the  company  and  with  De  Va- 
lois until  the  end  of  her  life. 

Her  “dimpled  prettiness"  lent 
enchantment  to  many  roles  but 
she  also  had  immense  author- 
ity on  stage  — an  authority 
which  extended  into  the  class- 
room when  she  began  to  teach. 
Her  range  as  an  artist  was  ex- 
traordinary. stretching  from 
the  Edwardian  charm  of  Be- 
atrice. a guest  in  De  Valois’ 
ballet  The  Haunted  Ball- 
room .to  the  Hogarthian 
corned)'  of  the  sleazy  ballad 
singer  in  The  Rake  s Progress. 

In  1947.  at  the  request  of  De 
Valois,  she  went  to  Istanbul  to 
found  the  Turkish  Ballet 
School.  She  remained  there 
until  1951 . laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Turkish  National 


Newton . . . enchanting 

Ballet  From  1963  to  1969  she 
taught  at  the  Royal  Ballet 
School  and.  after  retirement, 
was  ever  ready  to  help  with 
revivals  of  ballets  from  the 
early  repertoire  (she  had  a fan- 
tastic choregraphic  memory). 

The  last  very  Important 
revival  on  which  she  worked 
was  De  Valois'  great  Jo d.  A 
I Masque  For  Dancing,  which 
Peter  Wright  brought  back  to 
the  stage  in  Birmingham  in 
1993.  And,  in  February  of  this 
year,  she  was  on  stage  at  Co- 
vent Garden,  with  her  old  col- 
leagues from  1946,  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  with  The  Sleeping 
Beauty.  It  was  an  evening  of  . 
reunions  that  she  enjoyed 
enormously  — the  dimples  still 
in  evidence,  the  charm 
un  dimmed. 


Mazy  Clarke 


Jay  Newton,  dancer,  bom  May 
1913;  died  April  4, 1996 


Alfred  Elmhirst 


Land  and  lair  play 


Alfred  Elmhirst 

(known  as  Pom),  who 
has  died  aged  94,  was 
the  last  survivor  of  a 
family  of  eight  Yorkshire 
brothers  and  one  sister.  He 
was  a Yorkshire  gentleman  of 
a most  unusual  sort.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  that  ruled 
Britain  when  Britain  ruled 
the  world  (one  brother  was 
Nehru's  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Indian  Air  Force).  But 
be  was  a staunch  socialist  and 
member  of  the  Worsbrough 
Labour  Party  on  the  edge  of 
Barnsley. 

My  first  memory  of  him  was 
on  the  cricket  ground  at  Dart- 
ington  Hall  In  Devon  in  1929. 
He  scored  a dazzling  century. 
When  he  was  clapped  off  the 
field  he  put  cm  an  amazing 
blue,  white  and  brown  striped 
blazer  which  shone  in  foe  sun 
like  a coat  of  armour.  I was 
told  it  was  the  blazer  of  the 
Yorkshire  Gentlemen.  He 
graduated  into  that  team  from 
Winchester  where  he  was 
awarded  his  colours  by  Doug- 
las Jardlne.  His  Inst  game, 
when  he  was  80,  was  against  a 
Colts  team.  He  kept  wicket 
with  no  byes  and  one 
stumping. 

He  lived  with  his  wife  Gwen 
at  Houndhill.  a fortified  Tudor 
farmhouse  on  land  much  of 
which  has  belonged  to  the 
Elmhirst  family  since  the  12th 
century.  History  was  in  his 
bones,  especially  that  of  the 
Civil  War.  An  ancestor,  Rich- 
ard Elmhirst,  built  HoundhilL 
He  was  "Collector  of  Recusant 
Rents"  for  the  Earl  of  Straf- 


ford, the  adviser  to  Charles  I, 
who  was  executed  an  Tower 
Hill  in  1641.  For  some  years 
Pom  travelled  to  London  on 
May  12.  the  anniversary  of  the 
execution,  to  place  a wreath  in 
memory  of  Strafford  whom 
Pom  thought  deservedmore 
honour  than  he  had  got 

He  showed  his  independent 
character  when  he  fell  In  love 
with  and  married  Gwen 
Binder,  the  daughter  of  a local 
farmer  and  champion  plough- 
man. They  met  as  members  of 
the  Worsbrough  Young  Fann- 
ers' Club  which  Pom  started  in 
1935,  the  second  to  be  set  up  in 
the  counfry  and  the  first  in 
Yorkshire.  Gwen  was  its  Trea- 
surer and  a prize-winning 
milkmaid.  His  father,  parson 
and  landowner,  wanted  to 
bribe  Pom  not  to  marry  her. 
But  marrying  tier  was  the  best 
thing  Pom  ever  did.  She  bore 
him  four  fine  children,  gave 
him  advice  about  the  farm  and 
the  men  and  the  landgirls  who 
worked  on  it,  cooked  for 
dozens  of  form  hands  at  har- 
vest time  and  gave  a heart- 
warming welcome  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  visited 
Houndhill  from  all  over  the 
world. 

He  was  a down-to-earth 
local  solicitor  — the  oldest  so- 
licitor in  Britain  with  a prac- 
tising certificate — as  well  as  a 
landowner  anti  pioneering 
former  whose  dairy  parlour 
andcowbam  became  foe  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture's  model 
for  the  country  up  to  the  late 
1960s.  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Labour  Party 


and,  at  one  time,  Labour 
chairman  of  the  Worsbrough 
Urban  District  Council,  be- 
fore successive  reforms 
undermined  local  govern- 
ment For  many  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  local  compre- 
hensive school.  Worsbrough 
High  School,  and  he  was  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  trf 
many  other  local  schools  and 
of  Askham  Bryan  Agricul- 
tural College. 

He  and  his  brothers,  two  of 
whom  were  killed  in  the  first 
world  war,  were  sent  to  public 
schools  on  the  strength  of  coal 
royalties  from  foe  Barnsley 
Bed  which  ran  under  one  of 
the  family  forms.  But  he  was 
untypical  of  coal  owners.  He 
was  on  foe  side  of  the  miners 
in  every  strike  since  the  war 

and  he  was  a friend  of  Arthur 
ScargCLL  He  was  a man  of  in- 
tense public  spirit 

For  nearly  50  years  he  was 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with 
me  for  most  of  the  time,  of 
Dartington  Hall,  arguably  the 
most  for-reaching  experiment 
in  rural  reconstruction  Brit- 
ain has  seen  this  century.  - 
Dartington  encouraged  his 
forming  experiments,  and  be- 
came his  rival  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  milk.  It  aroused  a 
lifelong  interest  in  the  arts 
which  showed  itself  in  Pom’s 
chairmanship  of  the  Lahan 
Centre  for  Movement  and 
Dance  and  chairmanship  of 
the  Cooper  Art  Gallery  in 
Barnsley.  The  Dartington  link 
led  he  and  Gwen  to  welcome 
into  Houndhill  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Open  College  of  the 


Elmhirst . . . public  spirited 

Arts  which  is  doing  for  thou- 
sands of  students  of  the  arts 
what  the  Open  University 
does  for  other  subjects. 

The  continuity  of  foe  family 
has  not  been  broken  by  his 
death.  He  died  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  eldest  son,  Rich- 
ard, had  taken  over  foe  farm 
— specialising  not  in  dairy 
cows  (Pom's  love)  but  in  deer. 
His  son,  Paul  Isa  successful 
solicitor  who  has  taken  over 
from  him  in  the  Yorkshire 
firm  of  Elmhirst  and  Maxton. 
Timothy,  Is  an  agricultural  en- 
gineer, managing  the  arable 
side  of  the  family  fenn.  His 
daughter.  Elizabeth,  is  an  art- 
ist and  art  teacher. 

On  his  last  day,  Pom  had  a 
cup  of  tea  In  bed  as  usual  and 
got  up  to  go  to  foe  bathroom. 
Gwen  waited  outside  the  door 
and  helped  him  up  the  two 
steps  to  their  bedroom.  After 
the  second  step  he  keeled  over 
and  died  on  the  spot 


Michael  Young 


A □ Elmhirst,  landowner  and 
socialist,  bom  31  July  1901,  died 
3 April,  1996 


Sam  Green 


SAM  GREEN,  who  has 
died  aged  88,  was  respon- 
sible for  reorganising 
and  expanding  JRemploy,  foe 
leading  employer  of  foe  dis- 
abled, and  placing  the  com- 
pany on  a firm  industrial  foot- 
ing. 

Bam  to  Oldham,  Lanca- 
shire, Sam  started  work  aged 
13,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
employer  attended  evening 
classes,  and  later  Manchester 
College  of  Technology. 

It  was  while  working  asa 
draughtsman  and  develop- 
ment engineer  that  he  in- 
vented foe  box  motion  of  the  4- 
colour  Automatic  Loom  for  the 
Northrop  Automatic  Loam 
Company— a disco  very  that 
started  ibis  interest  in  inven- 
tions; later  he  was  to  become 
chairman  of  foe  Institute  of 
Patentees  and  inventors. 

After  the  war.  Green  joined 
foe  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Finance  Corporation  (now  3 
i’s) , and  in  1952  was  appointed 
Managing  Director  of  Rem- 
ploy.  He  transformed  what  had 
been  a dozen  or  so  workshops 
into  90  factories,  and  started 
incentive  schemes  for  foe  Dis- 
abled Section  n workers.  His 
major  achievement  was  to  per- 
suade the  car  and  mining  in- 
dustry to  place  work  into  Rem- 
ploy  foctorles. 

Green  was  then  asked  by 
Barbara  Castle  to  do  similar 
work  for  foe  blind  by  becom- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Advisors  to  the  Blind  in  1965. 

A great  pleasure  was  receiving 
foe  CBE  in  1961  for  work  on  . 
behalf  of  foe  disabled. 


ABaon  Green 


Sam  Green,  industrialist  and  in- 
ventor, bom  February  6, 1907; 
died  January  21, 1996 


Birthdays 


Lord  (Jeffrey)  Archer,  novel- 

ist, 56;  Sir  Adrian  Cadbury, 
City  regulator,  67;  Tony  Cal- 
vert, founder,  Terrence  Higgins 
Trust,  40;  Eva  Figes,  writer,  64; 

Vigdis  Finnbogaddttir,  presi- 

dent cff  Iceland,  66;  Samantha 
Fox,  model  and  singer,  30;  Lord 

Geraint,  former  Liberal  Demo- 

crat MP.  7L  Patrick  Giliam. 
chairman.  Standard  Chartered 

Bank,  chairman,  Asda,  63;  Sir 

TimLankester,  economist  54; 

John  Lloyd,  journalist  50:  Sir 

Neville  Marrmer,  conductor. 

72;  Alan  Plater,  screenwriter, 

61;  Emma  Thompson,  actress, 

37;  Dr  Richard  von  Weiz- 

sacker,  former  president  of 
Germany.  76;  Marty  Wilde,  for- 
mer rock  singer,  57. 


Death  Notices 

SAVAGE,  Karrigm  Andcow  QCoa),  ot.  Be, 


comrfJetd.  Bucko,  aged  26.  tragically 
a motor  acckteu  in  Kenya  on  5 April  ■g 
amoved  youiger  son  of  Margaret  and  M 


eolnv  dear  Brother  to  Jon.  and  Julia  or 
good  Mend  to  so  many  Please  ahara  yo 
memories  o(  this  unique  and  vary  apod 
person  by  contacting  hi*  family.  Fi 
arrangements  mease  contact  KC.Qmt 
Mead  (F/D)  on  01494  6726G8.  All  MB  mai 
Mends  are  welcome  No  dowers  pleas 
bid  {Jonauone  to  the,  “Barton  Trslnir 
Trial . a children's  charily,  to  Ian  Moseie 
Bank  ‘ 


Head  of  MOP. 

bold  St,  London.  E 


3AM. 


: pic.  54  Ln 


In  Memoriam 

J“CEY,  Bryn  lode,  born  144)8-47  0 
144*44  Hamonberad  with  love  jnd  jfl 
tlon  by  Sue  and  Ben.  and  many  others. 
READING,  Georg*  Aithw,  4W48  - 15/4, 
Someone  Uvea  only  m long  as  the  I 
person  who  remembers  Mm 

Memorial  Services 

BROWN,  Eric.  A Service  of  Cetebralkor 
the  Lite  of  Eric  Brown  on  Tuesday.  3 

*££1  ILK!!!  * <=«««»  emm*  of 

Jo*";  Waarwo  Hoad.  SE1.  near  S end 
wjMjrJoo^  Bridge.  Tea  and  Cal 

■ I?  anntuncamefd  tatept* 

0171  713  4587  Fax  0171  713  4129. 


Jackdaw 


Philo- hate 

AS  LONG  AS  there  has  been 
such  a subject  as  philosophy, 
there  have  been  people  who 
hated  and  despised  it 
I do  not  want  to  exagg- 
erate. in  a self-pitying  or  self- 
dramatising  way.  the  pres- 
ent extent  or  intensity  of  this 
dislike.  1 am  not  thinking  of 
the  philosopher  as  emblem- 
atically represented,  by  the 
figure  of  Socrates,  the  martyr 
to  free  thought  who  reaches 
what  the  pious  or  conven- 
tional regard  as  the  wrong 
answer.  Nor  do  I suppose 
that  philosophers  areoften 
seen  as  politicians  are  In 
Australia,  where  that  profes- 
sion (I  was  once  told)  Is 


regarded  as  much  like  that  of 
night-soil  workers.  Still  less 
are  they  like  American 
lawyers,  notoriously  consid- 
ered powerful,  ubiquitous 
and  horrible. 

Few  people,  after  all,  think 
about  philosophy  much,  and 
some  of  those  who  do  may 
well  regard  them  with  a 
mildly  bemused  respect.  But 
the  subject  does  collect  a fam- 
iliar style  of  complaint  that 
philosphy  gets  no  answers, 
or  no  answers  to  any  ques- 
tion that  any  grown-up  per- 
son would  worry  about,  or  no 
answer  which  would  be 
worth  worrying  about,  even 
if  the  question  were. 

The  complaint  is.  basi- 
cally, that  philosophy  is  use- 
less: either  intrinsically  use- 
less. or  useless  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  usually  done,  a 
professional  or  academic 
form.  It  is  this  second  view, 
that  philosophy  is  useless 
but  ought  not  to  be,  that  Is 
likely  to  add  dislike  to  mere 
contempt. 

In  asking  many  of  their 
questions — what  doing  an 
action  is.  for  instance,  or 
how  by  making  noises  we  can 
make  sense  to  each  other,  if 


indeed  we  can  — philosphers 
are  motivated  by  curiosity. 
But  that  is  not  their  only 
motive,  and  particularly  in 
asking  political  and  ethical 
questions  about  justice,  the 
rightful  use  of  power,  and 
what  sorts  oflife  might  be 
worth  living,  they  have 
wanted  to  be  helpful 
They  have  even  hoped, 
some  of  them,  to  redeem  or 
transform  humanity. 
Philosopher  Bcma  rd 
Williams  addresses  the  state  of 
the  an  in  ‘'On  hating  and  de- 
spising philosophy  ", 
published  in  the  London 
Review  of  Books. 

No  future 

AQUARIUS:  Although 
nobody  ought  to  tell  you  what 
you  should  or  shouldn't  do 
(not  that  you'd  listen,  any- 
way), you  really  should 
carry  yourself  with  the  dig- 
nity befitting  a person  hav- 
ing Jupiter  in  the  12th  house 
and  Uranus  near  the  sun . . . 
Put  yourself  in  a lovingly 
wise  and,  if  possible,  silent 
state  now.  It's  likely  nobody 
will  understand  you, 
anyway. 


ARIES:  Considering  the 
hardship  and  embarrass- 
ment you’ve  endured,  you 
should  be  crowned  with  lau- 
rel leaves,  not  rejected, 
passed  over,  or  ignored. 
Human  nature  being  what  it 
is.  though,  people  tend  to  de- 
tach and  pull  away  and  wait 
for  you  to  sink. 

CAPRICORN:  Don’t  feel 
guilty  about  fear  of  abandon- 
ment, outrage  over  lack  of 
parental  support,  or  confu- 
sion over  how  far  family 
loyalties  should  interfere 
with  your  life,  because  these 
feelings  are  in  harmony  with 
the  cosmic  flow  right  now. 

PISCES:  the  word  "Pisces" 
should  evoke  images  of 
fluffy-winged  angels  and 
strawberry  Jell-0  heaped 
with  Reddi-wip.  Members  of 
your  sign  are  supposed  to 
spend  their  days  memoris- 
ing hymns  for  their  gig  in 
heaven's  choir . . . Who  is 
that  beggar  out  in  the  street? 
Is  it  you  or  just  your  fear  of 
what  you  could  become? 
Michael  Lutin  gets  all 
material  in  his  Planetarium 
column  for  Vanity  Fair. 


One  track 

• CONFESSIONS  of  a Sex 
Addict  ‘Tve  Had  30  Men  in 
five  Years!” 

• TRUE-LIFE  Drama:  “The 
Fertility  Clinic  Stole  My 
Babies!" 

• SIX  Things  Men  Want  in 
Bed(&  How  to  Do  Each  Well) 

• I'M  Sleeping  With  My 
Boss 

• DIVORCED  Women  Who 
Have  Stex  With  Their  Ex 

• GETTING  Pregnant  in 
Your  thirties  & forties 

• TWELVE  Ways  to  Make 
Extra  Money  in  Your  Spare 
Time 

Cover  lines  from  American 
Woman  magazine. 


No  escape 

PART  OF  the  prison's  roof 
had  collapsed . . ■ hut itposed 
no  security  problem.  The 
prisoners  who  can ’t afford  to 
buy  their  freedom  rarely  fry 
to  escape.  If  they  do,  the  sol- 
diers simply  arrest  a mem- 
ber of  the  prisoner’s  family. 
And  the  people  who  live 
nearby  exact  their  own 
brand  of  justice  on  escapees. 


Locals  who  caught  two  men 
who  had  run.  away  earlier  in 
the  year  had  dragged  them 
behind  cars  and  poured 
diesel  fuel  in  their  ears. 

The  prison,  located  in  a 
field  near  a market,  had  a 
pocked,  easily  scalable  wall 
and  a metal  gate  of  the  type 
used  to  keep  cows  in  pas- 
ture. After  a brief  tour 
(grimy.  open  rooms,  rela- 
tively contented-looking  in- 
mates sprawled  on  floor 


Hard  cell . - . Esquire 


mats),  [I  went)  down  a path 
lined  with  hibiscus  and  into 
a high -ce Ringed  room.  Otto 
emerged  from  a small  door. 
He  was  stout  and  bald,  had  a 
brown  beard  going  white, 
and  wore  flip-flops  and  a 
dirty  T-shirt. 

“Please  to  sit,"  he  said. 
Indicating  a scarred  table. 
Although  be  had  lived  in 
Zaire  for  19  years  — he 
owned  a vegetable  farm  in 
the  Interior — he  was  from 
Switzerland  and  retained  a 
thick  German  accent.  Z 
asked  him  why  ho  was  im- 
prisoned. “1  haf  some  prob- 
lem wis  a general.  General  is 
commander  of  Region  Equa- 
teur,  my  province;  I haf  dia- 
mond deal  wis  his  wife,  sird 
wife  of  general.  Diamonds 
not  good  quality.  She  loose  a 
lot  of  money.  General  had 
me  arrested.  I am  here  two 
months  now. 

“It  is  a game  in  zis 
country,  zejustice.  No  law, 
nossing.  At  first,  zey  de- 
mand 50  mill  ion  nouveau 
Zaires — fife  sousand  Amer- 
ican dollars  —to  set  me  free 
I bargain  down  to  10  million’ 
nouveau  Zaires — one  sou- 
sand  dollars.  I bargain 


more.  Now  I haf  settle  e 
ysing  at  four  million  nc 
veau  Zaires  — four  hun 


is  one  sousand  miles  at 
Till  zen.  I am  here. " 

Otto  showed  me  his  c 
was  dark  and  hot.  with 
single  glass-brick  wine 
bed,  and  a table  piled  w 
French  translations  of 
ney  Sheldon  navels.  I a 
Otto  if  he  was  locked  in 
night.  "Zey  don't  lock  t 

We  lock  ourself  in" l 

pointed  to  a stick-and-i 
latch  he  had  fashioned 
the  inside  of  his  door  - 
keep  our  sings  from  bei 
stolen." 

John  Taylor  meets  Otto, 
only  European  prisoner 
fined  in  Kinshasa , duri/ 
journey 1. 200 miles  up  U 
Congo  river  for  US  Esq  i 

Jackdaw  wants  your  ieu 
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Richard  Thomas 


POVERTY  has  van- 
ished. Not  tn  teal 
life,  of  course  — 

where  the  poor  are 

stubbornly  still  with 
os  — but  from  public  debate. 
Even  the  term  las  become  po- 
litically incorrect.  Euphe- 
misms abound:  low  fricryma 
disadvantaged,  socially  ex- 
cluded, vulnerable.  “Finan- 
cially challenged”  is  surely 
just  around  the  corner. 

- The  poor  have  always  been 
stigmatised  by  the  right  but 
now  the  left  seems  embar- 
rassed by  poverty,  too.  Dont 
mention  the  poor. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Brian 
Abel-Smith,  who  died  last 
week,  “rediscovered”  poverty 
through  diligent  social 
research  and  number-crunch- 
ing. Another  rediscovery  is 
long  overdue.  For  the  politi- 
cians, if  no  one  else. 

The  poverty  lobby,  of 
course,  claims  it  has  been 
highlighting  tha  plight  Gf  fly* 

poor  on  a daily  basis.  Groups 
like  the  Child  Poverty  Action 
Group  (CP AG),  formed  in  the 
wake  of  Mr  Abel-Smith's 
1960a  research,  produce 
reams  of  statistics.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  one  believes  them 
any  more. 

Later  this  week,  the  CPAG 
will  publish,  a snapshot  of 
poverty*  showing  that 
1&5  million  people  — a third 
erf  the  population  — are  poor, 
or  on  the  margins  of  poverty. 
People  are  rightly  sceptical  of 
such  claims.  No  one  in  their 
fight  mmii  fofnlra  a third  Of 
us  is  poor. 

The  main  reason  the  out- 
pourings of  the  poverty  indus- 


try do  hot  accord  with  every- 
day experience  is  that  the  fig- 
ures are  based  on  a cross-sec- 
tion of  people  — some  cf 
whom  may  be  “poor”  only  for 
a short  time. . Many  of  the 
people  who  are  poor  at  one 
point  in  may  be  back  an. 
their  {beta  few  months  cm. 

Paul  Johnson,  writing  in 
this  month’s  Oxford  .Review 
of  Economic  Policy,  shows 
that  half  of  foepeopte  living 
on  or  below  half  average  in- 
come in  cme  year  axe  above 
the  line  12  months  later.  Only 
a third  of  the  unemployed  an 
income  support  spend  more 
than  two  years  on  the  giro. 

There  is  a world  of  differ- 
ence between  a middle-mem. 
ager  down  on  his  hick,  for  a 
few.  months  and  a'  family  liv- 
ing on  means-tested  benefits 
for  decades. 

Forget  about  the  poverty 
tourists:  it  is  the  chronic,  per- 
sistent poor  probably  ac- 
counting-for  5-10  per  cent  of 


been  the  fracturing  at'  our 
cities  into  council-estate  ghet- 
tos of  desperation,  alongside 
smart  Georgian  squares.  - 

Anne  Green,  a researcher 
at  file  University  cf  Warwick, 
has  charted  the  growing  spa- 
tial polarisation  between  rich 
and  poor  during  the  3980s*. 
Her  work  shows  that  a person 
in  file  poorest  "travel  to 
work”  area  is  six  times  more 
likely  to  be  unemployed  than 
someone  in  the  most  affluent. 
But  Qie  real  tragedy  Is  In  the 
depths . of  the  poverty:  the 
former's  chances  of  having 
been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  a-year  is  23  thnty  higher 
than  the  latter’s.  There  are  ho 
tourists  here. 

The  squashing  of  our  poor- 
est into  islands  <rf  neglect  has 
transformed  the  experience  of 
poverty.  It  Is  one  thing  to  live 
on  benefits  in  a decent  area 
with  little  crime,  a well- 
equipped  GP  surgery  and 
good  school  quite- another  to 


sink  estates  should  be  paid 
two  or  throe  times  as  much  as 
colleagues  to  the  leafy  areas  — 
whatever  if  takes  to  get  the 
best,  tn  place  of  the  worst 
Public  transport  Is  no  longer 
subsidised  by  the  middle 
class,  so  the  state  will  have  to 
do  it  The  bousing  stock  des- 
perately needs  updating. 

lasted  of  redistributing  to 
poor  people,  we  should  redis- 
tribute to  poor  {daces.  There 
are  some  innovative  ways  of 
dotog  fliio  One  of  the  con* 
crete  achievements  of  the 
Clinton  administration  was 
foe  ggfl>hii«hm»it  of  foe  Com- 
roynlty  Development  Finan- 
cial Trv^titntirmg  Fund,  which 
provides  free  loans  to  groups 
in  poor  areas  for  locally 
staffed  regeneration.  Why  not 
here? 

Ultimately,  however,  the 
necessary  fluids  can  come 
only  from  higher  taxation  on 
the  better-oil,  or  a reduction 
to  their  welfare  payments  — 


Teachers  and  doctors  working  on  sink  estates  should  be 
paid  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  colleagues  in  leafy  areas 


the  population  — who  really 
matter. 

ThisisaU  very  weD,  say  the 
anti-poverty  activists  qnd 
Labour,  but  foe  only  way  to 
garner  support  from  the. 
middle  class  is  to  blur  this. 

distinction  — m h»  US  think 

we  are  all  in  foie  together. 
Labour’s  emphasis  on  insecu- 
rity is  part  of  this  strategy  — 
most  of  us,  we  are  told,  are 
“only  one  pay  cheque  from 
poverty”. 

But  this  tactic  could  back- 
fire, at  least  for  the  poor.  Vot- 
ers know  foe  difference  be- 
tween the  fretting  middle 
class  and  foe  abject  poor  — 
and  banging  cm  about  foe  for- 
mer risks  concern  for 

tlWMH  gpfliniTialy  In  need 

The  poor  are  already  mar- 
ginalised. Not  so  much  by  foe 
lack  of  money  but  by  geogra- 
phy. One  of  the  most  striking 
trends  cf  the  past  15  years  has 


live  hi  tear  of  a mugging, 
knowing  foe  chaiww  of  your 
son  or  ibngbttir  getting  a 
GCSE  are  almost  nfl.  Poverty 
is  not  about  how  much  or  ho  w 
little  money  people  have  — it 
is  about  where  they  live. 

- The  new  geography  of  pov- 
erty demands  a recasting  of 
the  traditional  left-wing 
agenda  of  redistribution. 
Taking  money  from 
fill  Individuals  and  giving  it 
to  .foe  unsuccessful  has  al- 
ready become  less  fashion- 
able. because  foirmg  people’s 
cash  makes  governments  un- 
popular— but  also  because  of 
an . overdue  admission  that 
targeting  welfare  benefits  at 
poor  Individuals  damages 
work  incentives. 

Instead  cf  raising  the  level 
of  benefits,  foe  priority  must 
be  to  reduce  foe  impact  of  pov- 
erty cm  people’s  lives.  Teach- 
ers and  doctors  working  on 


mortgage  tax  relief  chiw 
benefit  are  prime  targets. 

But  foe  high  walls  between 

rich  and  pnnr  »t ftfltt  wiato  fhla 

harder  politically.  As  Ms 
Green  says:  “It  is  a case  of  out 
of  sight  out  of  mind.  The 
middle  class  never  come 
across  the  people  to  the  coun- 
cil ^states  — even  their  kids 
don’t  mix.” 

This  is  why  Labour’s  new 
concern  with  community 
could  spell  trouble  for  foe 
poor.  The  “ccmnmpl tariam”, 
fed  by  foe  US  guru  Amitai  Et- 
>nqni — and  counting  Mr  Blair 
among  their  number  — stress 
the  moral  responsibility  on  in- 
dividuals to  look  after  them-, 
selves,  their  famfoas.  neigh- 
bours and  communities. 

The  problem  is  that  affluent 
people  can  discharge  their 
communitarian  responsibil- 
ities by  forming  closer  ties 
with  other  affluent  people: 


joining  foe  school  PTA.  set- 
ting up  babysitting  circles, 
looking  out  for  each  other’s 
kids.  And,  of  course,  estab- 
lishing Neighbourhood 
Watch  schemes  — which  exist 
almost  exclusively  in  foe  nk> 
est,  lowest-crime  areas. 

As  Carey  Oppenheim,  one  of 
foe  authors  of  foe  CPAG  book, 
says  "Geographical  polarisa- 
tion changes  the  political 
agenda,  because  people  don’t 
see  themselves  as  occupying 
foe  same  world  as  the  poor.” 

At  its  worst,  community  ac- 
tivism can  take  the  form  of 
barricade-building  — work- 
ing together  to  stop  social 
housing  or  half-way  homes 
for  the  mentally  ill  from 
“spoiling”  the  area. 

Etrionl  to  The  Spirit  , of 
Community,  did  recognise 
this  risk:  “One  of  the  gravest 
dangers  of  rebuilding  commu- 
nities is  that  they  will  become 
insular  and  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  outsiders.”  He  there- 
fore urged  people  to  look  be- 
yond their  own  immediate 
neighbourhoods  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  ' 

But  his  prescription  scarcely 
amounts  to  foe  kind  of  invest- 
ment required  to  rescue  our 
most  marginal  areas.  'The 
ways  [of  helping  other  commu- 
nities] are  almost  endless, 
from  sending  food,  blankets 
and  volunteers  when  a neigh- 
bouring community  is  over- 
whelmed to  sharing  equipment 
such  as  snow  ploughs.” 

Blankets  are  not  enough. 

fVim  mrmifn  ri  mlm  will  Only 

be  a progressive  force  if  the 
fortunate  see  themselves  as 
being  in  foe  community 
as  the  poor.  And  the  fractur- 
ing of  our  society  makpg  this 
Jess,  rather  than  more,  likely. 

The  rhetoric  of  community 
has  a powerful  resonance  in  a 
society  which  has  witnessed 
the  destruction  wrought  by 
rampant  individualism.  It 
could  be  replaced  by  a ram- 
pant “communitism”  that 
would  leave  foe  poor  as  in- 
visible as  ever. 

'Poverty:  the  facts,  CPAG.  1-5 
Bath  St,  London  EC2V9PY.  . 


Youth  rallies  to  rebuild  worker  solidarity 


Debate 


Jo-Ann  Mort 


TONY  BLAIR’S  recent 
trip  to  America-  could 
have  been  more  infor- 
mative had  be  strolled  across 
foe  Street  from  the  White 
House  to  check  out  foe  newly 
revived  AFL-CIO  trades 

union  federation. 

He  would  have  found  a gang 
of  young  people  organising 
foe  first  “Union.  Summer,”  an 
attempt  to  recreate  the  “Free- 
dom Summer”  of  the  1960s 
which  catapulted  foe  US  into 
a civil  rights  revolution. 

Then  they  descended  on  foe 
South  to  register  Afro-Ameri- 
cans for  voting;  this  summer 


today’s  young  people  — 
recruited  from  universities 
and  shop  floats — will  sign  up 
workers  for,  union  cafrhpsftghs. 

Workers'  rights  could  be- 
came the  civil  rights  issue  of 
a new  generation.  Between 
organising  and  political 
action,  foe  AFL-CIO  plans  to 
spend  over  ' $50  million 
(£33  million)  -rebuilding 
worker  solidarity.  . 

After  decades  when  orga- 
nised labour’s  numbers  kept 
declining  and  its  official 
stance  was  one  of  ease  with 
Washington,  anew  leadership 
to  the  top  positions  of  foe 
AFL-CIO  has  put  ft  back  to 
contention  as  a potentially 
powerful  force  to  reshape  foe 
US  political  map 

-While  much  of  labour’s 
agenda  will  match  that  of  the 
Democrats,  some  of  it  wont 


Yet  foe  Democratic  leader- 
ship appears  to  be  delighted 
*wiih  a renewed  labour 
meat,  even  when 
meats  emerge  — because  or- 
ganised labour  is  still  foe 
Democrats  best  hope  for  elec- 
toral victories. 

Although  foe  business  side 
of  the  Democratic  Party 
thrives.  It  has  virtually  no 
one  to  put  to  the  polling 
booth.  The  unions  and  . their 
aTliflR  do. 

The  congressional  Republi- 
cans. worried  about  orga- 
nised labour’s  new  militancy, 
held  hearings  to  investigate 
foe  use  of  labour's  new  politi- 
cal education  money.  No 
labour  leader  showed  up  and 
the  Democrats  walked  out 

The  new  AFL-CIO  has  en- 
gaged tto : A^wiftwi  imagina- 
tion for  foe  first  time  since 
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foe  early  1960s  when  the  Viet- 
nam war  caused  a rupture  be- 
tween elements  on  fop  Left 
and  organised  labour.  Pro- 
gressives — Inrlnflfng  yOUIlg 
people  to  search  of  a cause  — 
are  paying  attention.  But 
workers  across  the  spectrum 
are  also  talking  riaaa  struggle 
and  many  are  active  to  union 

nmm  icing  rawrpalgna. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  about  to 
launch  town  meetings  across 
the  US  around  the  theme 
“America  Needs  a Raise." 
Raising  fog  federal. minimum 
wage  — which  has  hit  a 40- 
year  low  in  terms  cf  purchas- 
ing power — is  merging  as  a 
key  issue  to  the  presidential 
election  campaign. 

. For  the  Democrats,  class 
unifies  in  a way  that  values 
can't  Only  a populist  eco- 
nomic agenda  will  gather  vot- 
ers for  the  Democrats  to 
regain  the  White  House  and' 
perhaps  Congress  where  foe 
more  populist  leaders  among 
the  Democrats  reign. 

Recognising  foe  potency  of 
class,  even  Republican  nomi- 
nee Bob  Dole  has'  adopted  an 
anti-corporate  edge  to  his 
campaign  rhetoric,  transpar- 


ent though  it  is.  Some  of  this 
class  consciousness  is  the 
residue  of  fop  Buchanan  cam- 
paign, where  the  former 
Nixon  speechwriter  picked  up 
an  the  nation's  discontent  to 
a Mussolini-like  embrace  of 
workers,  even  openly  sup- 
porting unions  for  the  first 
time. 

President  Clinton  and  Mr 
Blair  share  a predisposition 
to  a new  democratic  vision, 
downplaying  class  and  em- 
phasising values.  But  the 
AFLrdO's  polling  shows  that 
workers  will  ^rote  on  eco- 
nomic issues  and  bread-and 
butter-union  issues.  That 
means  issues  like  a rise  in  the 
minimum  wage,  progressive 
taxation,  and  labour  law 
reform  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  onions. 

The  power  imbalance  be- 
tween  corporate  heads  and  the 
majority  at  American  workers 
must  bq  redressed  If  the  econo- 
my is  to  revive  to  a way  that 
saves  jobs  and  raises  wages. 
Only  strong  unions  can  give 
workers  that  redress. 

The  author  is  vicechair  of 
Democratic  Socialists  of 
America. 


Political  parlour  game  where  long-haired  lovers 
and  cropped  puritan  psalmists  can  never  meet 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


FORGET  the  revived 
Board  of  Trade  presi- 
dency; true  archaists  yearn 
tor  the  return  of  an  even 
more  venerable  body,  the 
Committee  tor  Trade  and 
Navigation,  one  of  whose 
members  was  Richard 
Cromwell,  son  of  Ollie  and 
(briefly)  his  successor  in 
the  top  job. 

A ca  valier/rramdbead  eco- 
nomic divide  is  a fun-sound- 
ing parlour  game,  but  firing 
the  rules  is  such  a headache 
most  people  give  up.  Try  to 
out  a few  cavaliers  and  the 
trouble  begins.  Nigel  Law- 
son?  Hardly;  he  was  all  for 
the  “overarching  discipline" 
of  the  ERM.  Chancellor  Roy 
Jenkins?  Not  really;  he  was 
the  last-bot-one  to  balance 
the  Budget  Fun-loving  Lord 
Barber?  Be  was  determined 
foe  government’s  spenders 
should  not  be  seen  to  win. 

So  bow  about  a few  puri- 


tans? The  usual  suspects 
spring  to  mind:  the  leftist 
types-  to  whom  share  op- 
tions, Rolls-Royces  and  the 
consumer  society  in  gen- 
eral are  “obscene”,  plus  the 
super-hawkish  Powellite 
minimum-government  ant I- 
infiationists. 

Unfortunately,  this  New 
Model  Army  falls  apart  at 
the  first  crack  of  critical 
gunfire.  The  former  group 
is  game-on  for  frill  employ- 
ment, big  pay  rises  and 
plenty  of  inflation  all 
round;  the  latter  don’t  give 
a boot  about  the  “strong 
pound”,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments or  any  other  iron- 
ChanceUnr-ish  issues,  all  of 
which  they  believe  will 
prove  all  right  on  the  night 

Just  as  the  task  seems 
hopeless,  rescue  arrives  in 
the  shape  of  the  tmlikeliest 
event  (so  far)  of  the  year: 
the  Osmonds  revival.  That 

this  sick-makiag  tribe  has 
been  given  visa  clearance 
to  re-enter  Britain  should 
of  itself  lead  to  the  Home 
Secretary’s  instant  resigna- 
tion. but  the  family's 
return  to  the  public  eye 


does  provide  one  pointer  in 
our  quest  tor  the  economic 
roundhead. 

You  may  remember  one 
of  the  brood  (probably 
Marie)  declared  during  the 
original  Osmonds  Terror 
that  she  and  her  fellow 
Mormons  eschewed  stimu- 
lants of  all  sorts,  including 
tea,  coffee  and  similar 
Class  A gear.  It  could  he 
that  the  concept  of  artifi- 
cial stimulation  takes  us  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Whether  it  is  the  arch- 
monetarist  demanding 
“real”  zero  prices  and 
shunning  “artificial**  job 
creation  or  the  ultra-green 
insisting  industry  meet  im- 
possible criteria  of  ‘.‘sus- 
tainability”. the  puritan 
believes  there  is  an  organi- 
cally sound  level  of  under- 
lying activity  and  a lot  of 
dangerous,  artificial  froth 
on  top,  created  by  drug- 
style  "stimulation”. 

And  the  cavaliers?  We 
prefer  the  mug  of  thick, 
brown,  sweet  tea  approach, 
thank  you.  Pins  the  odd 
Senior  Service,  In  memory 
of  navigators  past. 


Europe’s  game  of  measure  for  measure 


Briefing 


Sarah  Ryle 


UROSCEPTICS  eujoy 
the  little  ironies  to  life. 
There  Is  the  Irony  that 
Norway  Is  the  only  European 
nation  except  Luxembourg 
that  has  already  met  all  foe 
Maastricht  criteria  for  join- 
ing a stogie  currency,  yet  its 
people  have  voted  against 
membership  of  foe  EU. 

Then  there  is  the  irony  that 
since  the  UK  dropped  out  of 
the  ERM  to  2992  it  has  expe- 
rienced a recovery  unri- 
vaHed  to  core  EU  countries 
Germany  and  France. 

Unfettered  by  the  con- 
straints of  keeping  Its  ex- 
change rate  within  the  agreed 
limits,  employment  has  risen, 
inflation  has  fallen  and 
growth  has  at  least  matched 
that  of  the  UK’s  key  partners 

In  Europe,  according  to 
OECDfigures. 

The  Government  has 
largely  attributed  steady 
recovery  to  tight  control  of 
public  spending  and  a cau- 
tions stance  on  monetary  pol- 
icy, Despite  foe  fact  that  total 
success  has  so  far  escaped  the 
Chancellor  — foe  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  have  over- 
shot its  PSBR  target  of 
£29  billion  for  1995/96  by 
about  £3  billion  when  the  data 
is  published  on  Thursday  — 
foe  commonly  held  belief  is 
that  foe  UK  will  be  one  of  foe 
few  EU  members  to  easily 
pass  the  Maastricht  criteria. 

Bvenif  foe  PSBR  overruns 


♦>>iB  year,  next  year  the 
year  after  that,  forecasters  do 
not  expect  it  to  be  so  out  of 
ltoe  with  Treasury  predic- 
tions that  it  will  break 
through  foe  ceiling  erf  three 
per  cent  of  GDP  or  less.  And  if 
Treasury  predictions  are  cor- 
rect (a  PSBR  of  £22.4  billion  at 
Spur  cent  of  GDP  to  1996/97 
and  £15  billion  at  2 per  cent  of 
GDP  in  1997/98),  then  there 
should  be  roam  for  fiscal 
relaxation,  therefore  tax  cuts. 

But  in  a recent  paper,  econ- 
omist Michael  Saunders  at 
Salomon  Brothers  suggested 
that  Britain's  confidence  has 
been  misplaced.  He  agreed 
that,  using  foe  PSBR  as  the 
yardstick,  Britain  should 
have  no  problem  with  the 
Maastricht  criteria.  The  prob- 


lem, he  argued,  was  that  EU 

ons  will 


use  a differ- 


institutions 
ent  measure. 

Rather  than  use  the  PSBR, 
they  would  use  general  gov- 
ernment financial  deficit 
(GGFD) plus  debt  writeoffs  to 

public  corporations. 

This  would  shift  the  goal 
posts  to  three  respects.  The 
GGFD  is  counted  on  a calen- 
dar year,  90  while  foe  PSBR 
is  failing  foe  Maastricht  defi- 
cit measure  (MDM)  will  al- 


Can  Britain  meet  the  Maastricht  criteria? 
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ways  be  greater  because  it  is 

measured  a quarter  earlier. 

The  PSBR  Includes  profits 
from  foe  Government’s  pri- 
vatisation programme.  The 
Treasiiry  has  estimated  these 
gains  at  £3  billion  to  1995/96, 
£4  billion  next  year  and 
£2.5  billion  foe  year  after.  But 
the  GGFD  would  not  benefit 
from  these  credits,  which  Mr 
Saunders  suggested  would 
keep  it  above  foe  PSBR. 

Finally,  foe  MDM  would 
exclude  public  corporations’ 
earnings  (£1.8  billion  to  1995) 


but  include  any  write-off^  for 
their  debts.  Mr  Saunders  has 
calculated  that  the  MDM  has 
tended  to  exceed  the  calendar 
year  total  for  the  PSBR.  not 
including  privatisations  pro- 
ceeds, by  between  £1  billion 
and  £2  billion.  That  rose  to 
£3.7  billion  in  1995  because 
coal  industry  debts  worth  £1.6 
billion  were  cancelled. 

So  while  the  PSBR  would  be 
4.5  per  cent  of  GDP  to  1995/96, 
the  MDM  would  be  6 per  cent 
of  GDP  to  1995. 

“Even  if  the  current  tight 


iblic  spending  plans  are  ad- 
' to,  both  before  and  after 
the  general  election,  the 
MDM  will  probably  still  be 
above  3 per  cent  of  GDP  in 
both  1996  and  the  key  year  of 
1997.”  said  Mr  Saunders. 

The  government  financial 
deficit  as  a proportion  of  GDP 
rests  not  only  on  how  much  It 
spends,  but  also  on  the  GDP 
Itself  and  so  predictions  of 
the  UK’s  success  Maastricht- 
wise  depend  on  foe  accuracy 
of  foe  Treasury's  forecasts. 

Mr  Saunders  calculated 
that  the  PSBR  for  1996/97 
would  be  £26£  billion  and 
£20.5  billion  in  1997/98:  these 
would  translate  into  an  MDM 
of  about  £35  billion  and  £27.5 
billion  respectively.  That 
would  mean  foe  UK  would 
overshoot  the  8 per  cent 
Maastricht  goal  by  0.6  per 
cent  in  1997. 

Another  irony  then  for  the 
Eurosceptic  collection  might 
be  that  the  threats  currently 
being  made  by  prospective 
EMU  ’ins’  against  predicted 
'outs’  could  be  a waste  of 
breath.  If  the  UK  is  not  going 
to  meet  all  the  Maastricht  cri- 
teria, bullying  it  into  EMU 
would  entail  breaking  the 
Etfs  own  rules. 


Indicators 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


TODAY  — UK:  PP1  (Mar)- 

TOMORROW  — USi  Industrial 
production  (Mar). 

USc  Housing  starts  (Mar). 

UKs  Gilt  auction  announcement 


WEDNESDAY  — UIO  Under- 
tying earnings  (Feb). 

(IKc  Unemployment  (Mar). 


THURSDAY  — USs  Jobless 
claims  (w/e  April  13). 

GEfU  Bundesbank  Council 
meeting. 

UKs  RPi  (Mar). 

UK:  PSBR  (Mar). 

JP:  Trade  balance  (Mar). 
FRIDAY  — GEPs  M3  (Mar). 
SaotcaKlerwea  Capital  Uateeta  Limited 


Australia  1.8470  Francs  7.44 


Austria  16.35 
Belgium  45,10 
Canada  1.9350 
Cyprus  0.70 
Denmark  8.52 
Finland  7.02 


Germany  2^000 
Greece  357.00 
Kong  Kong  it  AT 
India  51.76 
Ireland  0.9400 
Israel  4.7B 


Italy  2,321 
Malta  0.53S0 
Netherlands  2.4600 
New  Zealand  2. 1650 
Norway  9.55 
Portugal  227.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.63 


Singapore  2.07 
Souft  Africa  6.0Z 
Spain  1&50 
Sweden  9.95 
Switzerland  1.78 
Turkey  105,039 
US  14750 
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Racing  

Alhaarth  has 
Craven  as 
a soft  option 


Chris  Hawkins 


THIS  week  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Flat  sea- 
son proper  and  the 
build-up  to  the  Classics,  first 
of  which,  the  2,000  Guineas,  is 
less  than  three  weeks  away. 

Although  the  Newmarket 
Craven  meeting,  which  be- 
gins tomorrow,  features  sev- 
eral important  trials  it  looks 
as  if  Newbury  has  captured 
the  real  plums  with  Bosra 
Sham,  favourite  for  the  1.00 0 
Guineas,  due  to  run  in  Fri- 
day’s Fred  Darling  Stakes  and 
the  2,000  hot  pot  Alhaarth  in 
Saturday’s  Greenham  Stakes. 

The  last  time  the  favourites 
won  both  the  1,000  Guineas 
and  2,000  Guineas  was  in  1988 
when  Ravinella  and  Doyoun 
both  obliged  at  odds  of  4-5. 

Alhaarth  is  already  that 
short  while  Bosra  Sham  is 
down  to  11*8  following  encour- 
aging reports  of  her  progress 
this  spring. 

At  least  in  Blue  Duster,  a 
7-2  chance  with  Hill's,  there 
Is  viable  alternative  to  Bosra 
Sham,  but  David  Loder. 
traftw  of  this  filly  who  was 
unbeaten  as  a two-year-old.  is 
keeping  her  under  wraps 
until  the  Guineas  itself. 

She  will  not  be  seen  In  any 
of  the  trials,  which  leaves 
tomorrow's  Shadweil  Stud 
Nell  Gwyn  Stakes  short  of  sig- 
nificance unless  there  is  a 
scintillating  performance 
from  her  stable  companion 
Maid  For  The  Hills  or  John 
Dunlop's  Bint  SaisabiL  nei- 
ther of  whom  figure  in  die 
betting  at  the  moment 
The  (briquette  Head-trained 
filly  A Votre  Sante  has  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  the  ante- 
post  market  and  now  stands 
at  19-1  with  Hill's,  but  she  is 
not  yet  a certain  runner. 

Apparently  no  decision  will 
be  taken  until  next  weekend 
after  the  stable's  Occupan- 
diste  has  run  at  Longchamp. 

Alhaarth  is  entered  for 
Thursday’s  Craven  Stakes  at 
Newmarket,  but  is  more 
likely  to  go  to  Newbury  un- 
less diene  is  a lot  of  rain  in 
Berkshire  in  the  next  day  or 
so  — his  trainer,  Dick  Hern, 
does  not  want  him  to  run  on 
soft  ground. 

Beauchamp  King,  winner  of 
the  Racing  Post  Trophy  and 
supplemented  last  week  for 
the  Vodafone  Derby,  is  a Cra- 
ven probable,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting runner  is  Pommard 
from  the  John  Gosden  stable. 


Gosden  realises  dial  quite  a 
few  bubbles  are  going  to  be 
burst  this  week  and  hopes 
Pommard’s  is  not  among 
them.  A 16-1  chance  for  the 
■2,000  with  Hills,  he  is  the 
Newmarket  'talk inf:  horse 
this  spring  and  little  can  be 
gleaned  from  his  only  win  in 
a Sandown  maiden  last  year. 

Danehill  Dancer,  unbeaten 
until  put  in  his  place  by  Al- 
haarth in  the  Dewhurst 
Stakes  last  season,  is  another 
passible  for  the  Craven,  al- 
though he  is  also  in  \Vednos- 
day’s  Free  Handicap  and  the 
Greenham. 

It  was  thought  he  would 
miss  the  Newmarket  Guineas 
and  go  to  France  or  Ireland 
Instead,  but  he  Is  back  in  the 
picture  at  least  for  the  time 
being  and  is  quoted  at  25-1. 

The  Scottish  Grand 
National  takes  place  at  Ayr 
on  Saturday  and  Tom  Tate 
hopes  that  Lo  Stregone  can 
gain  some  consolation  for 
missing  the  Martell  National. 

The  gelding  was  favourite 
for  Aintree  until  meeting 
with  a set-back,  but  Tate  rates 
his  chances  of  running  at  Ayr 
as  60-40.  A blood  test  on 
Thursday  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  makes  it. 

At  Ascot  on  Saturday,  the 
22-year-old  Irish  amateur  Jim 
Culloty  stole  the  show  with  a 
509-1  treble,  meaning  that  he 
had  ridden  13  winners  in  six 
racing  days. 

That  trill  be  the  end  of  his 
incredible  run,  however,  as 
today  he  starts  two  previ- 
ously imposed  whip  bans 
totalling  nine  days. 

Culloty  said  he  dared  not 
pick  up  his  stick  on  Saturday, 
which  perhaps  tells  its  own 
story  and  certainly  provides 
the  anti-whip  brigade  with 
ammunition  for  their 
argument 

Attached  to  Henrietta 
Knight's  stable.  Culloty  in- 
tends to  turn  professional 
next  season  and,  along  with 
Richard  Johnson,  could  be 
one  of  the  stars  of  tomorrow. 
He  certainly  has  that  price- 
less but  Intangible  asset  of 
getting  horses  to  run  for  him. 

At  Musselburgh  (Edin- 
burgh) this  afternoon.  Plum 
First  (3.00)  looks  a decent  bet 
in  the  Tolbooth  Limited 
Stakes.  He  has  shown  im- 
proved form  this  season  and 
finished  strongly  when  going 
down  by  threequarters  of  a 
length  to  the  prolific  Kira  in  a 
19-runner  handicap  at  New- 
castle last  Monday. 


12  SPORTS  NEWS 


Rugby  League 

Stones  Super  League 

St  Helens  26,  Bradford  Bulls  20 


Bulls  scent 
a Wembley 
stampede 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


THERE  will  be  few  dis- 
satisfied customers  at 
Wembley  on  Saturday 
week  if  the  Challenge 
Cup  final  between  these 
teams  is  as  competitive  and 
intense  as  this.  The  first  half, 
which  Saints  dominated  to 
lead  24-8,  underlined  their  po- 
sition as  Cup  favourites,  but 
the  second  half  was  a differ- 
ent story. 

A late  penalty  from  Gould- 
tng  was  their  only  score  as 
the  Bulls  hit  back  with  two 
tries  from  Matt  Calland,  his 
third  in  all.  and  two  goals 
from  McNamara  Had  the 
Bulls  taken  even  one  of  four 
chances  that  fell  to  McDer- 
mott. Lowes,  Bradley  and 
Paul  they  might  have 
achieved  one  of  their  finest 
victories  for  years. 

Paul  Cook's  place- kicking, 
usually  so  reliable,  also  let 
them  down.  The  former  Leeds 
lUil-back  missed  with  three 
good  chances.  St  Helens  were 


Five-try  Wigan 
back  in  swing 

I A /IGAN  regained 
1/1/  their  form  of  old  as 
If  If  they  eased  to  a 28-10 
victory  at  Castleford  last 
night,  thanks  to  tries  from 
Connolly.  Farrell,  Paul, 
Robinson  and  Smyth. 

Sheffield  Eagles  over- 
came the  challenge  of  Lon- 
don Broncos,  scoring  six 
tries  in  a 34-18  win  after 
the  sides  had  been  dead- 
locked at  12-12  at  the 
break.  It  was  the  Eagles 
third  win  in  a row. 

Warrington  will  find  out 
today  whether  the  Wigan 
prop  Kelvin  Sfcerrett  is 
willing  to  assist  their 
rebuilding  programme. 

The  29-year-old  Great 
Britain  forward  spent  the 
weekend  considering  a 
move  to  Wilders  pool  after 
being  told  unexpectedly  by 
the  champions  that  he 
conld  leave.  Alex  Murphy, 
Wire's  football  executive, 
wants  an  answer  today. 


left  with  other  problems  to 
ponder;  five  minutes  from 
time  Vila  Matautia  was  sent 
off  for  elbowing  Simon  Knox, 
and  anything  more  than  a 
one-match  ban  would  put  him 
out  of  the  final 

Certain  to  miss  Wembley  is 
James  Lowes:  he  is  cup-tied 
and  that  is  a shame.  The  for- 
mer Leeds  hooker  had  an  out- 
standing afternoon  and  he 
will  be  sorely  missed,  though 
the  Bulls  will  have  two  highly 
influential  forwards  in  Jer- 
emy Donougher  and  Karl 
Fairbank  available.  Both 
were  absent  yesterday. 

Saints  were  never  the  same 
after  losing  Apollo  Perelxni, 
who  had  scored  a remarkable 
try  in  the  first  half.  He  broke 
the  first  line  of  defence  in  his 
own  half  and  ran  60  metres 
for  the  touchdown.  It  would 
have  been  a good  score  from  a 
top-class  centre;  from  a prop 
it  was  astonishing. 

Soon  after  half-time  Pere- 
lini  went  off  with  a recur- 
rence of  knee  trouble  and 
Saints  subsided  badly  as  the 
ever-improving  Calland 
scored  good  tries  in  the  50th 
and  72nd  minute  and  McNa- 
mara landed  his  first  goals 
since  arriving  from  Hull 

The  18-year-old  winger 
Danny  Arnold  maintained  his 
scoring  run  for  Saints  with 
his  10th  try  in  four  games.  It 
arrived  in  the  third  minute 
and,  when  Gibbs  easily  cut 
through  to  score  from 
McVey’s  short  pass,  the  Bulls 
seemed  to  be  on  a hiding. 

They  retaliated  with  tries 
from  Calland  and  Scales  but, 
with  Newlove  scoring  against 
his  former  colleagues,  die 
Bulls  were  still  16  points 
adrift  at  the  interval  Plenty 
of  recent  Bradford  sides 
would  have  crumpled  at  that 
paint;  this  one  got  better  and 
better.  Their  coach  Brian 
Smith  swallowed  his  disap- 
pointment ‘Tm  proud  to  be 
in  charge  of  these  men.”  he 
said. 

St  llwlwmi  Hunt;  Arnold,  Gibbs.  Newt ovs. 
Sullivan,  Hammond.  Gouldtng;  Perallnl. 
Cunningham.  Leatham.  Joynt,  McVey. 
Marley.  Substitutes-  Hayes.  Martyn. 
Mata  lido.  Piefcavance. 

Bradford  IfrdJte  Cook;  CTrttHia  Calland. 
Loughtin.  Scales:  Bradley.  Paul. 
McDermott,  Lowes.  Ireland.  NIcMe.  Dwyer 
McNamara.  Substitutes'  Donohue. 
Ha&san.  Medley,  Knox. 
nalaran  R Smith  iCasdekvOl 


Bull  rush . . . Bradford’s  McNamara  loses  possession  while  charging  the  hard-pressed  St  Helens  defence  chws  thomond 


Connolly  comes  under  scrutiny 


JOHN  CONNOLLY  put 
Leeds’s  George  Mann 
on  report  for  a high 
tackle  on  John  Clarke  at 
Oldham  on  Saturday,  and 
the  Rugby  Football  League 
will  probably  want  to  look 
at  another  dubious  chal- 
lenge by  Mann  which 
stunned  Clarke  later,  writes 
Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

But  it  may  also  want  to 
take  a look  at  Connolly’s 
performance,  for  a contro- 
versial decision  late  in  the 
game  by  the  Wigan  referee 


played  a significant  part  in 
Leeds’s  fourth  successive 
defeat. 

Connolly  sent  Anthony 
Gibbons,  the  young  Leeds 
ftili-back,  to  the  sin-bin  in 
the  64th  minute,  appar- 
ently for  ball  stealing.  This 
used  to  be  a sin-binning  of- 
fence but  is  now  allowed  in 
a one-on-one  situation, 
which  this  dearly  was. 

Gibbons's  departure 
reduced  Leeds  to  12  men  at 
a time  when  they  had  cut 
an  early  17-0  deficit  to  one 


point  and  were  looking 
capable  of  registering  their 
first  win  in  the  Super 
League. 

ft  cost  them  two  points 
for  the  penalty  and,  while 
Gibbons  was  absent. 
Crompton  scored  his 
second  try  of  the  game.  Ma- 
loney added  the  goal  and 
the  game  for  Oldham,  at 
25-16,  was  safe. 

Connolly  made  news  dar- 
ing the  Centenary  season 
when  he  miscounted  the 
tackles  in  a tight  game  at 


Thrum  Hall  in  January,  a 

mistake  which  helped  Hali- 
fax beat  Warrington  20-14. 
Connolly  was  stood  down 
from  his  next  match  and 
his  remaining  fixtures 
were  reviewed. 

Three  tries  from  their  in- 
ternational centre  Pierre 
Chamorin  helped  Paris  to 
maintain  their  encouraging 
start  to  the  season  at  the 
Charlety  Stadium  on  Satur- 
day. They  beat  Workington 
Town,  who  are  still  looking 
for  their  first  ooints.  34-12. 


Musselburgh  with  form  guide 


ZOOWlMcnUHy 
UOHMkibyW 
UO  PLUB  FIRST  (up) 


MO  i 

4.00  Northern  Spark 

4130  My  OiOary  (nfa) 


UnwitUgh  ■irfiiuit— urwL  * 
Coin*  fiend  (Omd  la  fan  in  ptaoM) 
Ffcpmc  fa  tnefcats  oftw  hmo’x  ran 


»dayal 


2.00  bofry  maimm  auction  stakes  zvomc2^29 

1 DOCJOAHDS  CAHRUQEN  TvndB  B-T  RCacfam* 

2 NEON  DOOM  S Williams  6-7  _ — ...IMgal 

a HC0  ROMANCE  Own  Smith  8-3  — ..ICtanodl 

4 i ABSOLUTELY  ABST0NE  (9)  P Evans  B-0  3 Sudan  1 

9 2 FULL  TRACEABILITY  (18)  J Berry  641  _ NCafefeS 

TOP  RMM  TVSc  Mi  TraecBWBl  B. 

1M*  TYspfcaf  Boar*  2 B 5 JOarort  fl-4  (J  Barry)  C m 

Batting:  5-4  Full  TrsceiDii*/.  9-J  ADwIiABty  Atjflorw,  5-2  Neon  Derail.  B~i  Oxfian*  Carnage.  14-1  Rad 
Romanis  5 nmaarm. 

FORM  Cut  DC  - FULL  TRACEABKJTV,  Cfrased  teMers.  tept  an  Ifesl  hrrtong  2nd  of  7.  H brtimO 
Encruiwng  Ear  Ananiev  St  man  ana  site  gd. 

ABSOLUTELY  ABSTOHE:  PrsmnanL  one  para  fnal  lurtonj.  JUi  ol  9. 51  bemud  Aztec  Traveller  fHaydoe*  9 
man  due:  jim  ga. 


2.30  PINKIE  PILLARS  HANDICAP  3YO  1m  >1  33ydl  C2JS73 

1 WO-O  QO-OO-POWBWIAMOBl  (30]  B Ellieafl  9-7 K Kaooedy  S 

2 ec-006  THE niUBAMUBMIWJ Erie 9-4 _RLappts1 

3 It  PANAMA  JIYE(13) M JglwMn  5-4  _.J  Weaver! 

4 Ott~l  HAWXSLEY  HILL  <■)  (SOai)  Mrs  JRjnedsn  9-2  K 

5 «M1  NAJAHtl •)  C Thornton  9-1  — ~0 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Hawfcdey  KB  B,  RA*  7. 

1 W5i  9bpg  Du  a B a K FaHaa  4-S  (Mia  J H M— law)  « ran 

RiiHfel)  8-J  wetsisy  HD.  7-J  Pvt via  Jnra  3-1  Rj/af.  ID-1  Ga-Ctt-Potwr-Awiflsr.  18-1  Tha 
f11HMn3ioJK.il  Buianen. 

FORM  QUIDE  - HAWKSleY  HUlz  eFtort  lalrvray.  tad  inside  lasL  ran  an.  was  at  SosUwHI  71  tap  >AWTj 

1:3.  i-'Jtiry  Sawn  Trie  Vjrt  id  12  ran 

PANAMA  JIVE  Piomimm.  nddtti  * cut.  weakened  ovor  21  out  SDi  ai  7 xa  Mined  Wafcta  Burt 
I'.Varitrhimoion  tmltnh  elks  .AWTt  cult 

MJAfft  H4*  rti-.nd  fruden  iUfiJd  cn  10  teed  we*  its*  Knz/  ftslong.  won  Wo'wr  AzmptDn  I tm  flB) 
tari  t-ti.nj  Bailiwick  II.  fi  ran 

QO-OO-POWn-HANQKA  Sligfd  load  la  hartway.  outnacpd  final  7.  -O'  ol  IS. 71  Defend  Astral  Watts 

.•tewcawo  imaKt  "4J  gs| 

THE  FULLBAHOLAOESlfe  tn  leuen.  outtacod  tullM).  k®t  on  firMD,  6th  at  «.  9 Mtend  HAWKSLEY  HU 
■SniFIkaMI  T|  ncp.  AWT 


KILL!  TENON(11)(D)D  McmHi  5-9-T  

J QAIMOCK  VALLEY  (4)  J Be"V  t-3-t 

5358-tfl  JUST  BOB  (7)  (CD)  S KedeweH  7-9-a  . 

0114-0)  LfiAOMQ  PRINCESS  (4]  (D)  Urss  L Parian  5-tM 


3.00  TOLBOOTH  UMtTED  STAKES  M CXSSa 

Ain 

-R  CadFrana  7 
-J  Stack  (9)1 

OaSbMM  2* 
..UmtaHayHart 
(7)4 

■ I.VUM  S6U0US  HURRY  (It)  (D)  R UcKeUer  6-6-4 •DJBu<M&(7)>*’ 

1 242CC-0  SIX  FOR  LUCK  (111(00)0  ttclan  4-9-4 NVartay(8)4 

8 1 CALL  Ml  (14J  C Thcmton  3-8-7  -DMritaenaS 

TOP  PORM  TIPS;  Taaae  B.  Plam  PM  7,  Qnoch  Valny  4. 

1 WSr  No  cerraapoadfag  rasa 

BatMag;  S-T  Tenor.  3- 1 jjsr  Boo  7-^  Plum  FiraL  9-2  OamacK  Valley.  5-1  Cad  Ue.  td-i  Si  Far  Lock  B 


S SCO-22  PLUM  RUST  (7)  (D)  L Ua, d-Janei  6-9-4 


FORM  QUIDE-  TENOR  Hcamnn  tar  nae  Baal  Hayed  on.  nearest  InBK  3rd  01 16.  S behind  To  Ike  Float 

■Uu&ttsurjh  ‘J  "a  tn 

JUST  Boa  Ncicr  rwamr.  9tn  ('  20.  S Denma  Canons  Heart  (Waretc*  51  nep  gs). 

PUW  FtRSn  in  rear,  ruudwiy  cw*r  It  am  ran  on  wef  2nool  19.R4I  MhaM  KBa  (HewaaOe  B hco  Odl. 
OARMOCX  V ALLEY  1 Lea  over  2*  uil  unbi  well  murto  Unal  fiirtone.  3rd  H 17.  tO  bertml  Uy  Goitarv 

.Him.lUn  tl  hco  gs: 

CALL  MBi  Duett,  hniffwi,  Ultwa,.  led  ovor  It  out  drew  cuar.  won  at  Souttmal  *t  mat  ouct  lAWT)  m. 
WSI.HJ  Baov  a.  7 ran 

SIX  Ftm  LUCK;  in  touch  in  contra  kuot  an  one  pace  tmal  ketofto.  Tin  d IE  61  behind  To  The  Reel 

.VuJMiDutflh  9 not  gdi 


3.30  IHVEMSK  MABIBi  STAKES  3Y0  1m  TByda  C3^77 

I Dvu-  AU4MJOKBI(1B5)Un  JRvnsdnn  5-0 XFaBonS 

3 OCA- CLAMSlCLMmCa (SOU  JUKI  m — Al  Hoary  (5)  a 

3 J6-6  DANKO (23) S Wuhan* 3-0  - _JTh*a4 

4 50BW-;  mA  BABY (14)  JF, re  9-0  JWUppMI* 

5 090- TURBO  NORTH  (21  S)U  DOS  9-0  N Caaaitcn  3 

4 QZ2-CS  CAmOM(ll) DHicnolU  8-lt  AJo»Oramra44 

T (HU-  SHBENY SUB (153) UJohmttn  8-11 _JWcmr7 

B ;U4_U  YUPPYCBFL(lb)  Cam  JWdsGn  6-11  ... SO  HUM— 4 

TOP  FORM  T1P&  Omnara  8.  IMo  B>*y  7.  ShMay  too  4. 

14441  Edaa  Draear  a » O K Darta*  8-1  (Me  M Rovatay)  4 r*i 

Baokiv  n-1  Catmosa.  L-1  Danico  5-1  Urts  Baby.  T-t  Slrtsy  Sue,  Alpme  JaMr.  8-1  CtanK  Detaoce  B 


FOIM  aunts  . BARBOSA:  tea  nu  3 out  ran  on  cap  mdp.  SPi  el  U.  IB  behind  Eben  Neaa 
. UuuttCnrjn  71  If  . nun  Par  (pi. 

PAMCOi  Always  in  r**r.  eat  of  7 HI  behind  Cool  Flip  lUnglield  1m  nui  and  Al  tAWT)  e*l|. 

ALPIM  JOKER  IT.  mr.  lUyed  one  pace  Ilia  21.  neuar  dangerous,  em  cf  1 1.  KB  Deotno  angng  Pabisrai 
'Carcta  Hnansiksgii 

CLASSIC  DEmtCEi  Ou  ip  iced,  raw  on  term  Knot  3. 171  sound  Syhs  Riradtso  BtFofcMione  0 moo 

HBXBABYiLel  ILever,  cruuica  aver  H out  enatM  la  qulckai.  ?no  01 7.  Q behind  Can  Ua  iSeuthweO  71 

mdn  Bur  ri’.VT;  ilfil. 

SNnOEY  SUE:  HidOan  ji  jnq  luul  fiirtong.  4tb  ol  B.  Hi  MhiKt  Charlie  Chang  lUagattC  1m  rrtti 

c.i-sr.T.r;: 


4.00  HWM7U  smxm  hamkju>  » isy*  as** 

1 C55DX  EVUISIT  (3)  (0)  A Bede?  3-KWJ  ...  ...... 

2 MCMO-  CARE  AND  COMFORT  (171)  N TndJer  4-9-12  - ..... 

3 445K1  BEST  W»T  SECRET  (40)  PE«naS-»-9 _. 

4 .'75-  CACHARRO  (4TS)  Cirwn  5-M  . . . 

5 iXK-50  DIET (4)  (CD)  Wins  L Ptrrao  16-W  ..  .. 

4 CDJ50-5  PLAMBORO (49) (MJ&metl 4-S-5  . .. 

T NORTHERN  SPARK  [(1)(C)  ID)  U.ss  L Penan  S-6-; 

8 KOKlUICEY(aB)*(JuHiCFa'WL-*-|I  . _ 

a C^..vK  LA  DANA  (111  L Tt'jlruiUJM  4-4-'  . . 

10  -.f-r-i  kARRTLUKEATHUCH  (12).  0 SHI  M-0 

1 » oooo  so  fa  <bti  c Men  j-j-j  


. DWrigbt(3)S* 
.JCadmati 
1 14 


(3)7 

JCmmtait* 
Jlbmrf 
. JFamtngia 
F Lyudl  (B)  1 1 w 
MBfeABdm  10 
SDWnmwvia 
CHtdptnB* 


12  154114  «BSOf?*erf>a)<0)UJotaraxi>»4 J Stack  (313+ 

ia  30000-0  STRATHIORE DREAM (B) Ulu L Ferrell 5-4-1  NCarfriaA 

14  46413-6  FUNNY R0SE(12) (OP Uomeifi 6-8-1 LOwraorAtl 

TOP  FORM  TVS:  Martham  Sporii  8, 0*4  OfCaol  7,  Ftawrj  Boon  6. 

1999iVhdMw  a 7 12  Data  GOaea  18-t  (J  LHarrU)  Ifl  na 

Batbag:  3-1  Fimn,  Rose.  9-2  Northern  Spart.  6-1  We*  onset  8-1  OWL  Bea  Kepi  Secret  KM  EaerM. 
Ld'iyuareathugh.  14 1— L 

FORM  QLBDG  - FUNMT  BOSS  Eton  halfway . never  reach  leedert.  60  ol  13, 141  Ottnal  FWd  o(  YHWi 
iHarmSsn  im!D6y  dm 

NORTHERN  SPARK:  Chased  leaders.  nOMn  over  3 out  tew  on.  3rrl  dM4.  & betmd  Bedazile 
iMmseOurgh  im16y  vod  hco  fldl 

BEST  KEPT  SECBE7T  Pronsneot  rfnwn  Over  3 d«L  one  gece  Sn»l  fnriong  3rd  ol  0.  9 behind  LKl  Bar 
tWotvertumplon  61  hep  (AWT)  sWl 

EVBtSETi  Prominent  unbi  weakened  bter  llouL  tth  of  14. 4 1/3  faediM  Northern  CeUdan  pMarwIdt  1m  dm 

Ktags!. 

■SS  OPWEl:  Led  beaded  V out  Wed  *a>  over  It  out  *»  ol  9.  91  beiiM  Ween  td  Lor* 
(Wohrertramplon  71  Mp  lAWT)  ial| 


4.30  MUSSELBUnSH  SPHMQ  HANDICAP  7f  1S7dsC2^B4 


_FI«BCk{8)8 


668-110  DAMCMOSKNIX (47) (D)(HF)RGueal 4-10-0 

0050-13  BADOASH  (7)(D)  P Frans  4-8-1? .... 

138)00-  DOR  pom  (1 79}  (CD)  R Bess  6-8-11 

9X0-44  DB5BTTLORE(149D Noun 5-94 

05100-0  COMMANDER  GIBl  (1K)MrsJftaniSden  4-4-1 K FaBon  10* 

5211H  MY  GALLfHT  (4)  (8E>  as)  (D)  A Bailey  S-tr-0  

30C634-  BLUE OMT (286) (C) (D) U Dods  10-8-11 PMuHiim  * 

134)0-1  THRCLEKS  FOLLY (4) (0) Danys SntUh 4-8-6 LO— eeefcT 

8-30504  PCS  CNWmi^JEyta  4-8-8 NLeppM  12* 

11000-2  S*nnOUBM(11)|B)  C Alien 3-88 £ Harfgtaa  3 

43042-1  BEDAZZUE(11)(C)MBnW*  5-8-0 _J3Nera)r|S)B 

(MM  ARABiAMHBCKTS (IS) UriJRsftBdsn 3-7-17 NKeMM«fS 


7 

8 

• 

10 
11 
12 

TOP  FOOITVS:  Mr  CaBaiY  10.  Badeafe  S,  BenaMi  7. 

IMS:  Dan  Papa  4 ■ 1 1 J Canal  8-1  (R  Baas)  10  na 

Sank*  5-2  V,  Garter*.  6-  f Bargssn.  Sedmle.  8- 1 TlWars  ftKfy.  10-T  Don  ftpe.  BW  Qrtt  12  iraraan. 

FOiae  OUfos  - HY  oauubiy:3-i  in.  headway  il  ouL  aared  on  u lead  MeMB  wtacn  iHmani  81  nep 

gst  beating  timer  Wasscutd  e nk.  17  ran 

BADOASH:  Hojowsv  won  over  11  out  nejrasi  fimeh.  3rd  0M7. 4 Defend  Dortie  Sptendow  INoOmgMm 
6119)  had) 

BEDAZZUb 5-t  tan.  m uuen.  headway  3 out  led  weU  <naHa  WL»MM#»«ftwgti  Imlfiy  call  hcatO)  (p. 
bea-.i-v)  SWRITO  U6R0  a nk.  M ran 

THKUM  FOLLY:  OoaB  v*.  led  owr  X cm  to  SI  out  ran  « one  pace.  4th  BTC.  SS  Defend  Namao  Weiner 
iHamton  'n>65»  son  hco  03} 

BUM  OMT:  in  taicli.  ndoao  baitwry.  flayed  on  final  fwtoog.  4»  td7.  Ill  batnad  Chi  non  at  Heecatmn  & 
hcpgl. 


Southwell  National  Hunt  Jackpot  card 


UObHBmd|r 
280  nwHiar  Sharp 
3801hUngU^t 


X30  Crafty  Cbaednfei 
AJLO  Oyurl 
480  MwBant  TnaM 
B^O  PwliNel  Otmttmr 


+ DaooUa  bdafcsra.  Oafeg:  Good  (Oood  to  flan  in  pfeoaQ 

Fianrae  ta  tncW  alMr  banal  mam  drante  day*  new  MaM  NJLoaltag 

Jn*pal  A PbaraaB  FM  Minna. 

2rnZ0  JACK  MKSELL  NOYICSP  MKIBV  CHASE  Men  Mb  llOpta  0,1*8 

101  2-1F2  COLOMUU.KB1Y  (18)  (D)  MH  OCrflMllB-Q-7 

102  I7H4-FJ  FMAL  HOPE  (17)  (CD)  (EF)  R Tale  5-12-7 


103 

104 
103 
10B 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
11  m 


0";/M  ■ 


I BOY  (7)  (D)  B Clara  11-13-7 


(7) 


IfT) 


OfU-137  A SHNUY  CniEhB (13)  Ura C HlOB  7-12-2 R»BkaC7) 

■tEOF.r-  BEAU  DANDY (71 17) Mlli  C 5nro»3  9-0-0 TMlltl  fT) 

PPCTPEMBULAK (18) tfiraPMMM 5-12-0 CB  ITaiad|7| 

060600-  PW.’S DNEAM (710)  IN* Anflode  Bowtoy 5-12-0 E*ara4(7) 

U9MJ55  N B COMMANDH1  (S)  J Conraal  10-1J-0 J CanaraB  (7) 

S>- RYDEBBOtUa (831) MteMMorm 9-12-0  MraMM«Tfe{7) 

3 VULCAN  STAR  (2fi)  S-Ooe,  J Smrth  11M2-0  J>HaMev(5) 

8U-BMUCLBM  (13S1)  I Dady  8-11-8 CMaaMto 


1990:  Panin  LadfS  1011 R DmarooAr  0-2  (WiMrarta  JonaaJBm 

Bautagt  5-2  Courts)  Kell).  3-1  Final  Hope-  7-2  Beau  Dandy.  7-1 A Med)  Otean.  8-1  Timber's  Boy.  15-1 
Vflcan  s«r.  PNr»  Dmm. 


2.50  NORRIU  COHDinONAL  JOCKEYS'  HANDICAP  CHASE  Star  C%91* 

SOI  245132  « DOCKET  (9)  (CO)  POeUn  11-11-10 

208  -HBP04  POSniVEACnMI  (9)  (IQ  UBamn  70-11-8 

90S  18-2516  SAIMAN  (17)  (D)  Mrs  V Ward  KMl-6 

204  24-0630  KAIMMBaOB)(D)  (OF)  NTVtmr  9-10-13 
90S  53J0P9  RATHB1 SRJUM  (9)  (CD)  C Prneiam  10-15-12  — 

209  (JIM  134  HOSTILE  ACT  (281)3  Kedhtwell  U-KMO 

907  234242  naan  BAM  (7)  0QR  Hodges  HMO-8 

1 08  050-00  BMHOPOALB (39)5 Oodwta  15-154  - 
909  336045*  CIRCULATION  (30)  (D)  0 McCain  UMD-S 

rtO  0PQP4  NATIVE NA1BLSR (23) OUcCourt«-»‘ 

1999:  Peed  Far  A Lnn  Oil  12PMrlnnFiln9-4(BLa>)8m 

BaWnK  S-2  Branlng  HeJn.4-i  Dr  Rochet  6-1  Sataaa.  B-1  Pofltm  Afltan.  Mhm  Sharp,  HoeoteAcL 


Hexham  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


2-10  Craynafeio) 
2^40  Charming  date 
3.10  Briny 


5.10  BoM  Statement 


2. 1 0 BOON  souare  Nonces' nubbumb  4r « inyOi  cagm 

313  CMEBRY  POKEY  (1B7)(C)  D Aider  8-1V8 

* Peed  8-11-O 


26J  CBACMBUOY(7)ff 
C «mCALH0TK(3S)M  Hammond  S-t  WJ  _ 


05  FENWS RAMBLEH (27) R Johiaon 5-n-fl »PJ 

S COPO-flP  QR0Q(140)DSw<ndMur«T-1l-a »0 


FE-3FP4  MUnMUANUIHJ  Often  7-H-O  . 
Q3CJ  THS  SnTCHKR  (31)  LLurgo  8-11-0 


.7*601  MMATBBfOOMy|B8}BBaM1alri  5-11-0 

0-5555  SILVER  FORTY  (37)  Mrs  A Swinbat*  8-10-9 

COO-t  M0VSMAN(7)J  Turner  8-70-7 


10 
10  m 

BaRhv  T_t  The  suchar.  7-2  DhahSdymiuy.  10-1  Craptaewy.  Charry  Potay.  UuSugar.  Sfaor  Pena) 


2.40  ammvboarv  handicap  chase i-vr  iioy*  apes 

1 :-3XlF  WtSE  ADVICE  (18)  (D)  M rtammord  B-T2-0 lifer 

2 «3Uy  SUIT  YOU  THERE  (•}  (Cl  (D)  H Aleundar  17-11-9 Met) 

a 112203  chabmbIO  oale  (3B)  (B)  Mrs  S Brsahome  9-1W 

4 Rita*  ANOTHER  RED  (S)Vf  Raw  8-10-7 

5 403PP1  BUPPO*«t9)(D)MraSairt8-«M 

« «WW  flALWMAN(7)ffawq(B)J6utea8-KF8 LOWCara 

7 504222  WKTTE  DIAMOND  (9)  Ltsfeda  Fbssfll  8-10-3 — Al  Peeler 

8 U-3MPP  LUBU  (IT)  (CD)  D UoS  12-10-1 JM* 

9 0U06P6  DONOVANS  IMEP  (9)  Mm  L MarsnaS  10-10-0 Dtliamy 

BaMbgi  4-1  Bit  A*iee.  7-3  Caaineng  Gae.  4-1  a*PWn.  S-1  DOnman.  8-1  #bf»  Dteneed,  KM  W« 
Ten  Thera  12- 1 Anotner  Rot 


3. 1 O HIM  ROARS  HANDICAP  HUDDLE  3b  E2A93 

1 43£2i  COLORFUL  AMBITION  (9)  lira  A Swinene  8-11-10 

2 1Q3ZB  ERBTf  (17) (IQ  JOutnn 7-10-11 

3 52-2US  9BSBD  JOHN  mm  R HbodhCBSe  70-10-10 

4 433-001  PUNILOCK  (9)  H Ataxander  8-HM 

5 CQ02C3  SE.VBI  SLSVE  (7)  M Hammond  4-10J) 


8 4PME0  CASUAL  PASS  (14)  (CO)  L Lingo  T3- 10-0 

7 12HB*5  CAfiNAUXPREMWRR  (17]  (CD)  DeryiSWth  5-10-0  

8 1IPS-BPT0U  BOOTH  (42)  J Charitto  7-19-0 


■ 2-1  Oxcrfet  AnOmon.  7-5  Erbty.  85  9Mn  State.  7-1  RoBoM.  CUeeux  Premiers.  5-1  Snma 


3.40  SHOPPERS  NOVKED  CHASE  2m  IlOyda  C3.13S 

1 243TM  ETHLMWTOS(41)  Luanda  Russell  lvil-8 

2 52a£J  80STHWS(17)F»al|oii7-ll-1 

3 JUFP-P9  CAJE3BIAL  SBOSR  (T7)  J flam  7-1  |-t  

4 ppnp  CH0FT0HLkKE(iai)jDuunl-lt-1  . . . 

5 2C.-w4SHACCOKAC»l(Ba)M3a43i>-1l-1 

6 iU  -«!  9ASXUVMaO(2S)jfi.3<R4w,  9-7J-: 


— ..-X  Jean  * 
. . ..FRenwB* 
..  - . T Baad 
. . P Byrne 


7 6-aO«  70  BK  THE  BEST  (14SJDL4JT*  8-11-1 

8 0054)0  TBDPHEVAD  (M)  P Spottanood  8-11-1 

9 OOO-OFP  TINMSI00T(38)  JHSkfena7-lV) 


._  PfMXK  KIEFAUNK  OAHCBI  (94)  UlCttlde  RuSMll  8-Kr-TO  

11  3FUW-P  OVEB 1H9  ISLAM)  (460  J Howard  Johns*  8-10-10 

Mb f!  7-2  81  Bobs  Fir  a.  5-1  UKanadua.  IW  Beettma.  8-1  Over  Tha  lefend.  7-1  Croton  Late. 
Khtouns  Dsncar.  10-1  To  Ba  The  Best 


4.1  O CHEVY  CHASE  UAWOI HUMTEBS  CHASE  I 


1 If  C1.114 


SHBET-  ACROSS THBCASB (791)  Wa)m  Qea  C Ranay  5-12-7 VRanutD 

OUOOO-3  ADSMSSKW  (40)  NCbarroomin  8-19-4 ■»«! 

/0UC33-  AMADEUS  (47 «)  M Hammond  8-12-7 
l/mP-  BUD  (381)  R Johnson  12-12-7 
OP  04f-  QUAYSBB  COTTAQ8  (980)  B Marley  8-12-7 
*SPI-P  BSTLEY  ORL(S4)  Done  Kfldinaoa  tt-8-2 

3P0/WP-  SARONA  SWTH  (823)  F Wetea  5-12-S 

48>- 97013000 (384)  C WHSbfl  5-12-2 
MP/QUP-  WBK  LASS  (384)  K Man  12-124 
m 

*2-1  Admtaion.7-2  AmsdBsa.4-1  tcraasTte  Card.  5-1  Ousyst*  Cotags.  7-1  Sa/feWa.  13-1  Wks 


4.40  RETAOBNE  MAJBOI OPBM  NR  PUCT (XV  Q Mw  *1,112 

1 0 BOWS  BROOK  (37)  R Allan  5-11-8 

0 COOUOH  MLL  (73)  J Rfela  5-11-6 


10 

11 


ia 

13  IB 


05  DMBLI  MOOD  (18)  S Grtflhs  8-I1-8 

6 niTMSUN(7)Mrs E Sfec*5-n-4 

00  RUM  REBEL  (ZB)  FVAgion  5-11-8 

EjOtmar  8-11-6 


0 MTIER  MOON  (199)  N ChanOartabi  5-1 1-1 

JOB  UBWG  Moore  4-1  vo 

2 PIOMmVE  «AHT  (7)  J Howard  Jetneoa  4-1V0 

U8  ROBEKTTW  BRAKE  fe)JJBBsraoo  A-ll-fl 


MO  WAR  WHOOP  (3S)CTton«an  4-114) 

PARRY  S BeQ  4-10-8 

2-1  PnnsHvs  Haaft  si  Dingle  Wooa  8-1  War  Whoop.  8-1  Borle  Bra*.  Robert  The  Bitte.  Jto 


5a10  RCA1LER9  MAB&)  OPEN  Ml  RAT  (DPT  D)  3m  Cl  ,301 

1 BTHEOMJ  OiMfl  Slt-8 

2 FASTER  BOS  P Altai  S' 16 


N GanbertaJn  S11-A  . 


go  UfBUOYOOW  Timer  SIM 
00  HlAIMnuiCS  (39)  Mrs  A Swhftenk  SIM 

SELKIRK  JWeaesu-e 

CO  TARTAN  mx  (39)  J UOQTO  5-11-6  - 
CHHMT  QBE  P Dtaumofl  Si  1-1 

FIDOSYJ  Edwards  5-11-1  

OTHM  STREAM  T Jafirey  5-11-1 
5 BOLD  tTATWDTT  (30)  G Moors  8-11-3 
HADCEMC3PLA1H  JJstor  son  4-1M .... XDwyv 


4 

5 

• 

T 
8 
0 
10 
11 

liMrnn 

DaBhv4-t  wslgr  UcylMh.  9-2  Baeey.  5-1  Cherry  DM.  7-1 B Th*  One  8-1  Fasti  1 Hca.  Beta  3Wnroe«. 
KM  Sel am. 


3.20  EKAM9HALSHAW  POND TTDUISIT  MDVWEP  OUSE  3n1 10»0i  C3y4SS 

aaiFI  KM0CKAVBR1Y(9)(IQM  Wild  neon  8-1M — PCmteley(T) 

6-S31&  JIBNBK  I HINT  L.IIQD  Mchaaon  7-11-5 O Hagan  (3) 

10224)  ANTIC  OnlWS  (38)  (IF)  0 Brennan  B-11-3 - -NOnonaw 

OF-WO  CAPITAL LETTMI (7) J Letgh 7-11-fl  DWatah(9) 

«WWDBFHIATWDATH(Z1>FKIroy  7-11-2 .OwrLaw8i(3) 

5D0P13  SOLOMAN  3WWC3  (7)  LfcS  Vitold  6-T  V-2  J B Kmranagh  + 

3341  Pp  DAMAS (18) M Pipe 5-10-13  JLnaayw 

5/-ST30*  JARRWAR (9) jSpesrtng 8-10-11  JUddar 

309  S0QLAMBMNI(27)DMcCen  8-10-11 J>HoCaM 

WHr  7-r  KnraNerany.  TM  SWrtng  Ught  0-?  Arte  Wings.  r-J  Damn  «M  jjrrram.  12-1  Sutoeun 
Springe. 


801 

802 

803 

804 
808 
308 
307 


3.50  HARRY  BHSU.  MWOMAL  HANDICAP  CHASE  ta  4f  tlOfdaCSJIIB 

401  - 1S42TQ  SAKOft  JS9  (IS)  (D)  P Qattoo  6-1 1-12 C Maude 

402  8F3814  BOSTON  ROVBI  (12)  (CD)  OBrsnif)  I MI-1? ....  Vhmx 

403  2-52333  THE  WWP(48)DQrtes8«  3-11-2 B Patton  (3) 

404  2211SF  EARLY  DNHIKiB(17)OBhireo0d  8-11-2 J A McCarthy 

408  36-4541  UTTUTOM(17)(D)J  King  11-11-2 JRKarangh 

409  44V-FF3  COUXTSMALANCE  (7)  CD)  J UcComtocnw  9-t  1-0 SMcKaM 

407  222414  CRAFTY  CHAPLAIN  (28)  (CD)  D UcCaln  10-10-13 DHcCafa 

408  11P4PS-  RMDAH (8895 WMa H Knight 9-10-11 JIAFTbpandd 

408  U2523-U  ncWQKJ.  (1 7)  (Q  CajA  T ForsWr  10-10-10 swyime 

44BOJ  CHANIBKJRHANDWARK (24) W Clay  10-10-0 OfUmteO) 

PPNXB- DEADUNI022)(p)Saachnek  15-1041 .T  Bay  * 

P-36462  BAYARD  BAY  (7)  G BsrwB  !2-HH) .R  Karra*  * 

MlQ1HlDarae»4(D5nnanHfl» 

4-1  Ume  Tara.  5-1  Effliy  Dredmr.  HowgM,  8-1  Boston  Rover.  8e4br  Jim.  8-1  Hagen.  Cralty 

Chedem. 


4.20  BUCK  ANDTANWHeWCRPHUHOiE  2m  41110ida  22^76 

SOI  43001  CVSAOT  mUFee  7-tt-ID 

MS  0 COTTAOE  JQKEH(2S)  W BetbaD  6-11-3 ASMOl 

503  norm- FUMY 7mia(1 788) JPaarca 0-1 1-3 LAraa8(S) 

004  00  OAEUC BLUE (27) Mo SSnlth  8-11-3 R WUMaam 

MB  ^ ORHIi^  PATCHWORK  (7)  MraNUeaidey  5-1 V-3 ^Hnetmnd(8) 

SOB  0 MAURACHAS  (28)  S Cbnettaa  6-11-3 WMnta 

507  «M>  RUSTY  MUSKETEER  (43)  N Graham  5-11-3 PMda 

008  SPORTTMD FIXTURE P Ecdas S-1T-8  _ J R| 

SOS  4B3  WHO  AM  I (18)  R Aluar  841-3 ha  I 

910  0480  BELLE  BARONESS.  (1D1)  J UcConrocMe  8-10-U 91 

511  5-8W4  CARLY-J  (11B)F  Jadraor  S-KM2 GHasaad) 

912  UPCULAMT  (38)  Mlm  A Endilrlcaa  5-10-12 Jlfete 

913  02  LOTHIAN  COMMANDER  (23)0  McCain  4-10-10 DMcCain 

914  P P»IP»  PKWjai  (7)  JLticUa  4-70-70 . 


OeahcBtoa 


S11  lOLWyar  »-4(J  J Oubm)  12mo 

8-4  Gyrart.9-4  Who  Am  1.7-1  LottUn  Commander,  12-1  Balia  Baroness.  14-t  Cottage  jaliei.  15-t 


4.50  POX  8SXJL2fa  HUDDLE  2m  C2.120 

601  213-00P  SYLVAN  SA8M(09)(D)Kl4argaa  7-)2-4 

802  IXrta04>BBBAB00H(7)KWingrovi5-1M 

•08  323P34  LAWNSWOOOJUyOOWTOJapsarlneB-n^ I 

804  R060S2  NATIVE  CHSFTAN  (9)  (DJ  6 Dosr  7-IM  . 

BOB  B3133  VAUAfrT10sa(2T)(D)U  Pipe  5-1 M “ 

808  S3S4S0  8EBCHP1EL0  FLYffl  (B)  N Cl*y  5-tH) ' 

P-ea*P  LOVE  OF  THE  MOBTH  (7)  R JucteS  5-1 T-0  

325003  TORTS  M»r  (7)  JBwSeyg-n-O _ 

UMBB  DOLLY  PRKSS  (14)  W 6nto  lt-ID-8 
00434  CTW  H08R  (19)  G UcCotW  8-tO-S 


ASSodh 


00640  WORDY*!  WIND  (89)  L WordtagRam  7-10-9 T 

002  BU/fOFT  (401  tdn  3 Ausim-UH ' 

MSTWHIMAIBe  >Bm  J Ctaaa  4-10-8 " 

TTKM8U  C Tbomton  4-10-6 “ 

a4 1008  McMnM  2-1  (WRMek)  14  nm 

.«  VenartTodd.  5-1  Laamswaod  Junior.  8-1  neve  Chfetan.  8-1  Tuny* 
KbTe  Rose.  BioedL 


8l8«h1aa(7) 

— J lUalT) 

— J Lamar  » 

Oay  loads  <8) 

CmyLyaaa* 

MAFRzganM 

— -STmfeam 
— B canted* 

. — CRaa  (7) 

— J)  IMMfeaaa 

— -»PHaala»(B) 


Mat  14-1  Sylvan  Stem 


5.20  BOSKS)  MAIMS-  ONLY  HAMDKAP  HURDLE  2m  C2j«88 

1 6-31382  KABASHA(14)(BF)M  Pipe  8-13-0 _ 

‘ 4031 TZ  KADAM(19)(p)WOsy7-lT-l3  l" _ . 

roSPha-y^ORTWM-URinOBUawBllrnT-iM  _ ..'..3™  MJlSSI 


4 1U05B2  FEW TEHBiai  (T)  (P)  W Heggaa  4-11-1  

8 302348  fmr»»iajQIH1  BID  Marts  8-10-10 " I aaa?  'll 

6 305451  I1WEMI  8»INMMI(1^m)BHodgeeB-1B4l'  TBaaZSSlw. 

7 EPB  POU.YOAU»(l9)GMcCourtMM^7  . - T nafnarah*  (3) 

8 U2RB0  SWISS  IMHWTAH)  (30)  P Bevan  B-10-0  _ 

8 HFP6Q-  HAMANAKA (310) (D) T Dbnipfer 7-93-0  ,nt. 

» asst-  wusaAumiaimmC9aSo.nji . .J."k*n“ 

11  WOOK  STOKYS  WAN  (7)  L Wordferfwn  5-1M ! "Tc  rJT(7) 

WEeCDaMeWaCte— TH8S1tewi»«|WHThmteMi0mn 


- BttateradO^  tl^HBXHAM:  3^Q  Cardinal  sinner.  CroBan  Lata,  A 


Over  the  top 

pRANKIE  DETTORI  part- 
■ nered  Overbury  to  an  easy 
victory  in  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n Cap  in  Hong  Kong  yes- 
terday, but  the  Sha  Tin  stew- 
ards reprimanded  him  for  his 
acrobatic  dismount  from  the 
winner  and  requested  that  he 
never  again  perform  his  spec- 
tacular feat  in  the  Colony. 
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CLAYMORES  USURP  MONARCHS  IN  OVERTIME 


in  the  cold 


ffichard  Williams  sees  the  Edinburgh  side  win  24-2 1 in  a worthy 
attempt  to  transfer  the  spirit  of  Braveheart  to  the  World  League 


AS  multicultural  rit- 
uals go.  yesterday’s 
inaugural  Budwrf- 
ser  Cup  was  not 
even  the  biggest 
thing  in  north  I/jndon^here 
the  observance  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Easter  occupied 
more  thoughts  than  the  ar- 
cana of  American  football 
Will  the  gamoever  capture 
a mass  audience  in- Britain? 
Only  10  years  ago  we  were 
busy  buying  each  other  grid- 
iron rulebooks  for  Christmas, 
pretending  to  know'  the  differ- 
ence between  a nose  tackle 
and  a strong  safety,  remem- 
bering to  say  OFF-fense  and 
DE&fense.  organising  Super 
Bowl  parties  and  debating  toe 
relative  merits  of  Joe  Mon- 
tana and  Dan  Marino.  But  toe 
novelty  wore  off.  and  we 
drifted  back  to  our  roots. 

The  new  season  of  the 


World  -League  of  American 
Football  kicked  off  on  Satur- 
day in  -DQsseldort  Where 
32,080  people  turned  out  to 
watch  the  opening  game  in 
which  Rhein  Fire  were  de- 
feated 27-21  by  Frankfort  Gal- 
axy. thie  1995 champions. 

Yesterday  the  crowd  at 
White  Hart  Lane  for  the 
match  between  the  London 
Monarchs  and  toe  Scottish 
Claymores  -was  officially 
given  as  16.258L  which  seemed 
to  be  erring  Considerably  on 
toe  side  of  optimism.  But 
American  football  may  never 
get  a more  effective  hype  than 
it  has  received  this  year,  with 
the  well  publicised  recruit- 
ment of  Gavin  Hastings  to  the 
Murrayfield-based  Claymores 
and  toe  appearance  among 
the  Monarchs  of  William 
“The  Refrigerator”  Parry,  toe 
25'Stone  cartoon  hero  of  Mike 


Looks  like  a great 


Dunlop  Jetstream  Is  a new  Idea  In  golf  haHs.  Lite  aj 

HreatWeas;HfsbraatotaWnSysim|de.Theresavrindbau 

tor  the  windawetbail  tor  the  wet  and  a diyterfl  for 
the  dry.  Tomorrow's  a beautiful  day  for  golf. 


aUHtOP5LAZtNtitelHTCTHtfPW*t.jBPtfY_PW^.  HOMMtWN. 
°^WEST  YOWWBRE  lOl  TEWHOHE  «WM  W68B8. 


Ditka’s  Super  Bowl-winning 
Chicago  Bears  squad  of  toe 
mid-Bighties'and'  a symbol1  ef 
&e  first  wave  of  British  Inter- 
est in  gridiron  football  • 

. Neither  man  could  be  said 
to  represent  the  future  of  the 
game,  but  to  celebrate  their 
joint  debut  the  league's  co- 
sponsors invented  toe  Bod- 
weiser  Cup,  to  be  presented  to 
toe  winner  of  toe  first  game 
between  the  Monarchs  and 
the  Claymores  each  season. 
Various  forms  of  additional 
incitement  of  AngloScotti&h 
rivalry,  mainly  through  toe 
exploitation  of  Braveheart 
and  file  251st  anniversary  of 
CuUoden.  furthered  toe  edu- 
cations cf  the  Americans  who 
form  toe.  majority  of  file  play- 
ers. These  are  free  agents  and 
draftees  or.  in  the  case  of 
those  still  deemed  to  have  a 
future  at  the  top  level,  on  loan 
from  NFL  teams. 

The  Claymores  opened  the 
scaring  after  five  minutes’ 
play  when  their  quarterback. 
Steve  Matthews  or  toe  Kansas 
City  Chiefs,  threw  a 12-yard 
pass  to  find  Yo  Murphy,  a 


Ice  Hockey 


wide  receiver  drafted  from 
the  University  of  Idaho,  leap- 
ing high  in  the  end  zone.  Up 
stepped  Hastings,  padded  to 
twire  his  normal  bulk,  to  send 
the  kick  high  and  straight  for 
his  first  point  in  American 
’footbalL 

' Hastings'  second  kick,  a 
minute  later,  restarted  play 
for  file  remainder  of  a quarter 
in  which  the  two  sides  tailed 
to  add  either  to  fee  score  or  to 
the  sum  of  the  afternoon’s 
entertainment  The  Monarchs’ 


The  Monarchs  took  fee  lead 
towards  toe  end  of  the  second 
quarter  when  Jones  found  the 
impressive  Green,  formerly  of 
UCLA,  with  a second-down 
pass  that  made  the  required 
-two  yards.  Burst  again  kicked 
toe  point,  as  he  did  with  only 
another  27  seconds  gone  on 
the  dock  after  the  safety  Dar- 
ren StudstUl  intercepted  Mat- 
thews' desperate  throw  from 
inside  his  own  end  zone  and 
ran  20  yards  for  the  home 
side's  third  touchdown,  giv- 


‘Gavin  handled  himself  like  a 
pro.  You’d  have  thought  he’d 
been  playing  for  25 years’ 


wide  receiver  Larry  Wallace 
and  tiie  running  bade  Gaston 
Green  made  inroads  into  the 
Claymores’  defence  at  the 
start  of  the  second  quarter  be- 
fore the  Monarchs  equalised 
through  Tory  Vinson,  of  the 
Atlanta  FUicons,  who  held  an 
to  the  former  Georgia  State 
quarterback  Preston  Jones’ 
Vffmging  pg<*«  into  the-  left  cor- 
ner. Kevin  Hurst  added  the 
extra  point 


ing  the  Monarchs  a 21-7  lead 
at  the  interval. 

Siran  Stacy,  a running-back 
from  Alabama,  cut  the  lead  to 
21-14  with  a -touchdown  for 
the  Claymores  late  to  toe 
third  quarter  after  Sean 
Crocker  had  made  the  hit  of 
the  match  to  stop  Matthews 
one  yard  from  the  Monarchs' 
line.  Again  Hastings  made  a 
brief  appearance,  comfortably 
Slotting  the  kick. 


The  Fridge,  barely 
glimpsed  to  toe  first  half, 
spent  more  time  on  the  field 
in  toe  later  stages  of  the 
game,  trundling  around  in 
the  wake  of  nimbler  men.  So 
for  bis  arrival  has  done  little 
more  than  add  Co  toe  growing 
British  beef  mountain. 


Double  first  for  Britain 


Tony  Aden  in  Bndhowo 


GREAT  BRITAIN  finally 
got  off  the  mark  in  Pool 
B of  foe  world  champi- 
onships here  with  two  wins  at 
toe  weekend  to  allay  growing 
tears  cf  relegation. 

The  opening  period  of  yes- 
terday's game  against  toe 
Netherlands  followed  a simi- 
lar pattern  to  Saturday’s, 
with  Great  Britain  taking  a 
two-goal  lead  through  Paul 
Adey  and  PatrickScoit 
This  tone  they  were  never 
caught  In  toe  24th  minute  fee 
Netherlands  cut  toe  deficit 

through  David  Livingston  but 
Britain  then,  took  over  com- 


Basketball 


pletely  with  further  goals  by 
Merv  Priest  Steve  Maria  and 
Simon  Hunt 

In  toe  third  period  Tim 
Cranston  netted  from,  a penal- 
ty shot  before  the  defenceman 
Johannes  Stoer  scored  a late 
consolation  to  make  toe  final 
score  6-2  and  leave  the  boat 
nation  as  the  Likeliest  relega- 
tion candidates. 

Great  Britain’s  head  coach 
Peter  Woocte  said:  *T  am  de- 
lighted. This  was  a great 
result  We  were  a little  appre- 
hensive, playing  our  fourth 
game  in  five  nights,  but  we 
played  more  of  a complete 
game.” 

Against  Poland  on  Saturday 
Britain  took  the  lead  after  52 


seconds  through  Nell  Mor- 
gan. and  Tim  Cranston  added 
another  goal  in  the  ninth  min- 
ute, the  scorer  on  each  occa- 
sion benefiting  from  a 
rebound  off  the  goalie's  pads. 

Poland  rallied  briefly  to 
draw  level  with  goals  by 
Tkacz  and  Podlipil  but  the  de- 
fenceman Paul  Dixon 
restored  Britain's  lead  in  fee 
35th  minute  and.  with  less 
than  two  minutes  of  fee  game 
remaining.  Cranston  scored 
his  second  to  sea)  a 4-2 
victory. 

The  team  now  have  a rest 
day  before  completing  their 
programme  with  games 
against  Japan,  Denmark  and 
Belarus  later  this  week. 


Bears  left  with  a mountain  to  climb 


Robert  Plyce 


THE  Worthing  Bears  are 
looking  for  a new  owner 
next  season  and  a couple  of 
miracles  this  week.  After 
limping  through  the  spring 
they  came  on  .strong  in  the 
first  game  cf  the  play-offs  on 
Saturday  but  still  fell  short  . 

Worthing  look  like  relin- 
quishing their  hold  on  the 
Budweiser  Championship 
after  losing  toe  quarter-final 
first  leg  at  home  to  the  Shef- 
field Sharks,  75-75.  They  can 
still  return  to  Wembley  but 
they  must  beat  the  Sharks  on 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  — 


and  both  games  are  in 
Sheffield. 

The  Bears  looked  like  con- 
tendere this  season  until  Der- 
rick Flair  went  hone  to  toe 
US  and  Andrew  Bailey  dam- 
agecLhis  shoulder.  Bailey  was 
bade  an  Saturday,  but  his  in- 
jury  makes  shooting  painful 

Tljis  is  not  an  affliction  that 
affects  many  of  the  Bears. 
Following  the'  example  of 
their  player-coach  Colin 
Irish,  they  like  to  shoot  They 
have  the  worst  percentage  in 
fee  league,  but  when  they  are 
hot  they  pile  up  the  points. 

In  the  third  quarter  on  Sat- 
urday they  were  hot  Led  by 
Irish,  who  finished  with  30 


points,  they  outscored  the 
Sharks  22-7  to  lead  64-55. 
"They  had  one  of  those 
games,’'  said  fee  Sheffield 
coach  Jim  Brandon.  “They 
were  firing  from  out  of  their 
ears  and  they  were  going  in." 

Brandon  stirred  his  team 
and  they  scored  14  of  the  next 
16  points  to  take  a 59-66  lead. 
Irish  hit  one  more  three- 
pointer  but  Todd  Cauthom 
sealed  it  with  two  free  throws. 

In  fori  toe  top  four  teams  all 
won  on  their  opponents’ 
courts,  though  the  Leopards 
needed  two  free  throws  a 
second  from  time  to  survive 
into  overtime  against  the 
Manchester  Giants. 


Athletics 


No  troubles 
for  Jackson  in 
Johannesburg 

COLIN  JACKSON,  the 
110  metres  hardies 
world-record  holder,  pat 
his  domestic  troubles  be- 
hind him  to  win  the  event 
in  the  All  Africa  Interna- 
tional in  Johannesburg  yes- 
terday. The  Welshman’s 
I3r36sec  was  enough  to  beat 
Igor  Kovac  of  Slovakia  into 
second  place. 

Jackson  is  reconsidering 
his  boycott  of  most  of  this 
season’s  domestic  meetings 
following  a row  with  the 
British  Athletic  Federation 
chief  executive  Peter  Rad- 
ford. Be  will  meet  British 
officials  when  he  returns 
from  South  Africa  later  this 
week. 

'Joseph  Kimani  led  Kenya 
to  victory  at  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  World  Road 
Relay  Championships  in  Co- 
penhagen yesterday.  BSs  six- 
man  team  completed  toe 
marathon  distance  race  in 
40  seconds  over  two  hours.  . 

Kimani  broke  away  on 
the  6.25-mile  second  stage 
to  give  his  team-mates  a 
lead  they  never  relin- 
quished- Kimani  is  now  set- 
ting his  sights  on  Atlanta, 
where  he  hopes  to  become 
only  the  second  Kenyan  to 
win  an  Olympic  lO.OOOm 
title. 

The  best  performance  of 
the  day  came  from  Brazil’s 
Delntir  Dos  Santos,  who 
clocked  2gmin  3isec  on  the 
fourth  stage.  Brazil  hung 
on  to  finish  second  faz  2hr 
Imin  24sec.  Ethiopia  took 
the  bronze. 


Cycling 

Museeuw  finds 
heaven  at  the 
end  of  Hell 


FraaqofsTTwmazeau 


JOHAN  MUSEEUW.  Bel- 
gium's king  of  the  clas- 
sics, won  the  centenary 
Paris-Roubaix  event  yester- 
day in  a race  which  finished 
in  a procession  for  his  Mapei 
team  as  they  took  the  first 
three  places. 

Museeuw  broke  away  wife 
bis  Italian  team-mates  Gian- 
luca  Bortolami  and  Andrea 
Tail  about  75  kilometres  from 
toe  end  of  the  263.5km  course 
over  toe  cobblestones  and 
Harrow  lanes  of  northern 
France  in  the  race  known  as 
the  Hell  of  the  North. 

But  toe  friendly  pact  be- 
tween the  three  looked  set  to 
break  down  when  they 
started  arguing  among  them- 
selves near  the  end  and  it 
took  hasty  discussions  with 
the  team  director  Patrick  Le- 
fevre  to  arrange  a suitable 

3b  the  end  the  three  rode 
into  fee  Roubaix  velodrome 
together,  raised  their  arms  in 
a triple  triumph  and  made  no 
effort  at  a sprint  with  Mu- 
euw  allowed  to  lead  over 
the  finish  line  followed  by 
Bortolami  and  Tafi. 

It  was  an  unprecedented 
end  to  a World  Cup  race  and  a 
great  day  for  Mapei.  who  also 
took  fifth  place  through  last 
year's  winner,  the  unlucky 
Franco  Ballerini  of  Italy. 


BaUerini  missed  the  chance 
to  join  the  Mapei  breakaway 
when  be  suffered  three  punc- , 
tores  in  quick  succession  and, 
though  be  come  back  strongly 
enough  to  suggest  he  could 
have  caught  up.  cycling  team 
ethics  ruled  out  such  an 
attempt. 

BaUerini.  closely  trailed  by 
Slefhno  Zanini  of  the  rival 
Gewiss  stable,  could  not 
threaten  a victory  for  his  own 
team  by  forcing  the  pace  and 
opening  up  a chance  for  the 
young  Italian  to  win. 

Museeuw’s  victory,  the 
seventh  World  Cup  triumph 
of  his  career,  filled  the  one  big 
gap  in  his  record  and  put  him 
on  top  of  this  season's  stand- 
ings and  in  with  a good 
chance  of  retaining  his  World 
Cup  title. 

*‘lt  was  the  team  boss  who 
derided  1 would  win  at  the 
end,"  said  Museeuw.  "It’s  an 
incredible  feeling." 

His  victory  was  well-earned 
after  n gruelling  six -hour  rare 
in  which  dry  weatlier  and 
heat  resulted  in  clouds  of  dust 
being  thrown  into  the  faces  of 
riders. 

Museeuw  had  taken  part  in 
an  earlier  breakaway  with 
Erik  Zabel  of  Germany.  WU- 
fried  Pesters  of  Belgium  and 
Laurent  Desbiens  of  France 
and  the  four  were  caught  only 
at  the  cobblestoned  stretch  of 
Wallers-Arcnberg  midway 
through  the  race. 


Hockey 


Snapshot . . . the  London  Monarchs  get  down  to  business  in  their  first  game  of  the  new  season  at  White  Hart  Lane  yesterday  in  front  of  more  to  an  16,000  photograph:  tom  jenmns 


Poor  sales  pitch 
for  Atlanta  Games 


Pat  Rowley  to  Atlanta 


Only  i-mm  53mc*  remained 
on  the  clock  when  Sean  Lacha- 
pelle  of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs 
outpaced  fee  Monarchs*  triple 
coverage,  the  wid  e-receiver 
taking  Matthews's  25-yard  lob 
and  giving  Hastings  the 
Chance  to  tie  the  scores  at 
21-21.  That,  Hastings  said,  was 
the  most  nervous  moment  he 
had  ever  experienced  when 
taking  a kick  of  any  kind.  "Ga- 
vin handled  himself  like  fee 
pro  he  is,"  his  coach,  Jim 
Criner,  said.  "You’d  have 
thought  he’d  been  playing  toe 
game  for  25  years.” 

Larry  Wallace's  long.  Jink- 
ing broken-field  run  to  the 
Claymores'  38-yard  line  gave 
Sonny  Feedco  the  chance  of  a 
Add  goal  with  three  seconds 
left,  but  toe  Oklahoma  kicker's 
had  slice  took  toe  game  into 
overtime,  decided  wife  3min 
48sec  left  when  Paul  McCak 
lum.  the  designated  long-range 
kicker,  put  ova-  a 27-yard  Arid 


CHAOS  continued  to  dog 
the  pre-Olympic  tourna- 
ment here  yesterday. 
The  main  pitch  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity was  still  unfit  for 
action  because  it  was  too  wet, 
while  play  on  the  practice 
pitch  feat  has  been  used  in- 
stead was  delayed  because  it 
was  not  wet  enough. 

Although  toe  main  playing 
surface,  one  of  those  to  be 
used  for  toe  Olympic  tourna- 
ment in  July,  was  laid  in  time 
for  Saturday's  second  series 
of  games,  heavy  rain  meant  it 
was  not  possible  to  paint  fee 
lines.  Rain  yesterday  further 
delayed  the  work.  . 

It  was  decided  to  stay  on  the 
warm-up  pitch  for  matches 
but,  while  the  hottest  day  of 
toe  year  here  foiled  to  dry  out 
the  main  surface,  it  meant 
feat  the  warm-up  pitch  had  to 
be  watered,  which  produced 
yet  another  problem. 

The  local  water  supply  had 
been  cut  off  and  fire  engines 
were  urgently  summoned  but 
the  start  of  the  first  game,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  In- 
dia, was  held  up  for  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

K was  not  the  sort  of  build- 
up Britain  needed  after  losing 
2-0  to  Pakistan  on  Saturday,  a 
result  that  ended  their  17- 
match  unbeaten  run. - 
Most  of  the  game  was 
played  in  rain  which  was 
sometimes  heavy.  TTiey  were 


Badminton 


conditions  that  ought  to  have 
suited  Britain,  especially  on  a 
poor  pitch,  but  it  was  the 
world  champions'  better  con- 
trol that  proved  decisive. 

It  did  not  help  Britain's 
cause  that  they  conceded  a 
goal  in  the  second  minute. 
The  Pakistani  right-winger 
As  if  Bajwa  always  had  the 
pace  to  trouble  Simon  Haztitt 
and  after  going  past  Britain's 
left-half  he  beat  toe  goal- 
keeper Simon  Mason  from  a 
tight  angle. 

Bajwa  also  helped  set  up  Pa- 
kistan's second  goal  a minute 
before  half-time,  following  a 
counter-attack  from  a British 
corner.  The  newcomer  Aleem 
Raza  seized  the  chance  from 
close  range. 

Pakistan  did  not  win  a 
single  comer  while  Britain 
wasted  four,  struggling  to 
control  the  ball  on  the  bumpy 
pitch.  Britain's  manager 
David  Whitaker,  who  said 
that  the  pitch  had  been  "just 
impossible",  was  very  disap- 
pointed that  Britain  did  not 
get  more  out  of  the  game. 

“We  took  the  game  to  then) 
and  should  have  done  better 
with  the  pressure  we  put  on 
and  the  amount  of  ball  we 
had.  especially  in  the  first  40 
minutes,  but  we  were  pun- 
ished for  two  pieces  of  sloppy 
defending.” 

Britain’s  Olympic  women, 
having  lost  1-0  to  the  Nether- 
lands at  Milton  Keynes  on 
Saturday,  have  flown  out  to 
join  the  chaos  in  Atlanta. 


England  chance  for  bronze 


Richard  Jago 
In  Horning 


pETER  CNOWLES’s  unex- 
wr  pected  win  over  fee  world 
No.  23  Jeroen  van  Dijk  has- 
tened a 4-1  victory  over  toe 
Netherlands  and  left  England 
in  contention  for  bronze  team 
medals  against  Russia  at  the 
European  Championships 
here  in  Denmark  today. 

It  was  toe  second  defeat  for 
the  Dutch  and  the  second  win 
by  England,  who  beat  Scot- 
land 5-0  on  Saturday.  Simon 


Archer  is  still  carrying  an  an- 
kle ligament  injury,  though, 
and  nearly  lost  his  mixed 
doubles  with  Julie  Bradbury 
after  trailing  7-10  in  the  final 
game  to  Ron  Michels  and  Er- 
ica van  den  Heuvl.  With  Nick 
Pontlng  also  injured.  Archer 
must  play  on. 

Later  England  went  down 
5-0  to  the  favourites  Den- 
mark, who  face  the  holders 
Sweden  in  today's  final.  This 
left  England  to  play  for  third 
place  against  Russia,  who  lost 
to  Sweden  but  beat  Germany 
3-2  In  a five-hour  match. 
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Soccer 


Premiership:  Newcastle  United  1 , Aston  Villa  0 


Ferdinand  revitalises  the  race 


David  Lacey 


EWCASTLE  United 
picked  up  the  cham- 
pionship scent  yes- 
terday to  leave  St 
James’  Park  baying  anew  for 
its  first  title  in  68  years.  Man- 
chester United  may  still  be 
top  but  the  header  from  Les 
Ferdinand  that  enabled  New- 
castle to  win  a tense  though 
absorbing  contest  with  Aston 
Villa  has  made  them  catch- 
able  once  more. 

After  another  see-sawing 
weekend  Manchester  United’s 
lead  has  been  reduced  to 
three  points,  and  Newcastle 
have  a game  in  hand.  They 
are.  however,  two  behind  on 
goal  difference  and  Alex  Fer- 
guson's side  have  scored  two 
more  goals.  The  advantage, 
therefore,  still  lies  with  Old 
Trafford.  But  Manchester  Un- 
ited's unexpected  3-1  defeat  at 
Southampton,  followed  by 
this  result,  means  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  champion- 
ship will  again  be  decided  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  season. 

Kevin  Keegan,  so  depressed 
after  Newcastle's  defeat  at 
Blackburn  on  Easter  Monday, 
had  recovered  much  of  his  old 
ebullience.  “We're  still  in 
with  a shout,”  he  said,  “the 
dream  is  still  alive,  that's  the 
important  thing:  We’ve  now 
got  to  win  every  game,  and 
Manchester  United  will  be 
saying  the  same  thing." 

For  an  hour  it  seemed  less 
than  likely  that  Newcastle 
and  Aston  Villa  would  be  sep- 
arated by  the  difference  of 
even  one  goal  A combination 
of  Bosnich's  goalkeeping, 
McGrath’s  experience  and  the 
fitfulness  of  Newcastle's 
attack  threatened  a frustrat- 
ing afternoon  of  nothing- 
nothingness. 

The  result  at  The  Dell 
might  have  left  the  door  at  the 
top  of  the  Premiership  ajar 
but  too  many  of  Keegan's 
players  performed  with  the 
nervousness  of  men  who 
feared  their  fingers  might  be 
caught  in  it  The  exceptions 
were  Batty,  who  scarcely  put 
a foot  wrong  in  midfield.  Wat- 
son and  Beardsley,  who 
remains  the  player  most 
likely  to  deny  Manchester 
United  a third  title  in  four 
seasons. 

At  times  Newcastle's 
nerves  Jumped  like  a broken 
tooth.  The  tension  in  die 
home  dressing-room  mani- 


fested itself  in  a public  slang- 
ing match  between  Keegan 
and  Beresford  midway 
through  the  first  half  which 
quickly  led  to  the  left-back's 
replacement  by  Elliott 

The  Newcastle  manager  ap- 
peared to  be  telling  Beresford 
to  get  tighter  on  Charles,  who 
was  'consistently  getting  be- 
hind the  defence  on  the  Villa 
right  As  for  as  the  lip-readers 
could  tell,  Beresford’s  reply 
was  not  conducive  to  good 
order  and  discipline. 

“You  can’t  have  players 
saying  what  he  said  to  me,” 
said  Keegan.  “1  was  shouting 
instructions  and  I didn't  like 
the  answer  I’ve  got  But  we’ve 
shaken  hands  on  it  now.” 

At  that  point  one  sensed 
Newcastle's  desperation.  For 
all  their  possession  they  were 
making  little  impression  on 
the  Aston  Villa  defence,  and 
Villa's  speed  on  the  counter- 
attack several  times  caught 
them  thinly  covered. 

Yet  throughout  the  game 
Hislop  was  rarely  as  busy  as 
Boscich.  At  least  Newcastle 
were  hitting  the  target  and 
the  25-yard  drive  from  Lee 
that  Bosnicb  dived  to  push 
away  at  the  end  of  the  half 
kept  up  the  crowd's  spirits. 

After  the  interval  Keegan 
played  with  three  defenders 

— Peacock,  Albert  and  Elliott 

— pushed  Watson  up  on  the 
right  and  brought  Lee  back 
Into  the  middle.  Newcastle 
gained  in  confidence  and 
dominated  thereafter. 

The  turning  point  arrived 
just  past  the  hour.  In  the  62nd 
minute  a slip  by  Lee  allowed 
Milosevic  to  set  up  an  ex- 
change of  passes  with  Yorke 
which  left  the  Serb  with  only 
Hislop  to  beat  But  Milosevic 
dragged  his  shot  wide,  and  in 
the  next  instant  the  game  was 
won  and  lost 

From  Watson’s  throw-in 
Batty  and  Lee  worked  the  ball 
to  Beardsley,  overlapping  on 
the  right.  As  Beardsley's 
head-high  crass  swung  into 
the  goalmouth  Ferdinand 
slipped  in  to  nod  it  past  Bos- 
nich.  The  old  pre-Asprilla 
combination  had  kept  New- 
castle’s championship  ambi- 
tions alive.  The  game  is  afoot 
the  race  is  on  again. 


HmcntU  Unite*:  Hislop:  Watson, 
Peacock.  Albert  Bwestord  (Eldon.  25m In). 
Lea.  Baity.  Boards!  or,  Sinaia.  Aaprlda. 
Ferdinand. 

Moa  Vfltes  Bosnfch.  Blfogu.  McSmfli. 
Taylor.  Charles.  Draper.  Townsend, 
Wright,  Johnson  (Sctmeca.  78).  Yorke 
I Joachim,  89).  Milosevic. 

M Bodenham  (East  Looe). 


The  struggle  for  survival 


Coventry  City  1 , Queens  Park  Rangers  0 


Strachan  calm 
in  eye  of  storm 


Jeremy  Alexander 


[ VEN  in  an  age  of  heavy 
running  there  is  a place 
Ifor  39-year-olds;  espe- 
cially in  a game  of  acute  im- 
portance there  was.  Coventry 
Included  Gordon  Strachan. 
their  assistant  manager,  for 
his  season's  fourth  start  Kay 
Wilkins  kept  himself  on  the 
bench  until  too  late.  The  two 
selections,  coupled  with  that 
of  Hateley,  34,  by  Queens  Park 
Rangers,  probably  determined 
the  result  if  not  yet  relegation. 

“Losing  at  Coventry  wasn't 
part  of  the  plan,”  Wilkins 
said,  “but,  if  we  take  six 
points  from  West  Ham  and 
Forest,  it  will  give  us  a 
shout.”  Without  Hateley  they 
might  but  it  may  still  be  the 
shout  of  a drowning  man. 

They  will  be  without  Impey 
too,  after  a late  kicking  skir- 
mish with  Hall.  Justice  goes 
like  this:  yellow  fit  only  for 
the  cowardice  of  unseen  insti- 
gation, red  for  retaliation. 
Ron  Atkinson  saw  it  thus:  “It 
gave  them  an  added  kick." 

Coventry’s  victory  in  the 
so-called  six-pointer  was  put 
in  pointed  perspective  by 
other  results:  three  were  not 
enough.  They  go  to  Forest  on 
Wednesday  anxious  as  ever  to 
extend  their  28-year  survival 
in  the  top  division. 

Anxiety  gripped  them  on 
Saturday.  To  rouse  the  crowd 
they  called  on  John  Sillett  in- 
stigator of  their  glory  day. 
The  team,  notably  Whelan, 
needed  calming.  Strachan 
was  the  man  for  it  wide  on 
the  right,  in  an  atmosphere 


where  few  allowed  them- 
selves a split-second  for  poise. 

Richardson.  33.  was  another, 
as  well  as  Gallen.  who  hit  bar 
and  post  Sinclair  and  Impey 
for  Rangers  — plus  Wilkins. 
Most  chances  at  both  raids 
were  made  by  Rangers,  with 
their  disinclination  to  boof. 
Coventry  were  already  touting 
for  sponsors  for  next  season's 
litter  bins.  It  may  depend  on 
whom  they  put  in  them. 

Early  on  Strachan  beaded 
Whelan  clear  with  lightning 
awareness.  Sommer  making 
the  first  of  three  one-on-one 
saves;  the  keeper  was  later  to 
come  up  for  a corner  and  stay 
for  an  overhead  scissors  shot 

There  was  a swivelling  back- 
heel  of  sublime  confidence 
from  Strachan  and,  ultimately, 
file  deep  cress,  nodded  back  by 
Dublin  for  Jess  to  score  his 
first  goal  for  Coventry. 

Age  has  not  withered  the 
legs  or  wit  of  Strachan  while 
custom  has  staled  the  singu- 
lar ability  of  Hateley  — his 
flicked  headers.  He  was  too 
slow  to  make  mast  of  them. 
With  his  long  hair  he  resem- 
bled an  Afghan  leashed  to  a 
pedestal  — at  £1  million  an 
expensive  mistake  for  a man- 
ager with  little  to  play  wlth. 

At  the  end  Wilkins  waited 
for  Strachan  to  eqjoy  his  ap- 
plause. There  fallowed  an  em- 
brace forged  in  respect  If 
Rangers  sink,  the  Premiership 
will  suffer  a loss  of  dignity. 

SCORER:  Country:  J ess  (69mln). 

Cum  mil:  j.  Ogriaovtc;  Pfckarmg.  Ronnie 
(Joss.  IW).  Detail.  Holt.  Sbsctan.  Pfcf*. 
arttaon  Winona.  Ncflovu.  Whelan.  Dublin. 
OPR:  Sommer;  Bardaley.  McDonald. 
Vplea.  Brerott.  Impey.  Holloway.  Sorter. 
Sinclair.  OaHen.  Hateley  (WltKina.  78). 
Hafarai  K Cooper  (Pontypridd). 


Soaring  Magpie . . . Newcastle’s  match-winner  Les  Ferdinand  rises  to  the  title  challenge  above  Taylor  mkhah.  steele 


Manchester  City  1 , Sheffield  Wednesday  0 

Ball  rediscovers 
the  Ooh-vay  way 


Cynthia  Bateman 


CITY  supporters  held 
their  heads,  bit  their 
nails,  cursed, 
pleaded.  Some  resorted  to 
hip  flasks,  others  to  prayer, 
and  their  prayers  were 
answered  as  the  Blues  hung 
on  to  three  precious  Pre- 
miership survival  points  by 
the  margin  of  Uwe  Roster’s 
winner  and  the  width  of 
Bike  Immel's  shin-bone. 

As  the  fans  streamed  de- 
lightedly away  from  Maine 
Road  they  chanted 
“Ooh-vay”  in  adulation  of 
the  German  striker  whose 
decisive  64tb-mlnute  volley 
came  as  a satisfying  riposte 
to  Alan  Ball’s  recent  deci- 
sion to  drop  him. 

“Sometimes,”  explained 
the  manager,  “you  have  to 
drive  your  players  to  mad- 
ness to  get  the  right 
result.”  Madness  is  a fam- 
iliar condition  at  Maine 
Road,  whose  supporters  are 
likely  to  be  driven  closer  to 
Insanity  in  coining  days; 
City’s  remaining  games  are 
against  Aston  Villa  away 
and  Liverpool  at  home. 

David  Pleat,  the  Wednes- 
day manager,  had  given  in- 
structions to  man-mark 
Kinkladze,  the  Georgian 
midfield  wizard  — “the 
first  time  we  have  ever 
given  a player  that  respect” 
— and  in  the  first  half  his 
side  hardly  needed  to 
exceed  jogging  pace. 

Lomas  seemed  keenest  to 
take  on  the  Wednesday  de- 
fence and  just  before  half- 


time  Pressman  made  a bril- 
liant save  to  tip  his  rising 
shot  over. 

For  the  second  half  Quinn 
and  Phillips  replaced  Lo- 
mas and  KavelashvilL  City 
had  missed  the  focal  point 
that  Quinn  provides.  “I 
thought,  if  we  were  going  to 
lose  it,  we  might  as  well 
lose  it  by  trying  to  win  it,” 
explained  Ball,  who  is 
surely  part- Irish.  Within 
seconds  he  had  won  the  lot- 
tery. Phillips'  first  act  was 
to  take  a throw-in  to  Quinn, 
who  powerfully  held  off  the 
centre-half  Newsome  and 
crossed  for  Rdsler  to  score 
with  an  unstoppable  left- 
foot  volley. 

This  left  City  with  half  an 
hour  to  protect  their  lead 
and  they  came  under  as 
much  pressure  as  their  sup- 
porters’ bloodstreams,  es- 
pecially when  Pembridge, 
receiving  a superb  diagonal 
pass  from  Waddle,  inexpli- 
cably ignored  the  waiting 
Hirst  and  shot  straight  at 
Immel’s  legs. 

“The  lad  should  have 
buried  ns,'*  admitted  a 
relieved  Ball.  Phillips 
might  have  calmed  City’s 
nerves  with  a second  goal 
near  the  end  but  be  hit  the 
post  and  the  tension 
remained  to  the  bitter  end. 
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■oBohaater  City:  Iraraal;  Frontzacft 
(PMilpe,  67).  Symons.  Curia.  BritftweN. 
Brown.  Kinkladze,  Clough,  Lomas. 
Kaveiaanvtil  (Ovum.  62).  HBMer.  ’ 
Stagnate  Wsdnsadu  Pressman;  Nlool 
(Waddle.  88).  Walter.  Nawoo.ua.  Briacoo. 
Atherton.  Blinker,  Pambrtdga  (BherJdon. 
BO).  Degrysa  (Donaldson.  72). 


80).  Degrysa 
WNtfeigtam.  Him. 

~ R Hart  (Dari  Ingun). 


West  Ham  United  1 , Bofton  Wanderers  0 


Todd  left  hoping 
for  miracles 


Russell  Thomas 


Bolton  are  final- 
ly evicted  from  the 
Premiership  — and 
notice  may  still  be  delayed 
until  at  least  April  27  — Colin 
Todd  will  want  his  team 
remembered  for  this  type  of 
composed,  often  stylish,  per- 
formance that  mocked  fiieir 
forlorn  situation. 

With  one  bound  Bolton 
could  have  soared  to  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  18th  place  on 
Saturday.  That  would  have 
taken  an  unlikely  combina- 
tion of  results,  but  nothing 
more  Improbable  than,  the  ill 
fortune  that  befell  them  at 
UptonPark. 

Bolton  had  seven  scoring 
attempts  — and  those  were 
before  Tony  Cottee  delivered 
the  match  winner  after  28 
minutes  from  West  Ham’s 
first  meaningful  attack,  fan 
Bishop  headed  against  his 
own  crossbar  and  then,  in  in- 
jury time,  a melee  saw  three 
Bolton  efforts  somehow  fail  to 
yield  the  equaliser. 

Todd  could  be  excused  his 
Initial  bewilderment  — “l 
don’t  know  what  we've  ©at  to 
do  to  win  a game”  — before 
the  mask  of  disbelief  and  defi- 
ance slipped.  “Mathemati- 
cally we’ve  got  a chance  but  it 
needs  a miracle.  I wish  I 
could  believe  in  miracles.” 

Bolton's  manager  has  al- 
ready performed  a minor  mir- 
acle in  sustaining  hope  so 
long  -after  taking  sole  charge 
in  January.  But  Todd  is 
trapped  by  the  legacy  of  last 
year  and  by  continued  inade- 


quacies both  defensively  and 

upfront- 

Wbile  Todd’s  confidence  in 
the  quick,  inventive  Currie  as 
the  pivotal  player  In  his  team 
seems  unarguable,  his  felth 
in  Blake  as  the  lone  striker  — 
one  goal  in  19  appearances  — 
appears  misplaced.  Blake 
skied  Bolton’s  best  chance  as 
part  of  a sluggish  perfor- 
mance that  cried  out  for  his 
replacement  long  before  the 
57th  minute. 

West  Ham,  quite  apart  from 
seeking  a highly  creditable 
finish  in  file  top  10,  were 
under  various  pressures  to 
perform.  Harry  Redknapp  has 
promised  more  signings  in 
the  summer  and  has  ex- 
pressed interest  in  Dean 
Saunders  and  Ian  Wright. 

Cottee  responded  by  scor- 
ing on  his  return,  quickly 
controlling  Williamson's 
chipped  pass  before  shooting 
past  Ward  The  30-year-old 
striker  now  enjoys  Premier- 


ship parity  on  nine  goals  with 
Julian  Die 


Dicks,  whose  recent 
exploits  helped  draw  Terry 
Venables  to  Upton.  Park  be- 
fore be  names  his  England 
squad  tomorrow  for  Croatia’s 
visit  West  Ham’s  left-back 
was  sound,  if  unspectacular, 
and  Venables  may  have  taken 
greater  note  of  a likely  Wem- 
bley opponent  after  Buie's 
masterful  defending. 


SCOnm  Xhwt  Ham  Utrite*  COOM  (28 

mini. 

VM  ttn  OaM  Ulttoataf  Breacfcer. 
Bilks.  Hlaper.  Dicks.  Stator  (Rowland. 
48minl.  WIlHamson.  Bishop.  Hughes 
(Monour,  78),  Dourto.  Code*. 

Ward;  Bsrgason. 


Fair-dough.  Catamon.  McQMay.  8Uibbo. 
Curac.  Salters.  PhlDlpa.  State  (Da  ~ 


67). 


i Fredas. 


A WMe  iChesteNle-Street). 


Scottish  Premier  Divisions  Hibernian  1 , Celtic  2 


Dutch  of  class  keeps  jaded  Celtic  in  title  contention 


Patrick  Glenn 


A DOUBLE  from  the 
Dutchman  Pierre  van 
Hooydonk  kept  Celtic  in 
championship  contention  yes- 
terday with  this  victory  at 
Easter  Road. 

In  an  untidy  match,  played 
oil  an  atrocious  surface. 
Celtic  often  looked  like  n tired 
sieepleclwser.  only  just  recov- 
ering their  Feet  after  a poten- 


tially fatal  blunder  at  this 

fourth  fence  from  home. 

They  had  looked  jaded  in 
last  Wednesday’s  scrambled 
draw  with  Kilmarnock  and 
against  a Hibernian  side 
reduced  to  10  men  after  Love 
had  been  sent  off  for  clouting 
Van  Hooydonk  with  a swing- 
ing arm  tile  visitors  seemed 
to  lack  the  zip  to  take 
advantai^e. 

But  after  McG inlay  had 
iliven  tin.-  home  side  file  lead 


in  the  5lst  minute  with  a 
powerful,  left-foot  volley  from 
the  corner  of  the  penalty  area, 
Celtic  began  to  trouble  Leigh- 
ton and  his  defenders. 

Van  Hooydonk’s  powerful 
header  from  Donnelly’s  cen- 
tre from  the  right  midway 
through  the  second  half  gave 
Celtic  fresh  impetus  which 
carried  them  back  to  within 
four  points  of  Rangers. 

Thom,  a replacement  for 
Collins,  received  McStav's 


pass  on  the  right  and,  having 
outstripped  the  home  defence, 
rolled  the  ball  to  Van  Hooy- 
donk. who  slid  it  into  an  un- 


The  odds  are  still  against 
Celtic  catching  Rangers,  who 
returned  to  form  by  thrashing 
Partick  Thistle  5-0  at  Ibrox. 
Andersen  hit  the  first  three 
goals,  with  McCall  and  Gough 
adding  the  others. 

Rangers  fans  will  have  been 
further  buoyed  by  the  news 


that  David  Murray  has  made 
an  offer  for  Gianlnca  Vialli 
that  has  been  deemed  accept- 
able by  the  Juventus  player’s 
representatives.  The  Rangers 
chairman  met  with  Vlalli’s 
agent  Claudio  Pasqualin.  as 
well  as  his  lawyer,  for  four 
hours  at  Murray's  Edinburgh 
headquarters  last  week. 

It  now  seems  a straight 
fight  between  , the  Scottish 
champions  and  Parma  for  the 
player,  whose  contract  ex- 


pires in  the  summer.  He  will 
be  32  in  July,  however,  and 
any  club  paying  the  kind  of 
money  being  mentioned, 
around  £6  million  for  three 
years,  will  surely  insist  on 
paying  for  appearances  only. 


HI  banian:  Leighton,  Hiller,  Tweed, 
Milton.  Love.  Dow.  McMhster,  McOInlay. 
O'Neill  (WrlghL  SSmin).  EvOM  {Donald. 
80).  JkIooti. 

Cattioi  Maroball:  McNamara,  Boyd. 
Mackay.  McKlnlay.  Grant.  McStay 
WlegnorsL  GrtBns  (Thom.  80).  Donnelly 
iCaaele.  87).  Van  Hgeydcnh. 

Ihtoie  J MeCtoatey  (Suwanon). 


Southampton  3,  Manchester  United  1 


1_J* 


\£p 


...as  Reds  trip 


on  Saints’  day 


Commentary 


Martin  Thorpe 


This  was  the  weekend 
that  football  lovers  expe- 
rienced the  problems  cf 
premature  evaluation,  a 
psychological  weakness  afflict- 
ing those  who  crown  a team  as 
champions  before  they  have  ao- 
tuaUywcattetitt&Orlostit.  . 

In  1932  United’S  late  jitters  let 
in  Leeds,  the  foUowing  y«r 
Villa  let  in  United,  in  19M 
Blackburn  caught  up  with 
United,  and  last  season  United 

nearly  overhauled  Blackburn. 

But  history  is  ignored.  Hrawe 
a title  run-in  this  season  that 
reads  like  the  plot  of  a crime 
thriller:  first  everyone  was  con- 
vinced that  Newcastle  had  done 
it.  then  all  file  evidence  pointed 
to  Manchester  United.  Now  no- 
body knows  what  to  think  — 
except  that  there  are  bound  to 
be  more  twists  to  cotne. 

Ths  hlame  for  fids  latest  one 
lies  largely  with  the  author  of 
the  season's  shock  result  — 
Dave  Merringtan,  a Geotdie- 
barn  lay  preacher  with  a pulpit 
seal  who  whipped  up  Imperilled 
Southampton  into  such  a high 
state  of  self-belief  that  they  beat 
arguably  the  best  team  in  the 
country. 

His  tactic  was  dubious  for  a 
man  cf  god,  denying  United  two 
staples  of  creation,  time  and 
space.  But  it  was  the  obvious 
way  to  succeed. 

Such  constricting  tactics  are 
a prime  and  understandable 
piece  of  the  armoury  used  by 
sides  fighting  fiie  foe  of  relega- 
tion and  are  an  irritating  test  of 
the  true  quality  of  leading 
teams.  On  Saturday  United 
were  left  with,  literally,  no- 
where to  turn. 

Liverpool’s  championship 
hopes  were  all  but  ended  by  a 
similar  ploy  from  similar  oppo- 
sition at  retegationftireatened 
Coventry  over  Easter,  and  Sat- 
urday was  not  the  first  time 
that  United  have  been  troubled 
by  the  problem.  Only  a late  Can- 
tona equaliser  salvaged  a recent 
point  at  spirited  QPR. 

What  made  Southampton's 
performance  sn  devastating  was 
that  they  also  got  behind  foe 
ball  in  numbers,  attacked  mob- 
handed, passed  with  Impressive 
slackness  and  tucked  away  their 
chances.  Not  even  Cantona 
triniH  bail  out  Untied  this  time. 

But  Ferguson’s  team  did  not 
help  themselves.  Perhaps  after 
an  unbeaten  run  of  18  games 
they  were  due  a defeat,  but  the 
manna'  cf  it  was  naive  and 
lazy.  They  knew  that  Southamp- 
ton would  come  at  them,  but 
woe  still  surprised  and  over- 
run. Pressed  constantly  when  in 
possession,  they  gave  the  ball 
away  with  disheartening  regu- 
larity to  add  pressure  to  an  al- 
ready shaky  defence. 

It  was  a fetal  combination 
that  ushered  tn  aB  three  South- 
ampton goals. 

Beckham's  suicidal  pass  into 
his  own  area  had  almost  let  in 


Dodd  after  20  seconds  before  the 
captain  Steve  Brace,  back  in  the 
side  after,  injury,  committed  a 
ppHiifl nt  and  unnecessary  foul 
on  Chariton  in  retaliation  for  a 
perceived  tffence  seconds  ear- 
lier. It  proved  a costly  piece  of 
indiscipline. 

Le  Tester's  fiw*fck  found 

Monkou  unchallenged  five 
yards  out  Schmeichei  saved  the 
header  but  the  impressive 
Dutch  defender  was  first  to 
pounce  an  the  rebound. 

Had  Butt  not  wasted  an  invit- 
ing chance  two  minutes  earlier 
the  momentum  of  the  match 
might  have  been  different.  But 
now.  it  was  fully  with 

Southampton. 

Dodd  was  allowed  a free  shot 
from  which  be  should  have 
scored,  and  Le  Tissier  hit  the 
post  before  Southampton’s 
second  goal  arrived  thanks  to 
more  sloppy  play  by  United- 
Thls  time  Giggs  lost  toe  ball  to 
MagOton,  and  he  fed  Neilson 
whose  quick  cross  to  toe  near 
post  was  swept  in  first  time  by 
Shippertey  while  Bruce  and 
NevSJe  watched  him  do  it 

It  was  a sweet  moment  for 
Shippertey,  who  had  a "goal” 
controversially  disallowed  in  a 
recent  FA  Cup  tie  at  Old  Traf- 
forif  where  Southampton's  ex- 
cellent performance  had  per- 
haps first  shown  than  that 
United  could  be  beaten. 

Up  until  this  point  of  Satur- 
day's game  Untied's  sharpest 
attacks  had  been  aimed  at  each 
other  as  they  fought  to  appor- 
tion blame  for  the  mess.  But 
there  was  only  one  culprit  for 
Southampton’s  third  goal  — the 
normally  impeccable  Schmel- 
chel  who  overstretched  himself 
coming  for  Shipperiey’s  cross 
and  primed  the  ball  down  to  Le 
Tissier. 

Any  other  player  might  have 
panicked  at  finding  the  big 

Dane  at  his  feet,  but  the  skills  of 
Southampton’s  mercurial 
genius  are  returning  after  his 
bout  of  England  blues,  and  his 
nonchalant  flick  over  the  pros- 
trate goalkeeper  was  followed 
by  an  equally  calm  shot  inside 
the  fer  post. 

United  really  did  have  a strip 
torn  off  them  at  half-time. 
mnergiiig  in  blue  and  white 
having  lost  patience  with  the 
away-day  grey  in  which  they 
have  never. won.  It  risked  upset- 
ting Umhro  and  the  soccer  au- 
thorities but  they  needed  some- 
thing. it  did  not  work.  Giggs 
scored  a late  consolation  goal 
but  the  damage  was  too  great  to 
repair. 

Southampton  are  still  in  rele- 
gation danger,  though  three 
mare  performances  like  this 
would  easily  see  them  safe, 
storting.  Untied  hope,  at  New- 
castle .on  Wednesday.  United 
play  Leeds  the  same  night  and 
everybody  beats  them.  Don’t 
they? 


SCORERS;  Southampton;  Monkou 
(12mln).  Shipper! ay  (24L  Le  Tinier  (491- 

■*!*■*  Glgga  (89) 

3easant  Nsitaon.  Monkou. 


Benali.  Charlton.  Dodd.  Magilton.  Venison. 
Heaney.  Le  Dwler.  Shipper  ley. 

Men  chaster  UM  ScftmBtebel;  Irwin. 
Bruce.  Q Neville.  Sharpe  (May.  SS). 
Beckham.  Butt  (Sc holes,  h-t),  Keane. 
Qtoos.  Cantona,  Cole. 

) Poll 


l firing) 


Dell  boys . . . Southampton  celebrate  Shipperley’s  goal  as 
Beckham  contemplates  a grey  day  for  United  oan  smith 


I nee  helps  Inter  plunder  eight 
as  Milan  march  towards  title 


PAUL  INCE  scored  for 
the  second  time  In  three 
matches  as  his  Internazlon- 
ale  side  thrashed  Padova 
8-2  in  their  Serie  A encoun- 
ter at  the  San  Siro  stadium 
yesterday. 

- Marco  Branca  took  his 
total  of  goals  for  the  season 
to  20  with  a hat-trick  In 
foarth-placed  Inter’s  rout 
of  the  bottom  side,  which 
virtually  condemns  Padova 
to  relegation.  Benito  Car- 
hone,  Gianlnca  Festa  and 
Maurizio  Ganz  scored  the 
other  goals. 

The  defender  Christian 
Panned  put  AC  Milan  on 
the  threshold  of  their 
fourth  title  in  five  years  by 
scoring  the  only  goal  in  his 
side's  1-0  victory  at  Napoli. 
With  four  games  remain- 
ing, Milan  are  nine  points 
clear  of  their  nearest  rivals 
Juventus,  who  were  beaten 
3-0  by  Sampdoria.  Milan 
could  claim  the  title  when 


they  meet  a struggling 
Torino  next  week. 

A superb  long-range  shot 
from  Diego  Poser  set  Lazio 
on  their  way  to  a 2-1  win 
over  Parma  that  lifts  the 
Rome  side  into  fifth  place. 
Roma  slipped  to  seventh 
after  losing  3-1  at  Vicenza 
where  their  strikers  Daniel 
Fonseca  and  Marco  Delvec- 
chio  were  sent  off. 

moved  towards 
Sr*.  . third  successive 
Dutch  title  when  they 
retained  a five-point  lead 
over  PSV  Eindhoven.  A 
Michael  Relziger  goal  gave 
Ajax  an  unconvincing  1-0 
win  over  RKC  Waalwiik 
after  PSV  limped taV£i 
victory  at  Be  Graafschap. 

Nunes  yesterday  became 
the  first  Third  Division 
team  to  reach  a French  Cup 
filial  when  they  beat  Mont- 
pellier l-o.  Nunes  will  play 
Anxerre  at  the  Pare  des 
Princes  on  May  4. 
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Shrewsbury  sub  surfaces  at  Wembley . . .lynch  rises  well  to  a second-half  cross  but  finds  four  Rotherham  defenders  in  his  wake  frank  baron 

Auto  Windscreen  Shield  Finals  Rotherham  United  2,  Shrewsbury  Town  1 

Clough  cohorts  unearth  a Jemson 


Paul  Warner  at  Wembley 


THE  Auto  Windscreen 
Shield  presented  to 
Rotherham  United 
yesterday  bad  Brian 
Clough's  fingerprints  all 
over  it.  The  club  is  man- 
aged by  Archie  Gemmill 
and  John  McGovern,  who 
collected  trophies  galore 
with  Clough  In  their  Derby 
County  and  Nottingham 
Forest  years. 

Nigel  Jemson.  who  scored 
both  Rotherham  goals  to 
make- the  man-of-the-mateh 
verdict  simple,  is  also  a for- 
mer Clough  man.  He  had 
three  happy  years  at  Forest 
and  scored  their  winner 
against  Oldham  in  the  1990 
Littlewoods  Cap  final  be- 


fore moving'  to  Sheffield 
Wednesday  in  September 
1991.  Four  months  later  bis 
career  appeared  over  when 
he  was  cut  from  the  wreck- 
age of  his  sponsored  car. 

He  eventually  signed  for 
Notts  County  bat,  although 
he  has  made  a full  recovery 
and  Is  still  only  28.  he  ap- 
pears to  have  no  future 
either  there  or  with  Rother- 
ham, despite  his'  seven 
goals  in  13  games  on  loan. 

“1  would  love  to  have  him 
bnt  we  simply  can’t  afford 
him,”  said  Gemmill  after 
the  match.  “He  can  hold  ft 
up,  play  it  and  score  goals. 
But  I thought  It  was  a.  team 
performance  today.” 

Overshadowed  by  the  big 
Sheffield  dabs,  Rotherham 
have  been  light  on'  sflver- ; 


ware  over  the  years.  They 
have  never  got  beyond  the 
fifth  round  of  the  FA  Cop 
and  their  league  records 
have  been  equally  modest. 
The  Auto  Windscreen 
Shield  may  not  be  much  but 
it  is  a start 

Considering  that  Rother- 
ham and  Shrewsbury  are 
I level  on  points  just  above 
the  relegation  zone  in  the 
I Second  Division,  a closer 
contest  might  have  been  ex- 
I pected.  Until  Shrewsbury 
scored  in  the  last  .10  min- 
utes, however,  this  was  a 
very  one-sided  game. 

“The  occasion  got  to  us,” 
said  Town’s  manager  Fred 
-Davies.  “We  did  not  do  our- 
selves Justice-  We  didn’t 
rise,  to  the  occasion.  Hav~  j 
log  said  that,  the  lad  who  I 


scored  both  their  goals  was 
the  difference  between  the 
two  teams-  He  was  com- 
posed when  it  mattered.” 

Rotherham  went  ahead  in 
the  20th  minute  when 
Blades  took  a throw-in  on 
the  left  Goaier,  who  had 
helped  to  organise  the  tele- 
■■ vising  of  this  final  to  his  nar 
tive  Bermuda,  rounded 
Walton  and  pulled  the  ball 
back  for  Jemson  to  score 
with  a simple  left-footed 
shot 

A double  gift  assisted 
Jemson’s  second  goal  after 
SB  minutes.  Walton  under- 
hit  his  header  back  to  the 
goalkeeper  Edwards,  who 
compounded  the  error  by. 
Tnishiclfing  the  ball  wildly 
at  Jemson, . who  was  left 
with  an  open  goal. 


| - Shrewsbury's  consola- 
tion goal  came  in  the  8ls t 
minute  when  their  captain 
Mark  Taylor  rewarded  a 
clever  run  by  Ian  Stevens. 
Jemson ' could  have  made 
victory  safe  but  went  for 
his  hat-trick  instead  of 
passing,  and  there  was  an 
anxious  10  minutes  before 
Rotherham  — none  of 
whose  celebrated  ex-man- 
agers Tommy  Docharty,  Ian 
Porterfield,  Emlyn  Hughes 
or  Norman  Hunter  did 
much  for  them  — finally 
had  something  to  shout 
about. 

notkertnc  Clark:  Blades.  Mural.  Gamer. 
Richardson.  Brechin,  Jemson,  Goodwin, 
Barry.  Goaier,  Roaooa. 
DranhuyTcMn  Edwards;  Kay,  With*. 
Taylor.  Whlaton.  Scon,  Robtooon  (Lynch. 
aSmta).  Sevens,  Spink  (Anthrobue,  M), 
■WaflorirBarUay. 

■MmwO  AHaon  (Lancaster). 


Soccer 


First  Division:  Ipswich  Town  2,  Norwich  City  1 

Fans  and  Gunn 
in  derby  storm 


THREE  Norwich  play- 
ers claimed  they  were 
hit  by  fans  invading 
the  Portmaa  Road 
pitch  at  the  end  of  an  inci- 
dent-studded derby  In  which 
Ipswich's  winner,  came 
through  a bizarre  own  goal  by 
Robert  Ullathome. 

Ullathorae  reported 
bruised  ribs,  while  his  team- 
mates Carl  Bradshaw  and 
Robert  Fleck  also  maintained 

they  were  hit  There  was  a 
further  claim  that  the  Nor- 
wich goalkeeper  Bryan  Gunn 
had  struck  a spectator  who 
would  not  release  the  ball 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the* 
gam/*,  in  which  seven  players 
were  booked  by  Jim  Bushian, 
all  in  the  first  half 
Norwich’s  manager  Gary 
Megson  was  philosophical 
about  the  invading  fans. 
“These  thir^gs  shouldn't  hap- 


pen.” he  said.  “I  don't  want  to 
be  dwelling  on  some  of  the 
morons  who  came  on  to  the 
pitch  after  the  game. 

“Of  course  I'm  not  happy 
with  it  but  it's  up  to  the  refer- 
ee and  up  to  Ipswich.  But  I 
don’t  think  there’s  much  they 
could  do  about  tt.’’ 

Megson  exonerated  both  til- 
ls thorn  e and  Gunn,  who 
missed  as  he  attempted  to 
kick  clear  his  colleague’s 
back  pass,  for  the  own-goal 
four  minutes  from  time. 

Megson  blamed  the  pock- 
marked Portman  Road  sur- 
face on  which  Ullathome's 
pass  clearly  hobbled.  “It 
wasn't  a mistake,’'  he  said.  “It 
was  a freak.  I don't  think  you 
see  that  too  often.  It's  a lousy 
way  to  lose  any  game,  espe- 
cially a derby.” 

Norwich,  who  had  four  men 
booked,  had  several  other 
reasons  to  feel  hard  done  by. 
One  of  Ipswich's  yellow  cards 
went  to  their  18-year-old  goal- 


keeper Wright  after  23  min- 
utes for  a foul  on  Fleck  out- 
side the  area  when  some  ref- 
erees would  have  issued  the 
red. 

Four  minutes  earlier  Nor- 
wich had  lost  their  central  de- 
fender Polston.  carried  off 
with  a head  wound  requiring 
six  stiches  following  an  acci- 
dental clash  with  Scow  craft 

Ipswich’s  first  goal 
stemmed  from  the  Wright  in- 
cident. The  goalkeeper  held 
Crook’s  free-kick  before  un- 
leashing a clearance  that 
eluded  everyone  bar  Mar- 
shall. who  scored  with  an 
angled  drive  past  Gunn. 

Norwich  equalised  through 
the  substitute  Cureton.  who 
scored  in  the  62nd  minute 
with  a rising  drive  almost  im- 
mediately alter  coming  on. 

• Derby  consolidated  second 
place  and  are  guaranteed  a 
play-off  berth  at  worst  after  a 
hard-earned  0-0  draw  at 
Charlton  yesterday. 


Sheffield  United  0,  Sunderland  0 


Bore  draw  the  verdict  as 
Chamberlain  saves  day 


Mehael  Walter 

ULTIMATELY  scoreless, 
virtually  chanceless 
and  generally  useless: 
the  two  in-form  teams  in  the 
First  Division  felled  to  over- 
come the  twin  terrors  of  the 
passing  game  — a brown, 
bumpy  pitch  with  too  many 
fat  ruts  and  its  counterpart, 
the  high,  bouncing  ball. 

Ninety-three  minutes  of 
pitch  and  puff  produced  two 
saves  of  note,  both  from  Alec 
Chamberlain  — Sunderland’s 
stand-in  keeper  fbr  the  in- 
jured Shay  Given  — and  both 
were  the  result  of  scrappy  de- 
fending, rather  than  attack- 
ing creativity.  Other  than 
that  the  surface  ruled  and 
both  managers  referred  to  its 
state  afterwards. 

Chamberlain's  first  action 
came  m the  lDth  minute  after 
Cowans  had  charged  down  a 
poor  clearance.  The  ball  fell 


to  Walker,  who  struck  truly 
but  had  to  watch  as  Chamber- 
lain ftngertipped  it  away. 

Tt  was  over  an  hour  and  20 
minutes  before  the  keeper 
was  tested  again.  This  time 
Patterson,  the  Blades'  captain 
and  most  impressive  per- 
former, stuck  out  a«toe  at  an 
injury-time  throw-in,  forcing 
a sharp  reflex  response  from 
Chamberlain  low  to  his  left. 

The  ball  was  not  yet  dead, 
although  It  was  soon  to  be  so 
having  fallen  to  David  White. 
Predictably  he  hit  the  side  1 
netting  from  six  yards.  It  was 
the  last  kick  of  the  game.  1 

Victory  then  would  have 
severely  flattered  Sheffield  I 
and  would  have  been  fairly . 
harsh  on  Sunderland.  If  any- 1 
thing  the  visitors  deserved  to 
nick  the  points  as  they  had  | 
produced  the  move  of  the  j 
match  minutes  earlier.  Cen- , 
tral  to  this  was  Michael 
Bridges,  the  17-year-old  sub- 
stitute, already  looking  the, 


part  after  a handful  of 
appearances. 

Having  beaten  the  offside 
trap,  Bridges  ran  cleverly  on 
to  Brace  well's  pass.  He 
paused  in  the  area  and  fed  the 
ball  into  the  path  of  Michael 
Gray,  who  had  hurtled  to  the 
edge  of  the  six-yard  box.  Un- 
fortunately Gray  shot  high 
into  the  heart  of  the  5,000 
travelling  fans. 

And  that  was  that  Both 
managers,  though  not 
thrilled,  seemed  content  with 
a point  Peter  Reid  knows 
four  more  will  ensure  promo- 
tion and  Howard  Kendall  is 
already  enthused  about  next 
season.  The  capture  of  Ian 
Rush  would  lend  credence  to 
such  optimism,  as  would  that 
of  another  Welshman  present 
on  Saturday.  Neville  Southall. 

ftiBBW  UnHwk  Tracey,  Ward.  Nftsen, 
Cowans,  Vonk.  Adlan.  WhMa.  Pattamon. 
Huwdson,  Wotoer  (Hodgson,  70.  WhBahoiaa 
Emderieota  Chamberlain;  KubleM,  Scott, 
BraloswalL  Ball.  Malvina,  m Gray.  Dtxj. 
Ruasofl  (Bridge*.  70),  Stewart.  Agoew. 
IMeaw  J Brand  wood  (UdifMcQ- 


Weekend  results 


Soccer  ! 

FACARUNQ  PREMKRSMP 
Mew  eerie  (01  1 Aefra,  WEN  (Dl  O 

Ferdinand  64  *,510 

Chelsea  4.  Leads  i;  Covenby  1.  OPR  ft 
Man  C i.  Shad  Wad  ft  MW«Hart>rt>ugii  t, 


Southampton  ft  Man  Utd  l;  Waal  Ham  1, 
Bolton  0. 

P W D L FAR* 

Man  (Mrf 35  & 7 fl  84  35  7* 

Hani  aalli 34  22  4 B 02  36  TO 

Liverpool 34  19  8 7 B8  31  M 

Aston  VlOa. S3  18  8 9 51  32  M 

Arsenal 34  16  B fl  48  30  XT 

TpWenhwn...'-— . 34  18  10  9 45  36  W 

Brartoa 35  IS  9 11  57  41  ** 

Weokfcena 36  18  8 13  84  42  M 

Mottm  rerart-..  34  14  11  9 46  48  M 

Wool  Han 35  14  7 14  41  47  *» 

Chaleo* 85  12  12  11  43  40  «B 

MMdMah— Hl»-  38  11  10  IS  35  48  4* 

Leeds 34  12  6 IB  39  52  4* 

Mlwihleden 38  10  10  15  53  86  40 

Shelf  Wad 36  MT  8 17  « 66  M 

35  8 10  17  33  51  34 
38  8 10  18  30  58  *4 


EMDSLEfOH  LEAGUE 
Ffarot  DMalon 

Chratton  (0}  O Omeiftn  0 

11334 

Ipewfc*  p)  * NoneW,  (0J 1 

Marshall  23  Croton  82 

UUathoma  86  (oo)  2M65 

P W 0 L FAFh 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LHAOUC 
Framin' DMalon 
imarnlpn  [Of  1 OeHa  W 

UcGlotay  SO  - Van  Hocydonfc  88. 
11 .188 


CanhhU  (10)  10,  Ws»  (61  m. 
CMMbnfcnyiT  Smart,  deals  Goddard 
3.  Wigan,  Trtmu  Connolly.  Farrell,  Paul 
Robinson,  Smyth.  Grata:  FarraU  4 (7.886V 
Oldham  (17)  20,  Lead*  (10)  iB.OMmm 
Ttloai  Crompton  8.  Atchoeon.  Patmore. 
Hosts:  Maloney  4.  Drop:  Crompton. 
Leeds:  Trios:  iro  ft  Fallon.  Onto  Hol- 
royd  2 (ft35Qv 

Poofs  (18?  *4,  Wrakfagm  (8)  1*.  Marie, 
Tries*  Chamorln  ft  Bomail.  Kacala. 
Pastre-Courtlna.  Hoots,  Torramea  S. 
Workfaptonr  Trias,  Burns.  Watlac a. 
oo*  Marwood  2 lft534|. 

Sheffield  (12)  34,  London  (12)  18.  Shet- 
IMrii  Tries,  Santor  ft  BroatSiam,  Garda. 
MoAiBstor.  Sheridan.  Qaoia:  Aston  0.  Uo- 
d*a  Tllooi  GUI,  Man  arson.  8mlth.  Posts, 
Manaraon.3  (3,888). 

« Helena  (24)  M,  Bradford  IB]  20.  St 
H»  1,1101  Trisar  Arnold.  Glbfao,  Mowtove, 
PnrellnL  rtoetoi  GoukUng  5.  ftiUtoA 
TMaax  Callsnd  3.  Scales.  Oo Mi  McNa- 
mara 2 (10,010). 

P W D L p AM, 

» Halana 4 4 0 0 179  70  a 

Wiw  A 3 0 1 J«  79  3 

ShaffWd  . 4 3 0 1 1S2  94  • 

Worrtaptoa 4 3 0 1 95  100  • 

Peris 4 2 1 T 110  98  * 

Oldham 4 2 1 1 90  11B  B 

Bradtom 4 2 0 2 105  108  4 

tendon 4 Z O 2 104  109  4 

CaatMerd 4 2 0 2 B8  111  4 

HsMes 4 0 0 4 84  108  O 

Loads  4 0 0 4 81  119  O 

WorUnaton  4 0 0 4 64  195  O 

FMBhUm 

Bentwy  (6)  1*,  M (4]  10.  Om» 
barf:  Trtosi  AustoriMd,  Eaton.  Oeatas 
Eaton  ft  lUkTVyr  Webber.  OoMe  Gray  3 
(1J24V. 

HnddanrtlaM  (4)  la.  KMgMoy  (IQ)  IX. 
HuddanrHeM:  Trtss,  Austin.  Barton. 
Oamt  Schofl old.  KeieMiyT  TVfeai  Pink- 
ney. Ramshaw.  Pools:  Dbian  2 (5JBE5L 
flo  ah  data  (14)  IP,  Boday  (4)  IP.  Aoeh- 
44*  Trtosi  Booth.  FtonaQan.  Omhi 
Booth  4.  BtoHsyi  Trio*,  D Heron.  Middle- 
ton,  Tomlinson.  Ondr  Home*  2 (1JJ78V 
WMtahavnn  (41  14,  SaHord  (19  SB. 
WtaHahMHNn  Was  LawihwaHe.  Quirk. 
WlIKams.  Peah  WWuwky.  totor*  IVtoa: 
Blacktoy,  Ecdoa.  Porter,  Manson.  McA- 
voy.  SlnL  Oeofa,  BtiuMr*  7 HABQ. 
WMnae  (14)  25,  FastlMrahsno  (8)  8. 
Wldtoset  Trteas  P Hubne.  Spruca.  Thoml- 
ley.  Wrtgbl  ft  Tyrar  ft  Dram  TVrw. 
PaaBiv,  along,  TVy:  Romho.  Ondr.  Pear- 
son 2 (2,816). 


Brandi  ir  (24)  P2,  Chortey  (2)  lO-  ksn- 
ley,  Trtra,  Long  ft  PtofcHn  ft  Robtostm  ft 
Rswm  ft  Brown.  G Frteman.  D Hall. 
Peals;  Craassor  9.  Ckwhic  Trit*  BIU- 
kngton,  Link).  Posh  D Ruane  (B00). 

HnS  Kit  (20)  Prog  on,  (0)  IXHnOKIh 

Trtiw  A Kina  ft  Adams.  G Brown.  D'Arey, 
C HsrrtaDn.  Hoa.  Booa  Siowart  todn  M 
PMcfiar  ft  Cana  Aigeaa  Trisa,  Eng- 
land, Fanning,  flinahn  Faimino  2 (1.635). 
HuaaM  (8)  IB.  Up  (6)  IP.  KoMdott 
Trtsai  Pinnae  ft  Hanlon.  Paata  Simon 
Wilson  3.  Dram  Hanlan.  LMohc  Tries,  Ja- 
sen  Q*Loughlln. ' PurtBL  8i,Ik  PurHIl  4 
<1-0 OZ). 

—*don  (16)  28,  Bmcartar  (4)  «.  Swfe- 
ton:  Tries,  T Barrow,  Cannon.  Riley, 
noaofi,  Web  ay.  Poem  Pearce  4.  Doneae- 
tan  Trios  Roadia,  Roberta  [1731). 

York  (Bi  IB,  OorPale  (10)  14.  Vorfa 
Tries,  Foraytti.  Pafllstar.  Onto  Cain  ft 
BalL  Draw  Broom.  Smirk.  CartWat 
Trteez  Manlhera,  PI  Chord  son.  Paata 
Richardson  3 (575). 

AUSTRALIAN  PMMWHtlflPi  Gdid  Ot 
ft  Manly  1ft-  Sydney  C 30.  Ponrfth  14; 
i Pa  warn  5ft  S Sydney  14:  Canterbury  ft  Si 
George  28:  Canberra  88,  N Ouewraiand  TOs 
Noswada  3ft  Sydney  T«;  Auckland  1ft  N 
Sydney  ft  Parramatta  14.  W Suburbs  1ft 

Goff 

IM  IAtn»  (Aaguttai:  TMnl  nnmd 
(US  unload  amieco:  203  G Norman  |Aua] 
63.  6ft  71.  202  N Faldo  (GB)  69,  57,  73. 
210  P Mlcketoon  efi.  73,  7ft  212  D WbL 
dorf  7ft  71.  8ft  S McCarrcn  70,  TO,  7ft  D 
Fioat  (SA)  70,  68. 74.  212  S Hodi  67.  73. 
73.  *14  D Duval  7ft  7ft  6ft  C Pavln  75. 6ft 
73,  V smart  (Ffflj  SB.  71.  74;  L Jansen  «ft 
71,  7ft  213  J Huston  71,  71,  71.  *1*  F 
NobQo  (NZ)  n,  71. 7ft  I Weoatpm  (GB)  7ft 
60. 7ft  E0B  (MKl,  71. 7ft  B Tamy  87. 7ft 
76. 215  M CattBvgcehla  71. 73.  T1. 218  N 
Prick  {Zlmb)  71. 7&  TO;  j Daiy  71. 74. 71;  C 
Stabler  73.  Tft  71;  J Mowen  71.  73. 7ft  L 
Roberts  71,  73,  72.  217  F Cbuptoa  7B.  88, 
71;  B Lanflcr  (Gar)  7ft  70. 72;  T LahDHin  7ft 
7ft  Tft  0 Lowe  HI  7ft  71, 74. 218  B Faxon 
89. 77, 7ft  4 Haas  70. 7ft  7Si  M O'Meara  73. 
71.  Tft  21#  4 Hleklam  70.  7ft  Tft  F Punk 
71.  7ft  76.  220  8 Lowery  71.  Tft  7&  P 
Aringer  70.  7ft  7ft  221  C.  Montsomerie 
(OBI  7ft  74.  78:  J Leonard  72.  W.  7ft  S 
Simpson  66. 78,  78.  R Floyd  70. 74. 77. 221 
B Sates  71.  71,  7B  222  H Irwin  74.  71. 77. 
A Capes  (Gar)  73.  7).  7&  223  J Gallagher 
inr  70  78.  77:  S Bsllestpros  (Sp)  73, 73. 77. 
L MUD  75  71  77.  4 Furyti  75.  TO.  70 


(FIB);  SemHlaaftK  H Plorae  [Ft)  bt  M 4 
Fernanda*  (US)  OS.  (Mt  1 8gMga  (Rom) 
bi  A Sanchez  Vicario  (Sp)  6-1. 7-6. 

American  Football 

WMU  UEPOUSs  Frontourt  Galaxy  27. 
Rtiafei  Fire  21:  London  Monarch*  21,  Scot- 
tish Claymores  34. 


Athletics 


(4ohannng&urg):  Mom  1 00ne  1.  D Bratth- 
waKa  (GB)  iftSSww.  2O0nc  1.  P Stavena 
(Bet)  38.47;  ft  □ BraUftwatte  (GB)  2060, 
*OOwk  1.  1 Dumas  (GB)  44.68.  11 Ora 
berates,  1.  C Jackson  (GB)  1328.  Me 
asset:  1.  O Brils  (SA)  3.65m.  Weaaam 
lOOra  hratWas,  1,  L RstmanrvBolll  (Nor) 
18X9. 

Badminton 


(Horning. 
Potato  a 


Danmark):  (troop  Ai  Sweden  5.  Potato  tt 
Russia  3.  Germany  ft  Bi  England  ft  Hol- 
tand  1;  Danmark  5,  Scotland  ft  C:WUsa  4. 
Ireland  1;  loetand  3,  Austria  ft  DiSidgeria 
ft  Finland  1;  Ukraine  3,  Norway  ft 


Br*t  lags:  Manchester  72.  Leofoms  78 
(eaq:  ■ Diamoa  Volley  ST.  London  118; 
Deftly  78.  BJnrHnghain  9ft  Vwnhlng  75. 
Etiofftald  78. 

MAnoMAL  LKAOUMi  Ftayaff  taartar 
Ibala,  Haas  Flrat  DMstorc  Cardiff  GO, 
Bury  8ft  Coventry  61.  Brtxton  8ft  Worn 
10ft  Stockton  92:  Crystal  Palaca  83.  utd-- 
Suaaex  4ft  Womn  BlnUngham  53. 
3P«rf»hornc  4ft  Rhondda  75.  wxtingiiam 
52:  Sheffield  97.  Northarimton  Sft 
NBA,  Miami  103.  New  York  95;  San  Anto- 
nio 84.  Senate  61;  Houston  lift  OadM  Hi; 
Indiana  91.  Detroit  88:  LA  CUmwn  91.  Utah 
BlAttaiUB  104  Milwaukee  97.  Boston  138 
Toronto  108.  Washington  TIB  Mfeumota 
10ft  Orlando  101  Indiana  ill.  Chicago  112 
PhUadqlpMa  Bft  Vancouwor  99  Sacramen- 
to 98.  LA  Lakers  94  Gouan  State  81. 


AMWfWCAM  UCAOtlKCtovaiand  14.  Boe- 
un%  Beattie  1ft  Toronto  3:  Detroit  9.  Call- 
Icrntl  ft  Baltimore  7.  Ulunmoto  ft  Tanas 
10.  NY  « Chicwo  ft  Oakland  6;  Kansas  3. 
Milwaukee  ft  Oilcaao  2.  Oakland  7)  Bee- 
ton  1.  Cleveland  ft  Detroit  1.  CoUtomie  5; 
Milwaukee  1,  Kansas  C ft  Baltimore  3. 
Mbmoeota  ft  NY  4,  Texas  ft  Toronto  B. 
Saatom  9. 

NATIONAL  LBAPtMfc  pimhuroh  tt.  Mon- 
treal ft  Philadelphia  4.  St  Louis  Z San 
Francisco  a Chicago  ft  LA  1 Florida  V. 
San  Diego  8.  AHanta  2;  Son  Francisco  4, 
Chicago  1;  PtMwrgh  3,  Montreal  1ft  On- 
ckmad  S,  Houston  7 % St  Loots  8.  FTtRadaL 
pnto  r.  Colorado  6.  NY  ft  LA  1.  Florida  ft 
San  Diego  ft  Atlanta  5 

Bowls 


SHIP  [Melton  Mowbray):  Fenra:  Frit 
numfc  Mpotmtl  bl  Alhariey  IP-13:  Way 
VaPey  bt  Church  Qriariey  2S-1ft  Hawrttd 
III  Rakes  Ida  17-18;  Taljn  bridge  bt  New- 
oaate  £3-17; « AyeHft*  bt  Newark  23-18; 
Petaggtw  W Luton  22-12:  Oytoar  bt 
Stanley  TT-lft  Bgnthgra  bt  Deoborough 
23-21;  Ruahdaa  bi  Weattecot  23-1E  N 
Vskban  W Avon  Voter  ^1-20  laaeii 
Bartdng  u Lincoln  26-12,  Padfcgtcn  bt 
Ptymoutta  17-18;  MM  Suffolk  bt  Slade 
30-7;  HufMeraseM  bt  Victory  &-XX  Cy- 
pb*re  bt  Preeton  26-17;  PWtom  bt  UCB 
CMpphane  30-ie.  Soooari  raeank  Way 
VeOey  bt  Stoetord  2&-18:  TripMdi*  M 
HerartiOI  25-17;  Ot  AydWfa  bt  Doretaktar 
IB-17  (a  son  ianthora  bi  Oynar  SO-13;  H 
WMebara  bt  Ruehdon  22-15;  Bartdng  bl 
Paddington  25-22;  Huddarggeld  bt  Mid* 
Suffolk  2S-J4;  Cyphers  bi  Falcon  3M5. 
Qitortgr  Hntan  Way  VoPay  bt  Tgtlgn- 
bridga  21-80  (see);  Ot  AycPffe  M Bttn- 
tham  27-23;  N WohJum  br  Baridng  23-15; 
Cyphers  bt  Hudderatteld  33-18 

Cricket 

ohs-day  nmwuaKMUL  (Trtowad): 
Bn  Lanka  ZSJ  (46.3  oraMC  Wl  21841  (97 
owe).  Sri  Lanka  won  by  36  runa. 
SHARJAH  CUP:  South  Alrica  314-8  (0 
Cufknan  tTOnoj.  F’aJubUnn  171-7.  SA  won 

8 143  runs.  SA  288-6  (Kbaten  W.  Cronja 
1 tttWKHa  266-8.  SA  win  by  B0  runs. 


Circling 

PAMS4KHIRMX:  1.  J Muaeeuw  (Bel) 
Mopal.  6hr  5ralo;  2.  G Bortotaml  (It)  Mapel. 
same  ffhw;  3.  A Tufl  (Tt)  Mapel.  at 

Hockey 

SIX  NATION  PRE-OLYMPIC  TDUIMA- 
■mr  (Atlanta.  Georgia):  SMantaoc  US  1. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE!  Play-offs  (MHton 
Keynes)'  flboup  As  Oxford  Hbwfcs  1.  Har- 
borne  6;  WSM  1.  Bromley  8 Oraup  B, 
Hamnateed  4 Ipswich  ft  Warrington  1 
Lewis  6. 

SCOTTISH  CUP,  «arat  Ihialgi  Grange  1. 
TortNw  W ft  Wausni  1.  MIM  0. 
SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  Clydesdale  2,  (Jor- 
danians ft  Grange  a,  Torbrex  1;  Ketbume 
UL  Uddlngaton  ft  MenxtoshDl  8.  Invartewi 
ft  MIM  1.  Western  3.  tlandtogto  1.  West- 
ern  32;  ft  Grange  31: 3,  Gonionlara  29. 
WOMEN'S  INTERNA  TONAL  (Milton 
Keyneo):  Qroot  Britain  0,  Netherlands  1. 
WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  LEAGUE!  Pre- 
mier Wsislmgi  Bracknell  ft  Clifton  1;  Don- 
caster ft  Wghtown  1;  tpswtch  4,  Loleoater 
ft  Slough  ft  Sutton  1,  Hal  Narihga 

P W D L F APIS 

HWhbewn 14  g 2 3 26  10  99 

tpaerieh 14  8 2 4 27  11  08 

Sottaa  CL 14  7 4 3 35  13  Ml 

Etowah 14  8 0 6 19  18  9* 

amen M 7 2 5 17  12  28 

Blelasdw 14  5 5 4 IB  11  OO 

14  9 1 10  12  23  10 


14  0 2 12  3 39  8 

M DMefoat  Bndons  0 Bbetierta  ft 
Bradford  1 Etenouth  ft  Chatmatord  4 2 
Canterbury  3ft  3 Chelmsford  2ft  (Exmouth 
rotogaMI).  tiitoat  Ealing  1,  Reading  ft 
Loughboro  S 0,  Orion  ft  Sherwood  1,  Wofc- 
tng  ft  Bl  Albans  1,  AWrtogo  ft  Final 
atnEngw  1.  OHon  35;  2,  Loughboro  2ft  3 
Sherwood  21  (Aldridge  8 Reading 

rategatedl 


Ice  Hockey 


WORLD  CHAMPfOWSMP  [Eindhoven) 
Paul  Bi  GB  4.  Poland  ft  Switzerland  7. 
Japan  ft  Latvia  5.  Denmark  3;  Patoatan  ft 
GB  ft.  India  3,  Argentina  0 GB  6 Neto  ft 
NHL:  Detroit  5,  Chicago  3;  NY  Islanders  1. 
Florida  1 (OT);  NY  Rangera  2.  Tampa  Bey 
3:  Winnipeg  5,  Loe  Angeles  ft  Anaheim  5. 
Dallas  ft  San  Joes  0.  Calgary  B.  Ottawa  E. 
New  Jersey  ft  Hard  orb  2.  Boston  ft  Mon- 
treal 5.  NY  tolondara  5 (OT);  Tmonto  6, 
Edmonton  ft  Buffalo  3.  Washington  ft  Van- 
couver 5.  Calgary  0. 

Judo 

MfREH  OPEN  CWfOPS  (Btrmingttanc 
OB  unless  stated):  Hera  U-Sttp  1. 
Yong-Soo  (S  Kor).  ft  3 Authors.  R Clarke. 
UriUhgt  T.  N Nery  (Fr).  U-71IW 1.  R you 
Sung-Hyun  (S  Kor);  2.  L Horton.  U-TSko= 
A Londats  (Fr).  U-8«kgi  1.  D Nicer  (Ft). 
0-0 8kg,  1.  E Faurouf  (Ft).  O-aakaz  1.  E 
Perez  (Spi  Womb:  U-AShw  1.  S Dardu- 
lac  (Fr).  D-SShra  1.  M Faflra  (Fr). 
U-Sdfco:  1.  N RogottUer  (Bel).  0-01*8=  t. 
A Satt  (Sp).  3s,  x Griffith  (van).  C Peeta 
U atefi  1.  Y Wonsan  (OerL  U-YEkgi  1. 
K Howe y.  O 02kgi  1.  A Sertssa  (Nefft). 

Snooker 

BUHOPGAH  LEAGUE  OnhUngborough) 
PfeyHStde:  E Dmts  (Eng)  drew  with  J Par- 
nM  (Eng)  4-4;  E Hraufay  (Bcog  bt  P Ebdofl 
(Enol  SSt  P DdN  (Eng)  bl  J Parrott 
(Eng)  5-ft  K Doberty  (Ire)  bt  J While  (Engl 
M 


Fixtures 


FA  CABLING  PRnnERMPi  Arsenal  v 
Tottenham  (8-d). 

u»|y  1 w^mro.  n .sn.lei-  Greye  v CsrataL 
tort  (7.45).  FtrshBognar  Regia  ThvBttrion 
Rvra.  Seaeed:  Croydon  v War  A 
UMBOHD  UMUG  Prasnier  DMstora 
Guteeiey  v Emtor.  Hyde  UM  v wmon  Alb. 

HOMES  LEAOUBk  Meter 
Divtotom  Wbroeonr  v Dorchester. 

N-W  COUNTIES  LEAOUE)  Fir**  ttr- 
taiees  CUttroiM  v Mosalay. 

CHEAT  HUE  LEAGUE,  Premier  Dhu 
Won:  BackwWI  UW  v Bristol  UP. 
POftTINS  LXAOUK  (7.0):  Pint  DMalon: 
Birmingham  C v Bottom  Blackburn  v New- 
castle. Seem*  A Villa  v MkMesbrough; 
Barnsley  v Bradtorft  Leicester  v HtodderO' 
iteKL  THrtfc  Carlisle  u Chaetari leWi  Roch- 
dale v Chester. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
First  Mvisfawt  Briatol  C v Luton:  Bristol 
Rvra  » Tottenham;  Ipswich  v Chariton; 
Mllhrall  u Brighton  (2.0);  Portsmouth  v 
Watford  (7.0);  West  Item  v OPfi  (7 JQ. 
Bemad:  Cheltenham  v Bath. 

FMNNWLY  MATCH,  Motherwell  v WoL 
verfuKtipton  (7.45.  Fir  Park  [Motnwweli]. 
U-18  INTERNATIONAL:  Woles  v N Ire- 
land (Racecourse  Gd.  Wrexham). 

FA  YOUTH  CUP,  Serai  tlnN.  mmmkI 
lag:  Crystal  Palace  v Liverpool. 


Sport  in  brief 


Tennis 

Pete  Sampras  regained  the 
world  No.l  ranking  yester- 
day after  a hard-fought  6-4. 
3-6.  6-4  victory  over  his  fal- 
low American,  the  defending 
champion  Michael  Chang,  in 
the  final  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Open. 

Sampras  had  trailed  the 
Austrian  Thomas  Muster-  at 
the  start  of  the  week.  Later  in 
the  day  Muster  gained  conso- 
lation for  losing  the  top  spot 
when  he  won  the  Estoril  Open 
for  the  second  successive  year 
with  a 7-6.  6-4  win  over  fee 
Italian  Andrea  GaudenzL 

Cricket 

The  World  Cup  holders  Sri 
Lanka  confirmed  their  status 
as  one-day  experts  wife  a 
comfortable  35-run  victory 
over  West  Indies  in  Trinidad. 
Brian  Lara  hit  a fluent  71 
after  aggressive  innings  by 
Asanka  Gurus  inha  (59)  and 
Sanath  Jayasuriya  (46)  had 
helped  the  tourists  to  a chal- 
lenging 251  in  4&3  overs. 

Sailing 

Ben  Ainslie  leads  the  BP 
Laser  World  Championship 
in  Simon’s  Town,  South  Af- 
rica, after  six  races,  unites 
Bob  Fisher.  He  clawed  back  to 
win  the  first  of  yesterday’s 
two  races  after  being  10th  at 
the  first  mark  and  led  his  old 
British  rival  Iain  Percy 
across  the  line. 

In  fee  15-  to  20-knot  offshore 
winds,  which  shifted  dramati- 
cally at  times,  Hamish  Pepper 
of  New  Zealand  then  beat 
Ainslie  into  second  place. 

Rugby  Union 

The  defending  champions  Fiji 
thrashed  New  Zealand  61-5 
yesterday,  scoring  II  tries  to 
win  fee  Japan  Sevens  in 
Tokyo. 

Chess 

Gata  Kamsky,  the  United 
States  No.  Z who  has  contro- 
versially agreed  to  play  a 
world  title  match  is  Baghdad, 
is  in  penultimate  place  after 
four  rounds  of  the  Monaco 
grandmasters  tournament, 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  Euro- 
pean chess  federations  will 
meet  shortly  to  consider  nu- 
merous protests  against  fee 
decision  to  play  in  Iraq. 
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St  Helens  keep  their  record  intact,  page  12 


Hastings  and  the  Claymores  inch  home,  page  13 


Manchester  United’s  costly  stumble,  page  14 


toorfiGuardian 


Keegan 

renews 

title 

hopes 


THIS  WAS  the  explosion 
of  joy  on  the  Newcastle 
bench,  right,  as  Les 
Ferdinand's  28th  goal  of 
the  season  gave  Kevin  Kee- 
gan's team  a 1-0  victory 
over  Aston  Villa  at  St 
James'  Park  yesterday  and 
cat  Manchester  United's 
lead  to  three  points  in  the 
championship  race. 

Newcastle,  still  with  a 
game  in  hand  on  the  lead- 
ers. exploited  United's  3-1 
reversal  at  Southampton  on 
Saturday  and  will  hope  for 
another  slip-up  by  Alex 
Ferguson's  men  when  the 
title  contest  resumes  on 
Wednesday. 

Then  Leeds  visit  Old  Traf- 
ford  while  Newcastle  enter- 
tain Southampton. 

Photograph  by- 
Michael  Steele 

Match  report,  page  14 


GOLF:  US  MASTERS 


Norman’s  dreams  of  green 


David  Davies  at  Augusta 


COLIN  Montgomerie, 
with  the  US  Masters 
title  well  out  of  his 
sights,  had  only  one 
thing  left  to  fight  for  in  yester- 
day's final  round  here  at  the 
Augusta  National  Golf  Club 
in  Georgia. 

As  one  of  the  few  leading 
European  golfers  not  to  get  an 
invitation  as  a former  cham- 
pion. he  needed  to  finish  in 
the  top  24  to  ensure  a place  in 
the  event  next  year.  But  after 
Saturday’s  disappointing  75 
he  started  the  day  four  shots 
out  of  a place  and  probably 
needed  a score  In  the  60s  to 
move  up  sufficiently. 

He  failed  to  get  the  birdie 
on  offer  at  the  long  2nd  but  at 


the  3rd  bit  a nine-iron  to  two 
feet  to  move  under  par.  He 
nearly  dropped  that  shot  at 
the  4th  where  he  bad  to  man- 
ufacture a wonderful  chip 
from  through  the  green  and 
then  holed  from  10  feet 

Montgomerie  was  also  the 
owner  of  the  most  remarkable 
statistic  of  the  week  in  that  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  turn 
yesterday,  in  a one-under-par 
35,  he  had  hit  every  fairway 
for  the  duration  of  the  tourna- 
ment, and  yet  was  still  four 
over  par. 

Greg  Norman  and  Nick 
Faldo,  playing  together  yes- 
terday for  the  second  day  in 
succession,  have  a rivalry 
that  dates  .back  to  the  late 
Seventies  but  which  has 
peaked  in  the  Nineties. 

In  197?  they  played  together 


in  the  Open  at  Turnberry,  the 
one  in  which  Tom  Watson 
and  Jack  Nlcklaus  had  their 
private  battle,  with  Watson 
winning  by  one  and  being  10 
shots  ahead  of  the  third- 
placed  player. 

Norman  was,  at  that  time, 
learning  his  trade  on  the 
European  tour  and  It  was  his 
first  major  championship.  It 
was  only  Faldo's  second  but 
both,  of  course,  have  gone  on 
to  great  achievements. 

The  two  men,  who  could 
hardly  be  more  different  In 
their  approach  to  both  life 
and  golf,  nevertheless  enjoy 
playing  with  each  other  for 
one  simple  reason. 

According  to  Norman:  "The 
top  players  love  playing  with 
the  other  top  players.  It's  no 
different  for  Norman  and 


Faldo  than  it  was  for  Palmer 
and  Nicklaus. 

"We've  had  a wonderful 
rivalry  over  the  years  and  we 
enjoy  each  other's  company 
and  each  other's  ability  to 
play  the  game.  We  hope 
there’s  plenty  more  to  come.” 

Norman,  of  course,  was 
speaking  as  a man  who  had 
just  established  a six-stroke 
lead  over  his  rival  and  was  in 
generous  and  expansive 
mood.  Faldo,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  been  less 
than  human  had  he  not  been 
dismayed  by  some  of  the  Aus- 
tralian's "ability  to  play  the 
game".  At  the  short  12th,  for 
instance,  when  Faldo  was 
only  four  shots  behind,  be 
must  have  thought  — al- 
though he  did  not  admit  it 
afterwards  — that  he  had  a 


L 


chance  of  reducing  his  deficit 
to  only  two.  Norman  had 
found  the  water  with  his  tee 
shot  and,  given  the  difficulty 
of  the  pitch  from  the  drop 
area,  he  would  have  known 
that  a five  was  more  likely 
than  a four. 

But  in  order  to ‘ensure  that 
he  was  not  in  the  water,  Faldo 
hit  his  seven-iron  just  a touch 
too  hard,  it  went  through  the 
green  and  finished  up  on  a 
downhill  lie  in  a swale  at  the 
back.  Norman,  with  a magnif- 
icent pitch  to  12  feet,  then  got 
his  four  and  Faldo,  with  a less 
than  magnificent  pitch, 
missed  from  11  ftet  and  file 
two  men  walked  off  the  green 
with  the  status  quo  unaltered. 
Moments  like  that  can  win 
and  lose  championships. 

Norman  was  asked  later  if 
there  had  been  an  element  of 
luck  in  his  escaping  with  only 
a bogey.  “I  don't  think  so,”  he 
said.  “Luck  is  when  you  get  a 
bounce  off  a tree  and  come 
back  down  on  the  fairway. 
What  happened  at  the  12th 
was  the  way  of  the  game. 

“I  made  sure  that  I hit  my 
third  shot  from  81  yards  be- 
cause I’ve  probably  hit  50,000 
balls  from  81  yards  and  I 
know  how  to  hit  81-yard 
shots.  That’s  the  type  of  shot 
where  you  know  you  want  to 
be  a certain  distance  to  put  a 
lot  of  spin  on  the  balL  That 
green  is  very,  very  firm,  so  I 
needed  the  spin  on  it  That's 
the  reason  I put  it  that  dis- 
tance because  it  was  a good 
three-quarter  sand-wedge 
shot” 


The  biggest  prize: 
a front-row  seat 


Norman . . . Intense  rivalry 

By  the  end  of  the  round  that 
shot  had  helped  establish  a 
six-stroke  lead,  the  biggest  at 
this  stage  since  Severiano 
Ballesteros  was  seven  strokes 
ahead  in  1980.  On  that  occa- 
sion Ballesteros  went  on  to 
lead  by  10  with  nine  holes  to 
play,  by  only  two  with  five  to 
play  and  eventually  won  by 
four. 

Norman  will  not  mind  how 
many  he  wins  by  provided 
that  he  gats  that  precious 
green  coat. 

And  Norman  would  be  as 
aware  as  anyone  of  his 
record  in  major  champion- 
ship when  he  has  led  at  this 
stage.  There  have  been  six 
such  occasions  and  only  once, 
at  Turnberry  in  1986  in  the 
Open,  did  he  win.  Four  times 
he  has  finished  second  and 
once  12th. 


Helen  Smytti  on 

the  race  for  a place 
at  the  18th  green 


/T  IS  one  of  the  most 
prized  positions  in  sport 
Row  one  at  the  18th  green 
at  Augusta  National  is  the 
only  place  to  be  on  the  Sun- 
day of  the  Masters.  Once 
bagged,  a spot  is  yours  for 
the  day,  no  one  will  kick 
your  unattended  chair  aside 
or  move  it  to  the  back,  your 
prime  position  is  as  sacro- 
sanct as  the  Eisenhower 
tree,  a protected  species. 

The  only  problem  is  bag- 
ging the  spot.  Once  you 
could  saunter  through  the 
gates  at  almost  any  old  time 
and  take  your  pick  on  the 
hill.  Now  there  is  the  Sun- 
day surge.  Long-limbed  ath- 
letes, in  training  all  year 
tor  this  moment,  sprint  up 
the  hill  to  plant  their  seats. 
Strictly  speaking  patrons 
(Masters-speak  for  specta- 
tors) are  not  allowed  to  run 
but  some  have  perfected  a 
curious,  half-limping  gait 
propelling  them  at  a Lin- 
ford esque  rate. 

Jean  Em  hart  and  Dee 
Kiefer,  however,  have  an 
even  more  refined  tech- 
nique, enabling  them  to  ar- 
rive at  their  front-row  seats 
with  no  sweat.  Their  hus- 
bands did  the  legwork,  hur- 


tling up  the  hill  as  soon  as 
the  gates  opened  at  about 
8am.  a full  seven  hours  be- 
fore any  action  at  all  on  the 
18th  hole  and  ronghly  11 
hours  before  any  sign  of 
Greg  Norman  and  Nick 
Faldo,  the  last  pair. 

The  Embarts,  from  Clay- 
ton, Georgia,  and  the 
Kiefers,  from  Bremen,  Indi- 
ana (“We're  both  small- 
town gals”),  were  posi- 
tioned on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  green,  just  above 
the  bunker,  with  a perfect 
view  of  the  pin.  "You  can 
also  see  what's  happening 
on  the  15th  green  from 
here,”  Dee  Kiefer  pointed 
out,  a touch  optimistically 
given  the  trees  In  the  way, 
although  binoculars  are  not 
banned  here  — unlike  cam- 
eras. cell-phones,  radios, 
loud  bleepers  and  coolers. 

The  women  were  set  for 
the  day — their  husbands 
would  do  a Little  roving  — 
and  would  keep  abreast  of 
matters  by  watching  the 
18th  green  leaderboard  In 
between  socialising  and 
slapping  on  the  sunblock. 
Watching  the  world  go  by. 
reading,  doing  the  cross- 
word and  sleeping  were 
other  activities.  “It’s  like 
an  extended  family  here.'' 
said  Jean  Emhart,  who  was 
attending  her  28th  Masters. 

“It’s  just  the  best  place  to 
be.  I like  to  see  the  last  putt 
holed.” 


Tti  iiuiiy  this  cmk-ept  would  suunii 
nkiodrjiiucu\  Not  to  us.  Only  iLnulruff  ‘ 
MirU-tvT*  tmnv  ivh.it  j Hi-avy  cross  this 
condition  is  to  bear.  An  itchy;  ibkv  scalp 
mil  nut  .irdv  cjusv  phyncal  distress,  if  c.nt 
(iiiJcritifih-  yutn  cunriikiicc,  too.  Our  # '• 
nsviit-ii  Liuytht  us  tint  dandruff  i%  caused  by 
.1  nuciuN;.  A medical  condition  demanding 
a reliable  miMual  solution  - Fust  Aid.  ' 


Nizoral  Dandruff  Shampoo  works 
differently.  A>  die  microbe  is  prevma-d 
tioni  returning,  so  two.  are  the  itching 
and  (Liking  symptoms.  Unlike  some 
harsher  jnn-dandruff  treatment*,  nur  ' 
Nizoral  Dandruff  Shampoo  b actually 
nice  to  use  as  well,  bernp  gentic  and 
perfume  (fee.  So  off  you'll  he  aware  of  k 
Imw  clem  and  healthy  your  hair  teds. 


First  Aid  for  your  dandruff. 
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ihir  •olutioii.  the  Nizoral  Dandruff 
Shampoo  formula,  proved  -aiciessful 
that  its  been  tried  and  trusted  by  doctor- 
and  dL-rnutolotpsci  for  wars.  Our 
'h.impoo  can*  fin-  your  hair  differently. 
Tile  breakthrough  came  when  we 

idvimlied  and  patented  all  ingredient  chat 
would  specifically  cirpct  and  prevent  die 
microbe  that  i,  the  toot  cause  of  dandruff. 


- Nizoral  Dandruff  Shampoo  is  effective, 
mid  after  an  iuitial  period  of  uainji  it 
twice  weekly,  you  ■JtouJd  oiffy  need  to 
u«c  it  once  a week  to  keep  dandruff  away. 
In  between.  >wu  can  wash  your  hair  with 
whatever  shampoo  you  like.  You  can 
buy  a horde  from  your  pharmacist 
without  prescription,  lb  obtain  your  free 
' information  leader,  call  WW  134  218. 


NIZORAL  DANDRUFF  SHAMPOO.  FIRST  AID  FOR  DANDRUFF. 
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If  he  perhaps 
lacked  the 
purity  of  mind 
and  thought 
required 
by  most 
churches  in 
candidates  for 
canonisation, 
he  without 
doubt 


forbearance 
and  fortitude. 
But.  But.  But. 

Mark  Lawson  on 
Dennis  Potter 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,627 

Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


1 Giving  senior  NCO  everything 
with  little  hesitation  — not 
major  though  (7) 

5 A note  about  5 dn.  written 
badly  but  with  a wifi  (7) 

B Players  all  (5) 

fO  Stick  around  or  a pupil  will 
. make  music  of  a sort  (9) 

11  Bluster  and  rage  on  car 
breaking  down  (9) 

12  A woman  editor  with 
aspiratwshauidadiTdttt© 

13  A boat  backing  water  (5) 

15  Noahkept spinners busyl (9) 

18  Perfectly  happy  just  to  read 
whan  camping  (9) 

19  Foteeioundlbrafltoseein 
vain  (5) 

21  A step  to  be  effected  without 

delay  (5) 

28  Coloured,  being  much 
attached  to  an  old  house  (3) 

25  His  plight  could  wgj]  bea  war- 
ning to  people  tn  the  main  (3) 

26  A dunderhead  with  German 
tollcswing  will  get  let  In  (5) 


27  Extravagant  poetry  writer?  (7) 

28  Grieved — so  long  in  the  red  (7) 

Down 


1 Governors  formerty  appearing 

a bit  retrogressive  on  board  (7) 

2 Using  no  net  tor  a time  (9) 

8 Tefflng  stories  in  gratitude  — 
only  in  gratitude  (5) 

4 Con  science- stricken,  having 
cribbed  article  in  the  break  (§) 

5 Discrimination  that  makes 


6 A fleshy-leaved  plant  produ- 
cing weighty  harvest  (9) 

7 A means  of  transport,  one  for 
little  mites  (5) 

8 The  Orient — certa/nfytarrid 
as  far  as  anybody  can  see  (7) 

14  The  page  didn't  like  being  put 
on  show  (9) 

18  Incorrectly  parked  in  outside 
car-park,  which  Is  criminal!  (9) 

17  Dressesaguy — he's  there  to 
ensure  the  knot's  property  tied 

18  Rachel*  novel  The  Prince"  (7) 
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This  week's  winners  of  a Coffins 
EngSsh  Dictionary  are  Mr.  P.  J.  Sevan 
of  Long! evens,  Gloucester,  R j. 
Shephard  of  Exeter.  Devon.  W.  H. 
Tbyfar  of  Stevington.  Bedfordshire. 
Malone  Rotte  of  Watford, 
Hertfordshire,  David  Hading  of 
HanweB.  London.  Mr.  Lincoln  Benson 
°f  Bury.  Lancashire,  Rosalind 
Stanafiefd  of  Edinburgh.  J.  P.  His  ley  of 
Fomiby.  Merseyside,  Richad  Hum  of 
Carfiste.  Cumbria,  and  Martin  Cooper 
of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire. 

20  Meant  not  to  be  saen  in  action 
(7) 

22  A gale  tangled  up  seaweeds  (5) 

23  To  put  up  witti  the  girl  is  the 
only  alternative  (5) 

24  HoW  On.  like  coppers  behind 
an  old  monarch  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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